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CHAPTER I. 

Agatha. 

— If there ever was a woman thoroughly like her name , it 
was Agatha Bowen. She was good , in the first.place — right 
good at heart, though with a slight external roughness (like 
the sound of the g in her name) , which took away all senti- 
mentalism. Then the vowels — the three broad rich a*s — 
which no one can pronounce with nimini-pimini closed lips — 
how thoroughly they answered to her character! — a char- 
acter in the which was nothing small, mean, cramped, or 
crooked. 

But if we go on unfolding her in this way, there will not be 
the slightest use in writing her history , or that of one in whom 
her life is beautifully involved and enclosed— as every married 
woman's should be — "Agatha's Husband." 

He was still in clouded mystery — an individual yet to be ; 
and two other individuals had been " talking him over," femi- 
nine-fashion, in Miss Agatha Bowen's drawing-room, much to 
that lady's amusement and edification. For , being moder- 
ately ricn , she had her own suite of rooms in the house where 
she boarded ; and having no mother — sorrowful lot for a girl 
of nineteen! — she sometimes filled her drawing-room with 
very useless and unprofitable acquaintances. These two 
married ladies — one young, the other old — Mrs. Hill and 
Mrs. Thornycroft — had been for the last half-hour vexing 
their very hearts out to find Agatha a husband — a weakness 
whi^jh , it must be confessed, lurks in the heart of almost every 
married lady. 

Agatha had been laughing at it, alternately flushing up or 
looking scornful , as her mouth had a natural propensity for 
looking; balancing herself occasionally on the anxLoi^^^v:^!^ 
Agatha'8 Umband, \ 
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• •• 
which, being rather small and of aligl^tfifeijipe, she could do 

with both impunity and grace; pr ^wse'jrufthing to the open 
window, ostensibly to let her,b^a<^^tj;ek investigate street- 
sights from its mistresjp'j's'koiiid^. • 'Agatha was very much of 
a child still; or oot^d*^^ trtien she chose. 

Mjw.;HiH had hoen f egretting some two or three " excellent 
, laat^^&l' pt which she felt sure Miss Bowen had thrown away 
: *\ KfiFoharfce; and young Mrs. Thorny croft had tried hard to 
r • r * '"Persuade her dearest Agatha how very much happier she would 
* be in a house of her own , than as a boarder even in this excel- 
lent physician's family. But Agatha only laughed on, and 
devoted herself more than ever to the black kitten. 

She was, I fear, a damsel who rather neglected the hien- 
siances of life. Only, in her excuse, it must be allowed that 
her friends were doing what they had no earthlv business to 
do; since, if there is one subject above all upon wnich a young 
woman has a right to keep her thoughts , feelings , and inten- 
tions to herself, and to exact from others the respect of silence, 
it is tliat of marriage. Possibly, Agatha Bowen was of this 
opinion. 

*'Mrs. Hill, you are a very kind, good soul: and Emma 
Thorny croft, I like you very much; but if — (Oh! be quiet, 
Tittens 1) — if you could manage to let me and * my Husband* 
alone." 

These were the only serious words she said — and they were 
but half serious ; she evidently felt such an irresistible propen- 
sity to laugh. 

"Now, continued she, turning the conversation, and 
putting on a dignified aspect, which occasionally she took it 
into her head to assume, though more in playfulness than 
earnest — "now let me tell you who you will meet here at din- 
ner to-day." 

" Major Harper, of course." 

"I do not see the ' of course,* Mrs. Thomycroft ,*' returned 
Agatha, rather sharply; then melting into a smile, she added: 
" W ell, * of course,' as you say ; what more likely visitor could 
I have than my guardian?'* 

"Trustee, my dear; guardians belong to romances, wjiere 
young ladies are always expected to hate, or fall in love with 
them?* 

Agatha flushed slightly. Now, unlike most girls. Miss 
Bowen did not look pretty when she blushed; her skin being 
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very dark , and not over clear, the red blood courgdng under it 
dyed her cheek, not " celestial , rosy red," but a warm maho- 
gany colour. I*erhaps a consciousness of this deepened the 
unpleasant blushing nt, to which, like most sensitive people at 
her age, she was always rather prone. 

"Not," continued Mrs. Thomycroft, watching her, -^ "not 
that I think any love affair is likely to happen in your case : 
Major Harper is far too much of a settled-down bachelor , and 
at the same time too old/' 

Agatha pulled a comical face , and made a few solemn al- 
lusions to Methuselah. She had a peculiarly quick, even abrupt 
manner of speaking, saying a dozen words >in the time most 
youn^ ladies would take to drawl out three ; and possessing, 
likewise, the rare feminine quality of never saying a word more 
than was necessary. 

* * Agatha, how funny you are ! " laughed her easily-amused 
friend. "But, dear, tell me who else is coming?" And she 
glanced doubtfully down on a gown that looked like a mar- 
riage-silk "dyed and renovated. 

" Oh , no ladies — and gentlemen never see whether one is 
dressed in brocade or sackcloth," returned Agatha, rather 
maliciously; — "only *old Major Harper,' as you are pleased 
to call him, and — " 

"Nay, I didn't call him very old — just forty, or there- 
abouts — though he does not look anything like it. Then he 
is so handsome, and, I must say, Agatha, pays you such ex- 
treme attention." 

Agatha laughed again — the quick, light-hearted laugh of 
■nineteen — and hfer orown eyes brightened with innocent 
pleasure. 

Young Mrs. Thomycroft again looked down uneasily at her 
dress — not from overmuch vanity, but because her bounded 
mind recurred instinctively from extraneous or large interests 
to individual and lesser ones. 

"Is there really any one particular coming, my dear? Of 
course , you have no trouble about evening dress ; mourning is 
such easy^ comfortable wear." (Agama turned her head 
quickly aside.) "That handsome silk of yours looks quite 
well still ; and mamma there ," glancing at the contentedly 
knitting Mrs. Hill — " old ladies never require much dress ; but 
if you had only told me to prepare for company — " 

"Pretty company! Merely our own. <i\ic\ft — T>x,\asis«^^ 
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Mrs. lanson, and Miss lanson — you need not mind outshining 
her now — " 

"No, indeed! I am married." 

" Then the * company* dwindles down to two besides your- 
selves; Major Harper and his brother." 

" Oh ! What sort of a person is the brother? " 

"I really don*t know; I have never seen him. He is just 
come home from Canada; the youngest of the family — and I 
hate boys," replied Agatha, running the sentences one upon 
the other in her quick rashion. 

" The youngest of the family — how many are there in all ? " 
inquired the elder lady, her friendly anxiety being probably 
once more on matrimonial thoughts intent. 

*'I am sure, Mrs. Hill, 1 cannot tell. I have never seen 
any of them but Major Harper, and I never saw him till my 
poor father died; all which circumstances you know quite 
well, and Emma too ; so there is no need to talk a thing twice 



over." 



From her occasional mode of speech , some people might 
say, and did say, that Agatha Bowen "had a temper of her 
own." It is very true, she was not one of those mild, ami- 
able heroines who never can give a sharp word io any one. 
And now and then , probably from the morbid restlessness of 
unsatisfied youth — a youth, too, that fate had deprived of 
those home-ties, duties, and sacrifices, which are at once so 
arduous and so wholesome — she had a habit of carrving, not 
only the real black kitten , but the imaginary and allegorical 
** little black dog," on her shoulder. 

It was grinning there invisibly now ; shaking her curls with 
short quick motion , swelling her rich full lips — those sort of 
lips which are glorious in smiles , but which in repose are apt 
to settle into a gravity not unlike crossness. 

She was looking thus — not her best, it must be allowed — 
when a servant opening the drawing-room door , announced 
"Visitors for Miss Bowen." 

The first who entered , very much in advance of the other, 
appeared with that easy , agreeable air which at once marks 
the gentleman, and one long accustomed to the world in all its 
phases, especially to the feminine phase; for he bowed over 
Agatha's hand, and smiled in Agatha's now brightening face, 
with a sort of tender manliness , that implied his being used to 
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pleasing women, and having an agreeable though not an un- 
generous consciousness of the fact. 

"Are you better — really better? Are you quite sure you 
have no cold left? Nothing to make your friends anxious about 
you?" (Agatha shook her head smilingly.) "That's right; I 
am so glad. * 

And no doubt Major Harper was ; for a true kind-hearted- 
ness , softened even to tender-heartedness , was visible in his 
handsome face. Which face had been for twenty years the 
admiration of nearly every woman in every drawing-room he 
entered: a considerable trial for any man. Now and then 
some independent young lady, who had reasons of her own for 
preferring rosy complexions, tum-up noses, and "runaway" 
chins , might quarrel with the Major's fine Roman profile and 
jet-black moustache and hair; but — there was no denying it 
— he was, even at forty, a remarkably handsome man: one 
of the old school of Chesterfield perfection, which is fast dying 
out. 

Everybody liked iiim , more or less ; and some people — a 
few men and not a few women , had either in friendship or in 
warmer fashion — deeply loved him. Society in general was 
quite aware of this ; nor, it must be confessed, did Major Har- 
per at all attempt to disprove or ignore the fact. He wore 
his honours — as he did a cross won, no one quite knew how, 
during a brief service in the Peninsula — neither pompously 
nor boastingly, but with the mild indifference or conscious 
desert. 

All this could be at once discerned in his face, voice, and 
manner; from which likewise a keen observer mi^ht draw the 
safe conclusion that, though a decided man of fashion, and 
something of a dandy , he was above either puppyism or im- 
morality. And Agatha's rich Anglo-Indian father had not 
judged foolishly wnen he put his only child and her property 
m the trust of, as he believed, that rare personage, an honest 
man. 

- If the girl Agatha, who took honesty as a matter of course 
in every gentleman, endowed this particular one with a few 
qualities more than he really possessed , it was an amiable 
weakness on her part, for which, as Major Harper would 
doubtless have said with a seriously troubled countenance, 
" no one could possibly blame liim'^ 
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In speaking of the Major we have taken little notice — as 
little, indeed, as Aff atha did — of the younger Mr. Harper. 

** My brother, Miss Bowen. He came home when my sister 
Emily died." The brief introduction terminated in a slight 
fall of voice, which made the voung lady look sympathisingly 
at the handsome face that took shades of sadness as easily as 
shades of mirth. In her interest for the Major she merely 
bowed to his brother; just noticed that the stranger was a 
tall, fair "boy," not at all resembling her own friend; and 
after a polite speech or two of welcome, to which Mr. Harper 
answered very briefly, she hardly looked at him again until 
ahe and her guests adjourned to the family drawing-room of 
Dr. lanson. 

There, the Major happening to be engrossed by doing 
earnest politeness to Mrs. Thorny croft and her mother, Agatha 
had to enter side by side with the younger brother, and like- 
wise to introduce him to the worthy family whose inmate 
she was. 

She did so, making the whole circuit of the room towards 
Miss Jane lanson, in the hope that he would cast anchor, or 
else be grappled by, that young lady, and so she should get 
rid of him. However, fate was adverse ; the young gentleman 
showed no inclination to be thus put aside, and Miss Bowen, 
driven to despair, was just going to extinguish him altogether 
with some specimen of the unceremonious manner which she 
occasionally showed to "boys," when, observing him more 
closely, she discovered that he could not exactly come under 
this category. 

His fair nice, fair hair, and thin, stripling-like figure, had 
deceived her. Investigating deeper, there was a something in 
his grave eye and firmly-set mouth which bespoke the man, 
not the boy. Agatha, who, treating him with a careless wo- 
manly superiority tiiat girls of nineteen use, had asked " how 
long he had been in Canada?" and been answered "Fifteen 
years," — hesitated at her next intended question — the very 
rude and malicious one — "How old he was when he left 
home?" 

"I was, as you say, very young when I quitted England," 
he answered, to a less pointed remark of Miss lansoir s. "I 
must have been a lad of nine or ten — little more." 

Agatha quite started, to think of the disrespectful way i n 
which she had treated a gentleman twenty-five years oldl It 
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made her shy and uncomfortable for some minutes, and she 
rather repented of her habit of patronising "boys." 

However, what was even twenty-five? A raw, uncouth age. 
No man was really good for anything until he was thirty. 
And, as quickly as courtesy and good feeling allowed her, she 
glided from the uninteresting younger brother to the charmed 
circle where the elder was talking away, as only Major Harper 
could talk, using all the weapons of conversation by turns, to 
a degree that never can be truly described. Like Taglioni's 
entrechats, or Grisi*s melodious notes, such extrinsic talent dies 
on the senses of the listener, who cannot prove, scarcely even 
explain, but only say that it was so. Nevertheless, with all 
his power of amusing, a keen observer might have discerned 
in Major Harper a want of depth — of reading — of thought; 
a something that marked out the man of society in contra- 
diction to the man of intellect or of letters. Had he been an 
author — which he was once heard to thank Heaven he was 
not — he would probably have been one of those shallow, 
fashionable sentimentalists who hang like Mahomed's coffin 
between earth and heaven, an eyesore unto both. As it was, 
his modicum of talent made him a most pleasant man in his 
own sphere — the drawing-room. 

" Really," whispered the good, corpulent Dr. lanson, who 
had been laughing so much- that he quite forgot dinner was 
behind time, "my dear Miss Bowen, your friend is the most 
amusing, witty, delight^l person. It is quite a pleasure to 
have such a mMi at one's table." 

"Quite a pleasure, indeed," echoed Mrs, lanson, deeply 
thankful to anything or anybody that stood in the breach be- 
tween herself, ner husband, and the dilatory cook. 

Agatha looked gratified and proud. Casting a shy glance 
towards where her friend was talking to Emma Thomycroft 
and Miss lanson, she met the eye of the younger brother. It 
expressed such keen, though grave observance of her, that 
she felt her cheeks warm into the old, unbecoming, uncom- 
fortable blush. 

It was rather a satisfaction that, lust then, they were sum- 
moned to dinner; Major Harper in his half tender, half pa- 
ternal manner, advancing to take her downstairs ; which was 
his custom, when, as frequently happened, Agatha Bowen was 
the woman he liked best in the room. This was mdeed his 
usual way in all societies, except when out of kindlisv^^^ ^\ 
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heart he now and then made a temporary sacrifice in favour of 
some woman who he thought liked him best. Though even in 
this case, perhaps, he would not have erred, or felt that he 
erred, in offering his arm to Agatha. 

She looked happy, as any young girl would, in receiving 
the attentions of a man whom all admired; and was quite 
contented to sit next to him, listening while he talked cheer- 
fully and brilliantly, less for her personal entertainment than 
that of the table in general. Which she thought, considering 
the dulness of the lanson circle, and that even her own kind- 
hearted, long-known friend, Emma Thomycroft, was not the 
most intellectual woman in the world, — showed great good 
nature on the part of Major Harper. 

Perhaps the most silent person at table was the younger 
brother, whose Christian name Agatha did not know. However, 
hearing the Major call him once or twice by an odd-sounding 
word, something like "Reynell" or "Ennell," she had the 
curiosity to. inquire. 

" Oh, it is N. L, — his initials; which I call him by, instead 
of the very ugly name his cruel godfathers and godmothers 
imposed upon him as a life-long martyrdom." 

^'What name is that?" asked Agatha, looking across at 
the luckless victim of nomenclature, who seemed to endure his 
woes with great equanimity. 

He met her eye, and answered for himself, showing he had 
been listening to her all the time. " I am called Nathanael — 
it is an old family name — Nathanael Locke Harper." 

"You don't look very like a Nathanael," observed his 
neighbour, Mrs. Thomycroft, doubtless wishing to be compli- 
mentary. 

"I think he does," said Agatha, kindly, for she was struck 
by the infinitely sweet and "good" expression which the young 
man's face just then wore. "He looks like the Nathanael of 
Scripture, 4n whom there was no guile.' " 

A pause — for the lansons were those sort of religious 

Seople who think any Biblical allusions irreverent. But Major 
[arper said, heartily, "That's true!" and cordially, nay 
affectionately, pressed Agatha's hand. Nathanael slightly 
coloured, as if with pleasure, though he made no answer of 
any kind. He was evidently unused to bandy either jests or 
compliments. 

If anything could be objected to in a youngman so retiring 
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and unobtrusive as he, it was a certain something the very 
opposite of his brother's cheerful frankness. His features, 
regular, delicate, and perfectly colourless; his hair long, 
straight, and of the palest brown, without any shadow of what 
painters would call a "warm tint," auburn or gold, running 
through it; his slow, quiet movements, rare speech, and a 
certain passive composure of aspect, altogether conveyed the 
impression of a nature which, if not positively repellant, was 
decidedly cold. 

Agatha felt it, and though from the rule of opposites, this 
species of character awoke in her a spice of interest, yet was 
the interest of too faint and negative a kind to attract her more 
than momentarily. 

In her own mmd she set down Nathanael Harper as "a very 
odd sort of youth" — (a youth she still persisted in calling 
him) — and turned a^am to his brother. 

They had dined Tate, and the brief evening bade fair to 
pass as after-dinner evenings do. Arrived in the drawing- 
room, old Mrs. Hill went to sleep ; Miss lanson, a pale young 
woman, in delicate health, disappeared ; Mrs. lanson and Mrs. 
Thorny croft commenced a low- toned, harmless conversation, 
which was probably about " servants " and " babies." Agatha 
being at that age when domestic affairs are very uninterest- 
ing, and girlish romance has not yet ripened into the sweet 
and solemn instincts of motherhood, stole quietly aside, and 
did the very rude thing-of taking up a book and oeginning to 
read "in company." But, as before stated. Miss Agatha had 
a will of her own, which she usually followed out, even when 
it ran a little contrary to the ultra-refined laws of propriety. 

The book not being sufficientljr interesting, she was be- 
ginning like many another clever girl of nineteen to think the 
society of married ladies a great bore, and to wonder when the 
gentlemen would come up-stairs. Her wish was shortly grati- 
fied by the door's opening — but only to admit the "youth" 
Nathanael. 

However, partly for civility, and partly through lack of 
entertainment, Agatha smiled upon even him, and tried to 
make him talk. 

This was not an easy matter, since in all Qualities he seemed 
to be his elder brother's opposite. Indeed, his reserve and 
brevity of speech emulated Agatha's own; so they got on to- 
gether ill enough, until by some happy chance they li^lifce.4. 
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on the subject of Canada and the Backwoods. Where is there 
boy or girl of romantic imagination who did not, at some 
juvenile period of existence, revel in descriptions of American 
forest-lire? Agatha had scarcely passed this, the latest of her 
various manias ; and on the strength of it, she and Mr. Harper 
became more sociable. She even condescended to declare 
"that it was a pleasure to meet with one who had absolutely 
seen, nay, lived among red Indians." 

"Ay, and nearly died among them too,*' added Major 
Harper, coming up so unexpectedly that Agatha had not 
noticed him. "Tell Miss Bowen how you were captured, tied 
to the stake, half-tomahawked, &c. — how you lived Indian 
fashion for a whole year, when you were sixteen. Wonderful 
lad! A second Nathaniel Bumppo!" added he, tapping his 
brother's shoulder. 

The young man drew back, merely answered " that the 
story would not interest Miss Bowen," and retired, whether 
out of pride or shyness it was impossible to say. 

The conversation, taken up and led, as usual, by Major 
Harper, became a general disquisition on the race of North 
American Indians. Accidentally, or not, the elder brother 
drew from the younger many facts, indicating a degree of both 
information and experience which made every one glance with 
surprise, respect, and a little awe, on the delicate, boyish- 
looking Nathanael. 

Once, too, Agatha took her turn as an object of interest to 
the rest. They were all talking of the distinctive personal 
features of that strange race, which some writers have held to 
be the ten lost tribes of Israel. Agatha asked what were the 
characteristics of an Indian face, often stated to be so fine? 

"Look in the mirror. Miss Bowen," said Nathanael, joining 
in the conversation. 

" What do you mean? " 

"I mean, that were you not an Englishwoman , I should 
have thought you descended from a Pawnee Indian — all ex- 
cept the hair. The features are exact — long, almond-shaped 
eyes , aquiline nose , mouth and chin of the rare classic mould, 
which these children of nature keep , long after it has almost 
vanished out of civilized Europe. Then your complexion , of 
such a dark ruddy brown — your — " 

" Stop — stop ! " cried the Major, heartily laughing. " Miss 
Bowen will think you have learnt every one of her physical 
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peculiarities off by heart already. I had not the least idea you 
were gifted with so much observation." 

"Nay do let him go on; it amuses me," cried the young 
girl, laughing, though she could not help blushing a little 
also. 

But Nathanael had "shrunk into his shell," as his brother 
humorously whispered to Agatha, and was not to be drawn out 
for the remainder of the evening. 

The Harpers left early, thus affording great opportunity 
for their characters being discussed afterwards. Every lady 
in the room had long since declared herself "in love" with the 
elder brother; the fact was now repeated for the thousandth 
time, together with one or two remarks about the younger 
Harper, whom they agreed was rather nice-looking, but so 
eccentric ! 

Miss Bo wen scarcely thought about Nathanael at aU; 
except that, after she was in bed, a comical recollection floated 
through other more serious ones, and she laughed outright at 
the notion of being considered like a Pawnee Jmdian ! 



CHAPTER II. 

Op all the misfortunes incidental to youth (falling in love 
included), there are few greater than that of having nothing 
to do. From this trial , Agatha Bowen , being unhappily a 
young lady of independent property, suffered martyrdom 
every day. She had no natural ties , duties , or interests, and 
was not sufficiently selfish to create the like in and about her 
own personality. She did not think herself handsome enough 
to be vain, so had not that sweet refuge of feminine idleness 
— dress. Nor, it must be dolefully confessed, was she of so 
loving a nature as to love anybody or everybody, as some 
women can. 

Kind to all, and liking many, she was apparently one of 
those characters who only really love two or three people in 
the whole course of their existence. To such , life is a serious, 
perilous, and often terrible iourney. 

"Well. Tittens, I don t know, really, what we are to do 
with ourselves this morning," said Agatha, talking aloud to 
her Familiar, the black kitten, who snared the solitude of her 
little drawing-room. " You'd like to go and play dowa«Uss»».^ 
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I dare say? It's all very nice for you to be running after 
Mrs.Ianson's wools, but I can't see anything amusing in fancy- 
work. And as for dawdling round this square and Russell 
Square with Janelanson and Fido — pah! I'd quite as soon 
be changed into a lapdog, and led along by a string. How 
stupid London is I Oh , Tittens , to think that you and I have 
never lived in the country since we were born. Wouldn't you 
like to go ? Only, then we should never see anybody — " 

The foolish girl paused , and laughed , as if she aid not like 
to soliloquise too confidentially, even to a kitten. 

" Which of them did you like the best last night, Tittens? 
One was not over civil to you; but Nathanael — yes, certainly 
you and thatjuvenile are great friends, considering you have 
met but four evenings. AH in one week , too. Our house is 
getting quite gay , Miss Tittens ; only it is so much the duller 
in the mornings, Heighol 

" Life's a weary, weary, weary, 
Life's a weary coble o' care. 

" What's the other verse ? " And she began humming: 

^ " Man's a steerer, steerer, steerer, 

Man's a steerer — life is a pool." 

"I wonder, Tittens, how you and I shall steer through it? 
and whether the pool will be muddy or clear?" 

Twisting her fingers in and about her pet's jetty fur, 
Agatha sat silent, until slowly there grew a thoughtful shadow 
in her eyes, a forewarning of the gradual passing away of that 
childishness, which in her, from accidental circumstances, had 
lasted strangely long. 

" Come , we won't be foolish , Tittens ," cried she , suddenly 
starting up. " We'll put on our bonnets, and go out — that is, 
one of us will, and the other hiay take to Berlin wool and Mrs. 
lanson." 

The bonnet was popped on quickly and independently — 
Miss Bowen scorned to mdulge in the convenience or annoy- 
ance of a lady's-maid. Crossing the hall, the customary 
question, "Whether she would be home to dinner?" stopped 
her. 

"I don't know — I am not quite sure. Tell Mrs. lanson not 
to wait for me." 

And she passed out, feeling keener than usual the con- 
sciousness that nobody would wait for her , or look for her , or 
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miss her; that her comings in and goings out were perfectly 
indifferent to every human being in the house , called by cour- 
tesy her "home." Perhaps this was her own fault, but she 
could not help it. It was out of her nature to get up an 
interest among ordinary people , where interests there were 
none. 

Little more had she in the house whither she was ffoing to 
pay one of her extempore visits; but then there was the habit 
of old affection, begun before characters develope themselves 
into the infinite variety from which mental sympathy is 
evolved. She could not help liking Emma Thomycroft, her 
sole childish acquaintance, whose elder sister had been 
Agatha's daily governess, until she died. 

"I know Emma will be glad to see me, which is something; 
and if she does tire me with talk about the babies; why, 
children are better than Berlin wool. And there is always the 

Eiano. Besides, I must walk out, or I shall rust to death m this 
orrible Bedford Square." 
She walked on , rather in a misanthropic mood , a circum- 
stance to her not rare. But she had never known mother, 
sister, or brother; and the name of father was to her little 
more than an empty sound. It had occasionally come mistily 
over the Indian Ocean, in the shape of formal letters — the 
only letters that ever visited the dull London house where she 
spent her shut -up childhood, and acquired the accomplish- 
ments of her teens. Mr. Bowen died on the high seas: and 
when his daughter met the ship at Southampton, a closed black 
coffin was all that remained to her of the name of father. That 
bond , like all others , was destined to be to her a mere shadow. 
Poor Agatha! 

Quick exercise always brings cheerfulness when one is 
young , strong , and free from any real cares ; Agatha's imagi- 
nary ones, together with the vague sentimentalisms into which 
she was on the verge of falling, yet had not fallen, vanished 
under the influence of a cheerful walk on a sunny summer's 
day. She arrived at Mrs. Thomycroft's time enough to find 
that admirable young matron busied in teaching to her eldest 
boy the grand mystery of dining; that is, dining like a 
Christian, seated at a real table with a real silver knife and 
fork. These latter Master James evidently preferred poking 
into his eyes and nose , rather than his mouth , and evinced far 
greater anxiety to sit on the table than on the chairs 
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"Agatha, dear — so glad to see you!" and Emma's loo _ 
convinced even Agatha that this was true. " You will stay, c^ ^ 
course? Just in time to see James eat his first dinner, like ^ 
man ! Now Jemmie , wipe his pretty mouth , and then giv e 
Auntie Agatha a sweet kiss." 

Agatha submitted to the kiss, though she did not quite 
believe in the adjective; and felt a certain satisfaction in 
knowing that the title of "Auntie** was a mere compliment. 
She did not positively dislike children , else she would have 
been only half a woman , or a woman so detestable as to be an 
anomaly in creation; but her philoproffenitiveness was, to 
say the least , dormant at present ; and her sense of infantile 
beauty being founded on Sir Jo8hua*s and Murillo's cherubs, 
she had no great fancy for the ugly little James. 

She laid aside her bonnet, ana smoothing her curls in the 
nursery mirror, looked for one minute at her Pawnee-Indian 
face, the sight of which now often made her smile. Then she 
sat down to lunch with Emma and the children ; being allowed, 
as a great favour , to be placed next Master James , and drink 
with him out of his silver mug. Miss Bowen accepted the 
offered honour calmly, made no remark, but — went thirsty. 

For an hour or two she sat patiently listening to what had 
gone on in the house since she was there — how baby had cut 
two more teeth , and James had had a new braided frock — 
(which was sent for that she might look at it) — how Missy 
had been to her first children's party, and was to learn dancing 
at Midsummer, ifpapa could be coaxed to agree. 

" How is Mr. Thornycroft ? '* asked Agatha. 

" Oh , very well — papa is always well. I only wish the 
little ones took after him m that respect.** 

Agatha, who was old enough to remember Emma engaged, 
and Emma newly-married, smiled to think how entirely the 
lover beloved, and the all -important young husband had 
dwindled "into a mere "Papa;** liked and obeyed in a certain 
fashion, for Emma was a good wife, but evidently made a very 
secondary consideration to "the children." 

The young girl — as yet neither married , nor in love — 
wondered if this were always so. She often had such wonder- 
ings and speculation when she came to Emma*s house. 

She was growing rather tired of so much domestic infor- 
mation, and had secretly taken out her watch to see how many 
hours it would be to diimer and to Mr. Thornycroft, a sensible, 
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intelligent man , who from love to his wife had been always 
very kind to his wife's friends — when there came the not 
unwelcome sound of a knock at the haU-door. 

"Bless me; that is surely the Harpers. I had quite for- 
gotten Major Harper and the bears." 

"An odd conjunction," observed Agatha, smiling. 

"Major Harper, who yesterday, for the fifth time, promised 
to take Missy to the Zoological Gardens to see the bears. He 
has remembered it at last." 

No , he had not remembered it ; it would have been a very 
remarkable circumstance if he had; being a person so con- 
stantly full of engagements, for himself and others. The 
visitor was only his younger brother, who had often daundered 
in at Mrs. Thornycroft's house, possibly from a liking to 
Emma's friendly manner, or because, cast astray for a fort- 
night on the wide desert of London , he had , like Agatha, 
"nothing to do." 

If Nathanael had other reasons, they, of course, never 
came near the surface , but lay buried under the silent waters 
of his quiet mind. 

Agatha was half pleased , half disappointed at seeing him. 
Mrs. Thorny croft, good soul, was always charmed to have! a 
visitor, for her society did not attract many. Only betraying, 
as usual , what was uppermost in her simple thoughts, she 
could not long conceal ner regret concerning little Missy and 
the bears. 

To j^atha's great surprise, Mr. Harper, who she thought, 
in his dignified gravity, would never have condescended to 
such a tmng, volunteered to assume his brother's duty. 

"For," said he, with a slight smile, "I have had too 
mainr perilous encounters with wild bears in America, not 
to reel some curiosity in seeing a few captured ones in 
England." 

"That will be charming," cried Mrs. Thomycroffc, looking 
at him with a mixtm-e of respect and maternal benignitv. 
"Then you can tell Missy all those wonderftd stories, only 
don't frighten her." 

" Fernaps I might. She seems rather shy of me." And the 
adventurous young gentleman eyed askance a small be-rib- 
boned child , who was creeping about the room and staring at 
him. "Would it not be better if — " 
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* ' If mamma went ? There , Missy, don't cry ; mamma will 
go, and Agatha, too, if she would like it?'* 

"Certainly," Miss Bowen answered, with a mischievous 
glance at Nathanael. "I ought to investigate bears, if only to 
prove myself descended from a Pawnee Indian." 

So , once more , the heavy nut-brown curls were netted up 
into the crown of her black bonnet, and her shawl pinned on 
carelessly — rather too carelessly tor a young jwoman ; since 
that ffracious adornment, neatness, rarely increases with years. 
Agatna was quickly ready. In the ten minutes she had to wait 
for Mrs.Thornvcroft, she felt, more than once, how much mer- 
rier they would have been with the elder than the younger 
brother. Also — for Agatha was a conscientious girl — she 
thought, seriously, what a pity it was thalTso pleasant and kind 
a man as Major Harper had such an unfortunate habit of for- 
getting his promises. 

Yet she regretted him — regretted his flow of witty sayings 
that attracted the humorous half of her temperament, and his 
touches of seriousness or sentiment which hovered like plea- 
sant music round the yet-closed portals of her girlish heart. 
Until suddenly — conscientiousness again ! — she began to be 
aware she was thinking a deal too much of Major Harper; so, 
with a strong effort, turned her attention to his brother and 
the bears. 

She had leant on Mr. Harper's offered arm all the way to 
the Regent's Park, yet he had scarcely spoken to her. No 
wonder, therefore, that she had had time for medita^Jon , or 
that her comparison between the two brothers should be rather 
to Nathanael's disadvantage. The balance of favour, how- 
ever, began to right itself a little when she saw how kind he 
was to Emma Thornycroft , who alternately screamed at the 
beasts, and made foolish remarks concerning them ; also, how 
carefully he watched over little Missy and James, the latter of 
whom, with infantile pertinacity, would poke his small self 
into every possible danger. 

At the sunken den, where the big brown bear performs gym- 
nastic exercises on a centre tree , Master Jemmie was quite in 
his glory. He mulated Bruin by climbinff from his feet into 
nurse's arms — thence into mamma's, and lastly, much to her 
discomfiture, into Miss Bowen's. The attraction being that 
she happened to stand close to the railing and next to Mr, 
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Harper, who, with a bun stuck on the end of his long stick, had 
coaxed Bruin up to the very top of the tree. 

There the creature swayed awkwardly, his four unwieldy 
paws planted together, and his great mouth silently snapping 
at the cakes. Agatha could hardly help laughing; she, as well 
as the children , was so much amused at the monster. 

"Mr. Harper, ffive Missy your cane. Missy would like to 
feed bear," cried the mamma, now very bold, going with her 
eldest pet to the other side of the den, and attracting the 
animal thither. 

At which little Japaes , who could not yet speak, setting up 
a scream of vexation, tried to stretch after the creature ; and 
whether from his own impetuosity or her careless hold, sprang 
— oh, horror! — right out of Agatha's arms. A moment the 
little muslin frock caught on the railing — caught — ripped; 
then the sash , with its long knotted ends, which some one 
snatched at — nothing but the sash held up the shrieking 
child , who hun^ suspended halfway over the pit, in reach of 
the beast's very jaws. 

The bear did not at once see it, till startled by the mother's 
frightful cries. Then he opened his teeth — it looked almost 
like a grin — and began slowly to descend his tree, while, 
as slowly, the poor child's sash was unloosing with its weight. 

A murmur of horror ran through the people near; but not 
a man among them offered help. They all slid back, except 
Nathanael Harper. 

Agatha felt nis sudden gripe. **Holdmyhandfinii. Keep 
me in my balance ," he whispered , and throwing himself over 
to the whole extent of his body, and lon^ right arm, managed 
to catch hold of James, who struggled violently. 

" Hold me tight — tighter still, or we are lost," said he, 
trying to writhe back again ; his hand — such a little delicate 
hand it seemed for a man — quivering with the weight of the 
child. 

She grasped him frantically — his wrist : — his shoulder — 
nay, — stretching over, linked her arms round his neck. Some- 
thing in her touch seemed to impart strength to him. He 
whispered, half gasping, — 

" Hold me firm , and I'll do it yet , Agathrf" " She did not 
then notice, or recollect till long afterwards, how he had called 
her by her Christian name, nor the tone in which he had 
said it. 

Agatha's Husband, ^ 
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The moment afterwards, he had lifted the child out of the 
den, and poor Jemmie was screaming out his now harmless 
terror safe in the maternal arms. 

Then, and not till then , Agatha burst into tears. Tears, 
which no one saw, for the mother, hugging her baby, was 
the very centre of a sympathising crowd. Mr. Harper, 

Saler than ordinary, leaned against the stone-work of the 
en. 

"Oh, from what have you saved me?" cried Agatha, as 
after her thankfulness for the rescued life, came another 
thought, personal yet excusable. "Had Emma lost the 
child, I should have felt like a murderess to th& day of my 
death." 

Nathanael shook his head, trying to smile; but seemed un- 
able to speak. 

"You have not hurt yourself? " 

"Oh no. Very little. Only a strain," said he as he re- 
moved his hand from his side. " Go to your friend ; I will come 
presently." 

He did come — though not for a good while; and Miss 
Bowen fancied from his looks that he had been more injured 
than he acknowledged ; but she did not like to inquire. Never- 
theless he rose greatly in her estimation , less for his courage 
than for the presence of mind and common sense which made 
it valuable, and for the self-restraint and indifference which 
caused him afterwards to treat the whole adventure as such a 
trifling thing. 

It was, after all, nothing very romantic or extraordinary, 
and happened in such a brief space of time , that probably the 
circumstance is not noted in the traditionary chronicles of the 
Zoological Gardens , which contain the frightftd legend care- 
fully related that day by several keepers to Mrs. Tnomycroft 
— how a bear had actually eaten up a child, falling in the same 
manner into the same den. 

But the adventure, slight as it may appear, made a very 
great and sudden difference in the slender tie of acquaintance- 
ship, hitherto subsisting between Agatha and Major Harper's 
brotner. She began to treat Nathanael more like a friend, 
and ceased to think of him exactly as a "boy." 

Master James's mamma, when she at last turned her atten- 
tion from his beloved small self, was full of thanks to his pre- 
server, Mr.Harper assured her that his feat was merely a little 
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exertion of muscular strength, and at last grew evidently un- 
comfortable at being made so much of. Returning home with 
them, he would fain have crept away from the scene of his 
honours J but the good-natured , motherly-hearted Emma im- 
plored him to stay. 

" We will nurse you if you are hurt , which I am afraid you 
must be — it was such a dreadful strain! Oh Jemmie, Jem- 
mie ! ** and the poor mother shuddered. 

"Indeed you must come in," added Miss Bowen kindly, 
seeing that Emma's thoughts were floating away, as appeared 
this time natural enough, to her own concerns. "You shall 
rest all the evening, and we will talk to you, and be very, very 
agreeable. Pray yield 1 ' ' 

Nathanael argued no more, but went in "quite lamb-like," 
as Mrs. Thornycroft afterwards declared. 

This acqmescence in him was little rewarded, Agatha 
thought — for the evening happened to be duller even than 
evemngs usually passed at the Thomycrofts. The head of the 
household, being detained in the City, did not appear; and 
Mrs. Thomycroft's tongue, unchecked by her husband's pre- 
sence , and excited by the event of the afternoon , galloped on 
at a fearful rapidity. She poured out upon the luckless young 
man all the baby biography of her family, from Missy's 
christening down to the infant Selina's cutting of her first 
tooth. To all of which he listened with a praiseworthy atten- 
tion, giving at least silence, which was doubtless all the answer 
Emma required. 

But Agatha , whose sympathy in these things was , as be- 
fore said, as present small, grew naif ashamed, half vexed, and 
finally, rather angry — especially when she saw the pale 
weariness that gradually overspread Mr. Harper's face. More 
than once she hmted that he should have the arm-chair, or lie 
down, or rest in some way; but he took not the least notice; 
sitting immoveably in bis place , which happened to be next 
herself, and vaguely looking across the table towards Mrs. 
Thomycroft. 

At nine o'clock, becoming paler than ever, he bestirred 
himself, and talked of leaving. 

"I ought to be going too. It is not far, and as our roads 
agree, I will walk with you," said Agatha, simply. 

He seemed surprised — so much so, that she almost blushed, 
and would have retracted, save for the conscious\xs»e»<5klVjst 
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own frank and kindly purpose. She had watched him closety, 
and felt conyinoed that he had been more injured than he con- 
fessed; so in her generous straightforward fashion, she wanted 
to 'Hake care of him," until he was safe at his brother's door, 
which she could see from her own. And her solitary education 
had been conducted on such unworldly principles, that she 
never thought there was anything remarkable or improper in 
her proposmg to walk home with ayoung man, whom she Knew 
she could trust in every way, and who was besides Major 
Harper's brother. 

Wor did even the matronly Mrs. Thorny croft object to the 
plan — save that it took her visitors away so early. " Surely," 
she added, "you can't be tired out already.'* 

Agatha had an ironical answer on the very tip of her 
tongue: but something in the clear, "good" eye of Nathanael 
repressed her little wickedness. So she only whispered to 
Emma that for various reasons she had wished to return early. 

" Very well, dear, since you must go, I am sure Mr. Harper 
will be most happy to escort you." 

"If not, I hope he will just say so," added Agatha, very 
plainly. 

He smiled; and his full, soft grey eye, fixed on hers, had an 
earnestness which haunted her for many a day. She began 
heartily to like Major Harper's brother, though only as bis 
brother, with a sort of reflected regard, springing from that she 
felt for her guardian and friend. 

This consciousness made her manner perfectly easy, cheer- 
ful, and kind, even though they were in the perilously sen- 
timental position of two young people strolling home together 
in the soft twilight of a Midsummer evening; likewise occasion- 
ally stopping to look westward at a new moon , which peered 
at them round street- corners and through the open spaces of 
darkening sc^uares. But nothing could make these two at all 
romantic or interesting; their talk on the road was on the most 
ordinary topics — chiefly bears. 

"You seem quite familiar with wild beast life," Agatha 
observed. " Were you a very great hunter? " 

"Not exactly, for I never could muster up the courage, or 
the cowardice, wantonly to take away life. I don't remember 
ever shooting anything, except in self-defence, which was oc- 
casionally necessary during the journeys that I used to make 
from Montreal to the Indian settlements with Uncle Brian." 
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"Uncle Brian," repeated A^tha, wondering whether 
Major Harper had ever mentioned such a personage, daring 
the two years of their acquaintance. She thought not, since 
her memory had always kept tenacious record of what he said 
about his relatives — which was at best but little. It was one 
of the few things in him which jarred upon Agatha's feelings 
— Agatha^ to whose isolation the idea of a family and a home 
was so pathetically sweet — his seeming so totally indifferent 
to his own. All she knew of Major Harper^s kith and kin was, 
that he was the eldest brother of a large family, settled some- 
where down in Dorsetshire. 

These thoughts swept through her mind , as Agatha re- 
peated interrogatively "Uncle Brian?" 

'* The same who fifteen years since took me out with him to 
America ; my father's youngest brother. Has Frederick never 
told you of him? They two were great companions once.** 

"Oh, indeed!" And Agatha, seeing that Nathanael at 
least showed no dislike , but rather pleasure , in speaking of 
his family, thought she might harmlessly indulge her curiosity 
about the Harpers of Dorsetshire. "And you went away with 
Mr. Brian Harper, at ten years old. How could your mother 
part with you?" 

" She was dead — she died when I was bom. But I ought 
to apologise for thus talking of family matters, which cannot 
interest you." 

" On the contrary, they do — very much I " cried Agatha ; 
and then blushed at her own earnestness, at which Nathanael 
brightened up into positive warmth. 

* * How kind you are I how I wish you knew my sisters ! It is 
so pleasant to me to know them at last, after writingto them 
and thinking about them for these many years. How you 
would like our home — I call it home , forgetting that I have 
been only a visitor , and in a short time must go back to my 
real home, Montreal." 

* * Must you indeed ! " And Agatha felt sony . She had been 
at once surprised and gratified by the confidential way in 
which this usually reserved young man talked to her ^ and her 
alone. " Why do you Uve in America ? I hate Americans." 

"Do you,*^ said he, smiling, as if he read her thoughts. 
" But I have neither Yankee blood nor education. I was Eng- 
lish born; brought up in British Canada, and by Uncle Brian. 

He spoke the latter words with a certain, ^t^xxii ^^<:!^<^'^> 
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as if his uncle's mere name were sufficient guarantee for him- 
self. Agatha secretly wondered what could possibly be the 
reason that Major Harper had never even mentioned this per- 
sonage, whom Nathanael seemed to hold in such honour. 

"Of course," he continued, "though I dearly like Eng- 
land, though" — and he sunk his voice a little ^" though now 
it will be doubly hard to go away, I could never think of leav- 
ing Uncle Brian to spend his old age alone in the country of his 
adoption." 

"No, no," returned Agatha, absently, her thoughts still 
running on tnis new Mr. Harper. " What profession is he ? " 

"Nothing now. He has led an unsettled life — always 
poor. But he took care to settle me in a situation under the 
Canadian Government. We both think ourselves well to do 



now." 



Agatha's sense of womanly decorum could hardly keep her 
from pressing her companion s arm, in instinctive acknowledg- 
ment of his goodness. She thought his face looked absolute^ 
beautifuL 

However, restraining her quick impulses within the bounds 
^of proprietry, she walked on. "And so you will again cross 
that fearful Atlantic Ocean?" she said at length, with a slight 
shudder. The young man saw her gesture, and looked sur- 
prised — nay, gladdened. But nevertheless he remained 
silent. 

Agatha did the same , for the mention of the sea brought 
back to her the one only noteworthy incident of her life, which 
had given her this strange antipathy to the sea and to the 
thought of traversing it. But this su bj ect — the horrible bug- 
bear of her childhood — she rarely liked to recur to, even now; 
so it did not mingle in her conversation with Mr. Harper. 

At last Nathanael said; "I would it were possible — indeed 
Ihave often vainly tried — to persuade Uncle Brian to come 
back to England. But since he will not, it is clearly right for 
me to return to Canada. Anne Valerv says so." 

" Anne Valery I " again repeated Agatha, catching at this 
second strange name with which she was supposed to be fa- 
miliar. 

"What, did you never hear of her — my father's ward, my 
sister's chief friend — quite one of the family? Is it possible 
that my brother never spoke to you of Anne Valery?" 

N0| certainly not. Agatha was quite sure of that The 
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circumstance of Major Harper's having a friend who bore the 
very suspicious and romantically-interesting name of Anne 
Valery, could never have slipped Miss Bowen*s memory. . She 
answered Nathanael's question in an abrupt negative ; but all 
the way through Russell-square she silently pondered as to 
who, or what hke, Anne Valery could be? finally sketching 
a fancy portrait of a bewitching young creature, with blue 
eyes and golden hair — the style of beauty which Agatha most 
envied, because it was most unlike herself. 

Ere reaching Dr. Ianson*s door, her attention was called 
to Mr. Harper, whose feet dragged so wearily along, that 
Agatha was convinced that, in spite of his efforts to conceal it, 
he was seriously ill. Her womanly sympathy rose — she 
earnestly pressed him to come in and consult Dr. lanson. 

"No — no. Uncle Brian and I always cure ourselves. As 
he often says, * A man after forty is either a doctor or a fool.* " 

" But you are only twenty-five.'* 

"Ayr, but I have seen enough to make me often feel like a 
manor forty,** said he, smiling. "Do not mind me. That 
strain was rather too much ; but I shall be all right in a day or 
two.'* 

"I hope so,*' cried Agatha, anxiously; "since, did you 
suflPer, I should feel as if it were all of my causing, and for me." 

" Do you think I should regret that r " said tne youngman, 
in a tone so low, that its meamng scarcely reached her. Then, 
as if alarmed at his own words, he shook hands with her hastily, 
and walked down the square. 

Agatha thought how different was the abrupt, singular 
manner of Nathanael from Major Harper's tender, lingering, 
courteous adieu. Nevertheless, she fulfilled her kmd purpose 
towards the young man; and running to her own window, 
watched his retreating figure, till her mind was relieved by 
seeing him safely enter his brother's door. 



CHAPTER III. 

A WEEK— najr more than a week slipped by in the custom- 
ary monotony of that large , placidly genteel, Bedford-square 
house, and Agatha heard nothing ofthe house round the comer, 
which constituted one of the faint few interests of her existence. 
Sometimes she felt vexed at the lengthened ab&e\y^^ ^S^V^x 
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£rieud and '^ guardian," as she persisted in considering him; 
sometimes the thought of young r^athanael's pale face crossed 
her fancy, awakening both sincere compassion and an uncom- 
fortable doubt that au might not be going on quite right within 
the half-drawn window- blinds , at which she now and tiien 
darted a curious glance. 

At last her curiosity or interest rose to such a pitch, that it 
is to be feared that Agatha in her independent spirit, and 
ignorance of, or indifference to the world , might have com- 
mitted the terrific impropriety of making a good-natured in- 
quiry at the door of this bachelor-establishment She certainly 
would, had it consisted only of the harmless youth Nathanael; 
but then Major Harper, at the mention of whose name Mrs. 
lanson now began to smile aside , and the inyalid Jane to dart 
towards Agatha quick, inquisitive looks — No; she felt an in- 
vincible repugnance to knocking, on any pretence, at Major 
Harper's door. 

However, having nothing to do and little to think of , and, 
moreover, being under the unwholesome necessity of keeping 
all her thoughts to herself, her conjectures grew into such a 
mountain of discomfort — partly selfish, partly generous, out 
of the hearty gratitude which had been awakened in her to- 
war(k the younger brother since the adventure with the bear — 
that Miss Bowen set off one fine morning , hoping to gain in- 
telligence of her neighbours by the round-about medium of 
Emma Thorny croft. 

But that excellent matron had had two of her children ill 
with some infantine disease , and had in consequence not a 
thought to spare for any one out of her own household. The 
name of Harper never crossed her lips until Agatha, using a 
safe plural, boldly asked the question, " Had Emma seen any- 
thing of them?" 

Mrs. Thomycroft could not remember. — Yes, she fancied 
some one had called — Mr. Harper, perhaps; or no, it must 
have been the Maior, for somebody had said something about 
Mr. Nathanael's being ill or out of town. But the very day 
i^er that the measles came out on James, and poor little Missy 
had just been "moved out of the night-nursery into the spare 
bedroom, &c., &c., &c. 

The rest of Emma's information concerning her babies was, 
as they sav in the advertisements of lost property, ** of no va- 
lue to anybody Imt tiie original owner." 
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Agatha bestowed a passing regret on young Nathanael, 
whether he were ill or out of town ; she would have liked to 
have seen more of him. But that Major Harper should con- 
trive to saunter up to the Regent's Park to visit the Thorny- 
crofts, and never find time to turn a street-corner to say " how 
d'ye do" to her! she thought neither courteous nor kina. 

There was little inducement to spend the day with Emma, 
who, in her present mood and the state of her household, was 
a mere conversational Dr. Buchan — a walking epitome of do- 
mestic medicine. So Miss Bowen extended her progress ; took 
an early dinner with Mrs. Hill, and stayed all the afternoon at 
that good old lady's silent and quiet lodgings, where there 
was neither piano nor books, save one, which Agatha patiently 
read aloud for two whole hours — " The Life of Elizabeth 
Fry." A volume uninteresting enough to a j^oung creature 
like herself, yet sometimes smiting her with involuntary re- 
flections, as she contrasted her own aimless, useless existence 
with the life of that worthy Quakeress — the prison- angel. 

Having tired herself out, first with reading and then with 
singing — very prosjr and lengthy ballads of the old school, 
which were the ditties Mrs. Hill always chose — Agatha 
departed much more cheerful than she came. So great 
strength and comfort is there in having something to do, 
especially if that something happens to be , according to the 
old nursery-rhyme — 

Not for ourself , bat our neighbour. 

Another day passed — which, being rainv, made the Doctor's 
dull house seem more inane than ever to the girl's restless hu- 
mour. In the evening, at his old-accustomed hour. Major 
Harper *< dropped in ," and Agatha forgot his sins of omission 
in her cordial welcome. Very cordial it was , and unaffected, 
such as a young girl of nineteen may give to a man of forty, 
without her meamng being ill- construed. But under it Major 
Harper looked pathetically sentimental and uncomfortable. 
Very soon he moved away and became absorbed in delicate 
attentions towards the sick and suffering Jane lanson. 

Agatha thought his behaviour rather odd , but generously 
put upon it the best construction possible — vi2. , nis known 
tdnd-heartedness. So she herself went to the other side of the 
invalid couch , and tried to make mirth likewise. 
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Asking after Mr. Harper, she learnt that her friend hi^^^ ^ 
acting as sick-nurse to his brother for some days. 

"Poor fellow — he wttl not confess that he is ill, o^r wh 
made him so. But I hope he will be about again sooz?^ / 
they are anxiously expecting him in Dorsetshire. Nathana ^^ 
is the *good boy* of our family, and as worthy a creature ^^ 
ever breathed." 

Agatha smiled with pleasure to see the elder brother waxin 
so generously warm; out when she smiled. Major Harpc 
sighed, and cast his handsome eyes another way. All th«r 
evening he scarcely talked to her at all. but to Mrs. and Miss 
lanson. Agatha was quite puzzled by tuis pointed avoidance, 
not to say incivility , and had some thoughts of plainly asking 
him if he were vexed with her; but womanly pride conquered 
girlish frankness , and she was silent 

After tea their quartett was broken by a visitor, whom all 
seemed astonished to see, and none more so tnan Major 
Harper. 

*' Why , Nathanael. I thought you were safely disposed of 
with your sofa and book. What madness makes you come out 
to-night V" 

"Inclination, and weariness/' returned the other ^ indif- 
ferently, as, without making more excuses or apologies, he 
dragged himself to the arm-chair, which Miss l3o wen good- 
uaturcdly drew out for him, and slipped into the circle, quite 
naturally. 

"Well, wilful lads must have their way," cried his brother, 
" and I am only too glad to see you so much better." 

With that, the flow of the AIajor*s winning conversation re- 
commenced; in which current aJl the rest ot the company lay- 
like silent pebbles, only too happy to be bubbled round by 
such a pleasant and refreshing stream. 

The younger Harper sat in his arm-chair, leaning his fore- 
head on his hand, and from under that curve now and then 
looking at them all, especially Agatha. 

At a late hour the orothers went away, leaving Mrs. and 

Miss lanson in a state of extreme .delight, and Miss Bowen in 

a mood that, to say the least, was thoughtful — more thought- 

finl tiian usual. 

. Aftei^ that lively evening followed three dull days, consisting 

iiary forenoon, an afternoon walk through the squares, 

iMtokgammon, and bed; the next morning, da capo al . 
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pae^ and so on; a dance of existence as monotonous as that of 
the spheres , and not half so musical. On the fourth day , while 
Miss Bowen was out walking, Nathanael Harper called to take 
leave before his journey to Dorsetshire. He stayed some time, 
waiting Agatha's return, Mrs. lanson thought; but finally 
changed his mind , and made an abrupt departure, for which 
thatyounff lady was rather sorry than otherwise. 

The fifth day , Emma Thornycrof t appeared , and strange 
to say, without any of her little ones; still stranger, without 
many references to them on her lips , except the general in- 
formation that they were all getting well now. 

The busy woman evidently had something on her mind, and 
plunged at once in medias res. 

"Agatha , dear, I came to have a little talk with you." 

"Very well,*' said Agatha smiling; calmly and prepared 
to give up her 'morning to the discussion of some knotty point 
in dress or infantile education. But she soon perceivea that 
Emma's pretty face was too ominously important for anything 
short of that gravest interest of feminine life — matrimony; or 
more properly in this case — match-making. 

"Agatha, love," repeated Emma, with the affectionate 
accent that was always quite real , but which now deepened 
imder the circumstances of the case, "do you know that 
young Northen has been speaking to Mr. Thomycroft about 
you again." 

"I am very sorry for it," was the short answer. 
• ' " But , my dear , isn't it a great pity that you could not like 
the young man? Such a cooayoung man too , and with such a 
nice establishment alreaojr. If you could only see his house in 
Cumberland Terrace — tne real Turkey carpets, inlaid tables, 
and damask chairs." 

"But I can't marry carpets , tables , and chairs." 

"Agatha, you are so funny! Certainly not, without the 
poor man himself. But there is no harm in him, and I am sure 
he would make an excellent husband." 

"I sincerely hope so, provided he is not mine. Come, 
Tittens , tell Mrs. Tnomycroft what you think on the matter," 
cried the wilful girl, trying to turn the question off by catching 
her little favourite. But Emma would not thus be set aside. 
She was evidently well-primed with a stronger and steadier 
motive than what usually occupied and sufficed her easy 
mind. 
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"Ah — how can you be so childish ! But when you come to 
my age — " 

"1 shall, in a few more years. I wonder if I shall be as 
yoimg-looking as you, Emma?" This was a very adroit thrust 
on the part of Miss Agatha , but for once it failed. 

" I hope and trust so , dear. That is , if you have as good a 
husband as I have. Only, be he what he may, he cannot be 
such another as my dear James." 

Agatha internally hoped he might not; for, much as she 
liked and respected Emma's good spouse , her ideal of a hus- 
band was certainly not Mr. James Thomycroft. 

"Tell me," continued the anxious matron, keeping up 
the charge — " tell me , Agatha , do you ever intend to marry 
at all?" 

"Perhaps so; I can't say. AskTittens!" 

"Did you ever think in earnest of marrying? And" — here 
with an air of real concern Emma stole her arm round her 
friend's waist — " did you ever see anybody whom you fancied 
you could like , if he asked you? " 

Agatha laughed , but the colour was rising in her brown 
cheek. * * Tut , tut , what nonsense ! " 

"Look at me, dear, and answer seriously." 

Agatha, thus hemmed in, turned her face full round , and 
said, with some dignity, "I do not know, Emma, what right 
you have to ask me that question." 

"Ah, it is so; I feared it was," sighed Emma, not in the 
least offended. "1 often thought so , even before he hinted — " 

" Who hinted — and what? " 

" I can't tell you ; I promised not. And of course you ought 
not to know. Oh , dear, what am I letting out ! " added poor 
Mrs. Thomycroft, in much discomfiture. 

" Emma , you will make me angry. What ridiculous notion 
have you got into your head? What on earth do you mean ? " 
cried Miss Bowen, speaking quicker than her usual quick 
fashion , and dashing the kitten off her knee as she rose. 

" Don't be vexed with me , my poor dear girl. It may not 
be so — I hope not; and even if it were, he is so handsome, 
so agreeable, and talks so beautifully — I am sure you are 
not the first woman by many a dozen that has been in love 
with him." 

"With whom?" was the sharp question, as Agatha grew 
quite pale. 
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" I must not say. — Ah, yes — I must. It may be a mere 
supposition. I wish you would only tell me so , and set my 
mind at rest , and his too. He is quite unhappy about it , poor 
man , as I see. Though , to be sure , he could not help it , even 
if you did care for him." 

"Him — what 'him?'" 

" Major Harper." 

Agatha's storm of passion sank to a dead calm. She sat 
down again composedly, turning her flushed cheeks from the 
light. 

"This is a new and very entertaining story. You will 
be kind enough, Emma, to tell me the whole, from beginning 
to end." 

" It all lies in a nutshell , my dear. Oh , how glad I am that 
you take it so quietly. Then, perhaps it is all a mistake, arising 
from your hearty manner to every one. I told him so , and said 
that he need not scruple visiting you, or be in the least afraid 
that — " 

" That I was in love with him? He was afraid , then? He in- 
formed you so? Very kind of him ! I am very much obliged to 
Major Harper." 

* * There now — off you go again. Oh , if you would but be 
patient." 

" Patient — when the only friend I had insults me ! — when 
I have neither father, nor brother 7- nobody — nobody — " 
She stopped , and her throat choked ; but the struggle was in 
vain; sne burst into uncontrollable tears. 

"You have me, Agatha, always me, and James!" cried 
Emma, hanging about her neck, and weeping for company; 
until, very soon, the proud girl shut down the floodgates of her 
passion, and became herself again. Herself — as she could 
not have been , were there a mightier power dwelling in her 
heart than pride. 

" Now, Emma, since you have seen how the thing has vexed 
me , though not" — ana she laughed — "not as being one of 
the many dozens of fools in love with Major Harper — will you 
tell me how this amusing circumstance arose ? " 

"I really cannot, my dear. The whole thing was so hurried 
and confused. We were talking together, very friendly and 
sociably , as the Major and I always do , about you ; and how 
much I wished you to be settled in life , as he must wish like- 
wise, being the trustee of your little fortune, and standixL^vc^^ 
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sort of fatherly relation towards you. He did not seem to like 
the word; looted very grave and very — " 

'^ Compassionate, doubtless ! Said ' he had reason to believe, 
that is to fear, I did not regard him quite as a father! ' That 
was it, Emma, I suppose?" 

"Well, my dear, I am glad to see you laughing at it. I 
don't remember his precise words." 

" Probably these : * My dear Mrs. Thomycroft, I am greatly 
afraid poor Agatha Bowen is dying for love of me.' Very 
candid — and Rke a gentleman! " 

"Now you are too sarcastic; for he is a gentleman, and 
most kind-hearted too. If you had only seen how grieved 
he was at the bare idea of your being made unhappy on Mb 
account!" 

"How considerate! — and how very confidential he most 
have been to you ! " 

"Nay, he hardly said anything plainly: I assure you he 
did not. Only somehow he gave me the impression that he 
was airaid of — what I had feared for a long time. For as I 
always told you, Agatha, Major Harper is a settled bachelor 
— too old to change. Besides, he has had so many women in 
love with him." 

" Does he count their names, one by one, on his fingers, 
and hang their locks of hair on his paletot, after the Indian 
fashion Nathanael Harper told us of? — Poor Nathanaell" 
And on her excited mood that pale "good" face rose up 
like a vision of serenity. She ceased to mock so bitterly at 
Nathanael's brother and her own once honoured friend. 

"I don't like your abusing Major Harper in this way," 
said Emma, gravely; "we all know his little weaknesses, but 
he is an excellent man, and my husband likes him. And it is 
nothing so very wonderful if he has been rather confidential 
with a steady married woman like me — just the right person, 
in £hort. It was for your good too, my dear. I am sure I 
asked him plainly if he ever could think of marrying you? But 
he shook his head, and answered, * No, that was quite impos- 
sible.' " 

"Quite impossible, indeed," said Agatha, her proud lips 
quivering. "And should he favour you with any more confi- 
dences, you may tell him that Agatha Bowen never knew what 
it was to be *in love' with any man. Likewise, that were h 
the only man on earth, she would not condescend to fall : 
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love with, or marry Major Frederick Harper. — Now Emma, 
let us go down to lunch." 

They would have done so, after Mrs. Thomycroft had 
kissed and embraced her friend, in sincere delight that Agatha 
was quite heart-whole, and ready to make what she called " a 
sensible marriage," but they were stopped on the stairs by a 
letter that came Dy post. 

"A strange hand," Miss Bowen observed, carelessly. 
"Will you go down-stairs, Emma, and I will come when I 
have read it." 

But Agatha did not read it. She threw it on the floor, and 
turning the bolt of the door, paced her little drawing-room in 
extreme agitation. 

" I am glad I did not love him — I thank God I did not love 
him," she muttered by fits. "But I might have done so, so 
good and kind as he was, and I so young, with no one to care 
tor. And no one cares for me — no one — no one ! " 

"Young Northen" darted through her mind, but she 
laughed to scorn the possibility. What love could there be in 
an empty-headed fool? 

"Never any but fools have ever made love to me ! Oh, if 
an honest, noble man did but love me, and I could marry, 
and get out of this friendless desolation, this contemptible, 
scheming, match-making set, where I and my feelings are 
talked of, speculated on. bandied about from house to house. 
It is horrible — horrible ! But Til not cry ! No ! " 

She dried the tears that were scorching her eyes, and 
mechanically took up her letter; until, remembering how 
long she had been upstairs, and how all that time Emma's 
transparent disposition and love of talk might have laid her 
and her whole affairs open before the lansons, she quickly put 
the epistle in her pocket unread, and went down into the 
dining-room. 

It was not till night, when she sat idly brushing out her 
long curls, and lookmg at her Pawnee face in the mirror — 
alas ! the poor face now seemed browner and uglier than ever ! 
— that Agatha recollected this same letter. 

"It mav give me something to think about, which will be 
well," signed she; and carelessly pushing her hair behind 
her ears, she drew the candle nearer, and began leisurely to 
read. 

The commencement was slightly abrupt: 
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"A month ago — had any one told me I should write this 
letter, I could not have believed it possible. But strange 
things happen in our lives — things over which we seem to 
have no control; we are swept on by an impulse and a power 
which most often guide us for our good. I hope it may be so 
now. 

^^I came to England with no intention save that of seeing 
my family, and no affection in my heart stronger than for 
them. Living the solitary life that Uncle Brian leads, I have 
met with few women, and have never loved any woman — 
until now. 

"You may think me a *boyj* indeed, I overheard you 
say so once ; but I am a man — with a heart full of all a man's 
emotions, passionate and strong. Into that heart I took you^ 
from the first moment I ever saw your face. This is just three 
weeks ago, but it might have been three years — I know you 
so well. 1 have watched you continually; every trait of your 
character — every thought of your mina. From other people 
I have found out every portion of your history — every daily 
action of your life. I know you wholly and completely, faults 
and all, and — I love you. No man will ever love you more 
than I. 

" That you should have the least interest in me now, is, I 
am aware, unlikely; indeed, almost impossible; therefore I 
shall not expect or desire any answer to this letter, sent just 
before I leave for Dorsetshire. 

" On my return, a week hence, I shall come and see you, 
should you not forbid it. I shall come merely as a friend^ so 
that you need have no scruple in my visiting you, once at least. 
If afterwards, when you know me better, you should suffer 
me to ask for another title, giving to you the dearest and 
closest that man can give to woman — then — oh I little you 
think how I would love you, Agatha! 

" Nathanael Locsx Harper." - 

Agatha read this letter all through with a kind of fascina- 
tion. Her first emotion was that of most utter astonishment. 
It had never crossed her mind that Nathanael Harper was the 
sort of being very likelj^ to fall in love with anybody — and 
for him to love her! With such a love, too, that despite its 
suddenness carried with it the impression of quiet depth, 
strength, and endurance irresistible. It was beyond belief . 
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She read over again fragments of his own words. " I took 
you into my heart from the first moment I ever saw you; " — 
" I love you — no man will ever love you more than I ; " Little 
you think how I would love you, Agatha I " 

Agatha — whoa minute before had been pondering mourn* 
fully that no one cared for her — that she was of no use to any 
one — and that no living soul would miss her, were her 
existence blotted out from the face of earth that very night! 

She began to tremble; ay, even though she felt that Na- 
thanael had judged correcfly — that she did not now love 
him, and probably never might — still, overwhelmed with 
the sudden sense of Ivis great love, she trembled. A strange 
softness crept over her; and for the second time that day she 
yielded to a weakness only drawn from her proud heart by 
rare emotions — Agatha wept. 

CHAPTEE IV, 

To say that Agatha Bowen slept but ill that night would 
be unnecessary: smce there is probably no girl who did not 
do so after receiving a first love5etter. And this was indeed 
her first; for the common-place and business-like episode of 
young Northen had not been beautified by any such composi- 
tions. A second harmless adventure of like kind had furnished 
her with a little amusement and some vexation', — but never 
till now had her girlish heart been approached by any wooing 
which she could instinctively feel was that of real love. It 
touched her very much : for a time absorbing all distinct reso- 
lutions or intentions in a maze of pleasant, tender pity, and 
wonderment not unmixed with fear. 

Half the night she lay awake, planning what she should 
do and say in the future ; writing in her head a dozen imagi- 
narv answers to Mr. Harper's letter, until she recollected that 
he had expressly stated it required none. Nevertheless, she 
thought she must write, if only to tell him that she did not 
love him, and that there was not the slightest use in his hoping 
to be anything more to her than a friend. 

"A friend!" She recoiled at the word, remembering how 

sorely her pride and feelings had been wounded by him she 

once held to be the best friend she had. She never could hold 

him as such any more. Her impulsive anger exaggerated 

Agalhai's Husband* % 
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even to wickedness the vanity of a man who fancied eveiT 
woman was in love with him. She forgot all Major Harper's 

food qualities, his high sense of honour, his unselfish kind- 
eartedness, his generous, gay spirit. She set him down at 
once as unworthy the name of ftiend. Then — what Mend 
had she? Not one — not one in the world. 

In this strait, strangely, temptingly sweet seemed to come 
the words, **/ love you] no man wUl ever love you better 
than /." 

To one whose heart is altogether free , the knowled^ of 
being deeply loved, and by a man whose attachment would do 
honom* to any woman, is a thought so soothing, so alluring, 
that from it sprinc half the marriages — not strictly love- 
marriages — whicn take place in the world; sometimes, 
though not always, ending m real happiness. 

Agatha be^an to consider that it would seem very odd if 
she wrote to Mr. Harper, ia his home, among his family. 
Perhaps his sisters mignt notice her hana- writing — a useless 
fear, since they had never seen it; and at all events it would 
be a pity to trouble his happiness in that pleasant visit, by 
convey inff prematurely the news of his rejection. She would 
wait, and give him no answer for at least a day or two ; it was 
such a bitter thing to inflict pain on any human being, espe- 
cially on one so gentle and good as Natnanael Harper. 

With this determination she went to sleep. She woke next 
morning, having a confused sense that something had hap- 
pened, that some one had ^ieved and offended her; and — 
strange consciousness, softly dawnins! — that some one 
loved her — deeply, dearly, as in all the days since she was 
bom she had never been loved before. That even now some 
one mieht be thinking of her — of her alone, as his "first ob- 
ject in tne world. The sensation was new, inexplicable, but 
pleasant nevertheless. It made her feel — what the desolate 
orphan girl rarely had felt — a sort of tenderness for, and 
honouring of herself. As she dressed, she once looked wist- 
fully, even pensively, in the looking-glass. 

** It is certainly a queer, brown, Pawnee face ! I wonder 
what he could see in it to admire. He is very good, very ! I 
wish I could have cared for him ! " 

Her heart trembled; all the woman in her was touched. 
But Agatha was resolved not to be sentimental, so she 
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fastened tier morning-dress rather more tastefully than usual, 
and descended to breakfast. 

Beside her plate lay a letter, which was pretty closely 
eyed by the lanson family, as their inmate's correspondence 
had always been remarkaoly small. 

"A black edge and seal. No bad news, I hope, my dear 
Miss Bowen?" said the doctor's wife, sjnnpathetically. 

Agatha did not fear. Alas! in the whole wide world she 
had not a relative to lose ! And, glancing at the rather pecu- 
liar hand, she recognised it at once. She remembered like- 
wise , to account for the black seal , that one of the Miss 
Harpers had died within the year. So whether from the spice 
of malice in her composition she wished to disappoint the 
polite inquisitiveness of the lansons, or whether &om more 
generous reasons of her own, Miss Bowen left her letter un- 
opened until the meal was done; when, carelessly taking it 
up, she adjourned to her own sitting room. 

There was not the slightest necessity for any such precau- 
tion, as the missive contamed merely these lines : — 

"In my letter of yesterday — which I doubt not you have 
received, since I posted it myself — I omitted to say that not 
even my brother is aware of it, or of its purport; as I rarely 
inform any one of my own private affairs. Though , of course, 
I presume not to lay the same restriction on you. God bless 
you!" 

The " God bless you I " was added hastily in less neat writ- 
ing, as if the letter had been broken open to do it The sig- 
nature was merely his initials, "N. L. H.," and the date 
" Kingcombe Holm," which Agatha supposed was his father's 
house in Dorsetshire. 

Then even there, amidst his dear home circle, he had 
thought of her! Agatha was more moved by that trifling cir- 
cumstance , and by the self-restraint and silence that accom- 
panied it , than she would have been by a whole quire of ordi- 
nary love-letters. 

He did not write again during seven entire days, and while 
this pause lasted she had time to think much and deeply. She 
ceased to play and talk confidentially with Tittens, and felt 
herself growing into a woman fast. Great mental changes may 
at times be wrought in one week , especially when it happens 
to be one of those not infrequent July weeks , which seeuk.«s^M 
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the sky were bent upon raining out at once the team of the 
whole summer. 

On the Friday evening , when Miss Bowen , heartily tired 
of her weather-bound imprisonment, stood at the dining-room 
window p looking out on a hazy, yellow glow that began to 
appear m the west, sparkled on the drenched trees of the 
square , and made little bright reflections on the rain-pools of 
the payement, — there appeared a gentleman from the house 
round the corner, carefully picking his steps by the crossings 
and finally landing at Doctor lanson's door. It was Migor 
Harper. 

Agatha instinctiyely quitted the window, but on second 
thoughts returned thither, and when he chanced to look xsp, 
composedly bowed. 

He was come to spend the evening as usual, and she must 
meet him as usual too , otherwise he might think — supposing 
he had not yet seen Emma Thomycroft, or even if he bad, — 
might think — what made Agatha's cheek bum like fire. !Bat 
she controlled herself. The first vehemence of her pride and 
anger was over now. She had discovered that the dawning in- 
clination on which she had bestowed a few dreamings and 
sighings, trjiug, in foolish girlish fashion, to fan a diance 
tinder-spark into the holy altarfire of a woman's first love — 
had gone out in darkness, and that her free heart lay quiet, 
in a sort of twiliffht shade waiting for its destiny. 

Nor for the last few days had she even thought of Natha- 
nael. His silence had as yet no power to grieve or surprise 
her; if it struck her at all, it was with the hope that perhaps 
his wooing might die out of itself, and save her the trouble of 
a painful refusal. She had begun to think — what girls of 
nineteen are very slow to comprehend — that there might be 
other things in the world besides love and its ideal dreams. 
She had read more than usual — some sensible prose , some 
lofty-hearted poetry; and was, possibly, "a sadder and a 
wiser" girl than she had been that day week. 

In thb changed mood, after a little burst of well-controlled 
temper, a scornful pang , and a slight trepidation of the heart, ' 
Miss Agatha Bowen walked up-st&s to the (hrawing-room to 
meet I^Iajor Harper. 

Her manner in so doing was most commendable , and a 
worthy example to those young ladies who have to extinguish 
the tiny embers of a month or two's idle fancy , created oy aa 
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impressible nature , by girlhood's frantic longing after unseen 
mysteries , and by the terrible misfortune of having nothing 
to do. But Miss Boweu's demeanour, so highly creditable, 
cannot be set forward in words , as it consisted in the very 
simplest, mildest, andpolitest "How d'yedo." 

Major Harper met her with his accustomed pleasantly ten- 
der air, until gradually he recollected himself, looked pen- 
sive, and subsided into coldness. It was evident to Agatha 
that he could not have had any communication from Mrs. 
Thomycroft. She was growing vexed again, alternating 
from womanly wrath to childish pettishness — for in her heart 
of hearts she had a. deep and friendly regard for the noble half 
of her guardian's character — when suddenly she decided that 
it was wisest to leave the room and take refuge in indifference 
and her piano. There she stayed for certain^ an hour. 

At length, Major Harper came softly into her sitting- 
room. 

"Don't let me disturb you — but, when you have quite 
finished playing, I should like to say a word to you. — Merely 
on business," he added, witii a slightly conftised maimer, un- 
usual to the perfect self-possession of Major Harper. 

Agatha sat down and faced him, so frigidly, that he 
seemed to withdraw from the range of her eyes. " i ou do not 
often converse with me on business." 

He drew back. " That is true. But I considered that with 
so }^oung a lady as yourself it was needless. — And I hate all 
business," he added, imperatively. 

"Then I regret that my father burdened you with mine." 

" No burden ; it is a pleasure — if by any means I can be of 
use to you. Believe me , my dear Miss Bowen , your advan- 
tage, your security, ismy chief aim. And therefore , in this 
investment , of which I think it right to inform you — " 

"Investment?" she repeated, turning round a childish 
puzzled face. "Oh, Major Harper, you know I am quite ig- 
norant of these things. JDo let us talk of something else." 

"With all my heart," he responded, evidently much re- 
lieved, and turned the somewhat awkward conversation to the 
first available topic, which chanced to be his brother Na- 
thanaeL 

" You cannot think how much I miss him in my rooms, even 
though he was such a short time with me. An excellent lad is 
N. L., and I hew they are making so much of him. ml^oWk^V 
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Bhire. They tell me he will certainly stay there the whole 
three months of his leave." 

"Oh, indeed!" observed Agatha, briefly. She hardly 
knew whetiier to be pleased or sorry at this news, or by doubt- 
ing it to take a feminine -pride in being so much better in- 
formed on the subject than tne Harper family. 

"No wonder he is so happy," continued the Major, with 
^e of his occasional looks of momentary, though real sadness 
"Fifteen years is a long time to be away. Though , I fear, I 
myselfhave been almost as long without seeing tne whole fa- 
mily together." 

"Are they all together now?" — Agatha felt an irresistible 
desire to ask questions. 

"I believe so: at least my father and mv three unmarried 
sisters. Old bacnelors and old maids are plentiful in the Har- 
per family. We are all stiff-necked animals ; we eschew even 
gilded harness." 

Agatha's cheek glowed with anger at this supposed bene- 
volent warning to herself. 

"I dare say your sisters are very happy, nevertheless; 
marriage is not always a * holy estate,'" said she, carelessly. 
"But there was some other Dorsetshire lady whom Mr. Harper 
told me of. Who is Anne Valery ? " 

Major Frederick Harper actually started , and the deep 
sensitive colour , which not even his forty years and his long 
worldly experience could quite keep down , rose in his hand- 
some face. 

" So N. L. spoke to you of her. No wonder. She is an — 
an excellent person." 

"An excellent person," repeated Agatha, mischievously. 
" Then she is rather elderly, I conclude?" 

"Elderly — Anne Valery elderlj! By Heavens, no!" 
(And the excited Major used the sohtary asseveration which 
clung to him, the last trace of his brief military experience.) 
"Anne Valery old I Not a day older than myself! We were 
companions as boy and ^irl , young man and young woman, 
until — stay — ten — fifteen years ago. Fifteen years ! — 
ah , yes — I suppose she would be considered elderly now." 

After this burst, Major Harper sank into one of his cloudy 
moods. At last he said, in a confidential and rather sentimen- 
tal tone , " Miss Valery is an excellent lady — an old friend of 
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our family; but she and I have not met for many years. Cir- 
cumstances necessitated our parting.*' 

" Circumstances ! *' 

Agatha guessed the truth — or fancied she did ; and her 
wrathful pride was up again. More trophies of the illustrious 
Frederick's unwilling slaughters — more heart's blood dyeing 
the wheels of this unconscious Juggernaut of female devotees ! 
Yet there he sat, looking so pathetically regretful, as if he 
felt himself the blameless , helpless instrument of fate to work 
the sentimental woe of all womankind ! Agatha was absolute- 
ly dumb with indignation. 

She was a little unjust, even were he erring. It is often a 
great misfortune , but it is no blame to a good man that good 
women — more than one — have loved him ; if, as all noble 
men do, he hides the humiliation or sorrow of their love sa- 
credly in his own heart , and makes no boast of it. Of this no- 
bility of character, rare indeed, yet not unknown or impos- 
sible — Frederick Harper just fell short. Kind, clever, and 
amusing he might be , out he was a man not sufficiently great 
to be humble. 

No more was said on the mysterious topic of Miss Anne 
Valery. Agatha was too angrv ; and the subject seemed painr 
fill to Major Harper. Though he did what was not his habit 
— especially with female friends — he endeavoured , instead 
of encouraging, to throw off his momentary sentimentality, 
and become histisual witty , cheerful, agreeable self. 

MissBowen, even in her tenderest inclinings towards her 

fuardian, had at times thought him a little too talkative — a 
ttle too much of the brilliant man of the world. Now , in her 
bitterness against him , his gaiety was positively ofltensive to 
her. She rose , and proposed that they should quit her own 
private room for the general drawing-room of the family. 

Thelansons were all there, even the Doctor being prone 
to linger in his dull home for the pleasure of Major Harper's 
delightful company. There was another , too , the unexpect- 
ed sight of whom made both Agatha and ner companion start. 
J^ she and the Major entered, there arose almost like an 
apparition from his seat in the window-recess — the tall, slight 
figure of Nathanael. 

"N. L. ! Where on earth have you dropped from? What 
a very extraordinary fellow you are!" cried the elder brother. 
** Perhaps unwelcome also ! " said the quiet voice. 
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"Unwelcome — never, my dear boy! Only next time, do 
be a little more confidential. Here have I been telling a w&oie 
string of apparent fibs about your movements — have I not, 
Miss Bowen ? Do you not consider this brother of mine the 
most eccentric creature in the world?" 

Agatha looked up , and met the young man*8 eyes. Their 
expression could not be mistaken; they were Inverts eyes — 
such as never in her life she had met l)efore. They seemed 
constraining her to do what out of pity or mechanical impulse 
she at once did — silently to hold out ner hand. 

Nathanael took it with his usual manner. There was no 
other greeting on his part or hers. Immediately afterwards 
he slipped away to the very farthest comer of the room. 

It would be hard to say whether Agatha felt relieved or 
disappointed at his behaviour; but surprised she most cer- 
tainly was. This was not the sort of "lover's meeting" of 
girlish imaginings; nor was he the sort of lover, so perrectly 
unobtrusive, seurestrained, and coldly calm. Shewas^lad 
she had not been at the pains to write tne romantically pitiful, 
tender refusal , which she had concocted sentence by sentence 
in her deeply-touched heart, during that first wakeful night. 
He did not seem half miserable enough to need such wondrous 
compassion. 

Freed in a measure from constraint, she became her own na- 
tural self, as women rarely, indeed never, are in the presence 
of those they love, or of those by whom they believe themselves 
loved. Neither unpleasant consciousness rested heavily on 
Agatha now; her demeanour was therefore very sweet, candid, 
and altogether pleasing. 

Major Harper even forgot his benevolent precautions on 
MissBowen's account, and tried to render himself as agreeable 
as heretofore, talking away at a tremendous rate, and with 
most admirable eloquence, while his brother sat silent in a 
comer. The contrast between them was never so strong. But 
once or twice Agatha, wearied out with laughing and listen- 
ing , stole a look towards the figure that she felt was sitting 
there; and encountered the only sign Nathanael gave, — the 
unmistakeable "lover*s eyes." They seemed to pierce into 
her heart and make it quiver — not exactly with tenderness, 
but with the strange controlling sense by which the love of a 
strong nature , reticent , and self-possessed even in its utmost 
passion — at times appears to enfold a woman. And any true 
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affection , whether of lover or friend , to those who have never 
known it and are unconsciously pining for lack of it, comes at 
first like water in a thirsty land. 

Miss Bowen's frank gaiety died slowly away, and she fell 
into more than one long reverie, which did not escape the 
benign notice of her guardian. He grew serious, and made an 
attempt to remove from her his own dangerous proximity. 

" Uome, N. L., it is time we vanished. You have never told 
me the least fragment of news from home — that is, from King- 
combe.** 

"You were too much engaged, brother. But we have 
plenty of time.*' 

" Kingcombe ; is that the place your father lives at? '* said 
Mrs. lanson, who took a patronising interest in the young 
man. "What a pretty name! Were you aware of it, Miss 
Bowen?** 

Agatha, for her life, could not help changing colour as she 
answered "Yes,** knowing perfectly well who was watching 
her the while, and that he and she were thinking of the same 
thing, namely, the brief note whose date was her only informa- 
tion as to the family residence of the Harpers. 

"Kingcombe is as pretty as its name," observed the elder 
brother. — "A name more peculiar than at first seems. It was 

§iven by a loyal Harper during the Protectorate. It had been 
t. Mary's Abbey, but he with pretended sanctimoniousness 
changed the name, and called it Kingcomhe Holm; as a gentle 
hint from the Dorsetshire coast to Prince Charles over the 
water. Ah 1 a clever fellow was my great great grandfather, 
Geoffrey Harper ! " 

All laughed at the anecdote , and the lansons looked with 
additional respect on the man who thus carelessly counted his 
grandfathers up to the Commonwealth. But Mrs. Ianson*s 
curiosity penetrated even to the Harpers of Queen Victoria's 
day. 

" Indeed we can't let you two gentlemen away so early. If 
you have family matters to talk over, suppose we send you for 
half an hour to Miss Bowen's drawing-room ; or, if they are not 
secrets , pray discuss them here. I am sure we are ail greatly 
interested; are we not. Miss Bowen?" 

Agatha made some unintelligible answer. She thought 
Nathanael's quick eyes darted from her to Mrs. lanson and 
back again, as ifto judge whether, young-lady -l^ka.^ ^Oc^aA. 
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told his secret to all her female friends. Bat there 
something in Agatha's countenance which marked her out as 
that rare character, a woman who can hold her tongue — eren 
.in a love affair. 

After a minute she looked at Mr. Harper gravely, kindly, 
as if to say , "You need not fear — I have not betrayed you: " 
and meeting her candid eyes, his suspicions vanished He 
drew nearer to the circle, and began to talk. 

"Mrs. lanson is very kind, but we need not hold any such 
solemn conclave, Frederick , said he, smiling. "All the news 
that I did not unfold in my letter of yesterday, I can tell yon 
now. I would like every one here to be interested in our good 
sisters and in all at home." 

"Yes — oh, yes," responded the other, mechanically. 
"Any messages for me?" 

"My father says he hopes to see you this autumn at King- 
combe. He is growing an old man now." 

"Ah, indeed! — An admirable man is my father. Miss 
Bowen. Quite a gentleman of the old school ; out peculiar — 
rather peculiar. Well, what else, Nathanael ? " 

"Euzabeth, since Emily's death, seems to have longed after 
you very much. — You were the next eldest, you know , and 
she fancies you were always very like Emily. She says it is so 
long since you have been to Kingcombe." 

",It is such a dull place. Besides, I have seen them all 
elsewhere occasionally. 

"All but Elizabeth ; and you know, unless you go to ELing- 
combe, you never can see Elizabeth," said the younger brother, 
gently. 

" That is true ! — Poor dear soul ! " Frederick answered, 
looking grave. " Well, I will go ere long." 

"Perhaps at Eulalie's wedding, which I told you of?" 

"True — true. Eulalie is the youngest Miss Harper, as 
we should explain to our kind friends here — whom I hope we 
are not boring very much with our family reminiscences. And 
Eulalie, contrary to the usual custom of the Harpers, is actually 
going to be married. To a clergyman, is he not, N. L.? — 
Late Curate of Kingcombe parish?" 

"No — of Anne V alery's parish. By the way, you have not 
yet asked a single question about Anne Valery." 

The Major's aspect visibly changed. In all the years of 
his acquaintance with the world he had not yet learnt the con- 
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venient art of being a physiognomical hypocrite. "Well, 
never mind — I ask a dozen questions now. How could I 
forget so excellent a friend of the family ? " 

" She is indeed," said Nathanael, earnestly, while a glow 
of pleasure or enthusiasm dyed his pale features, and he even 
ceased his close watch over Agatha. "Though I was such a 
boy when I left, I find I have kept a true memorv of Anne 
Valery. She is just the woman I always pictured her, from 
my own remembrance, and from Uncle Brian's chance allu- 
sions; though, in general, it was little enough he said of 
England or home. I was quite surprised to hear from Eliza- 
bem what a strong friendship used to exist between Uncle 
Brian, yourself, and Anne Valery." 

Major Harper's restlessness increased. "Really, we are 
indulgmg our friends with our whole genealogy — uncles, 
auntSj and collateral branches included — which cannot be 
very interesting to Mrs. and Miss lanson, or even to Miss 
Bowen, however kindly she may be disposed towards the 
Haroer family." 

The lansons here made polite disclaimers, but Agatha said 
nothing. Immediately afterwards , Nathanael's conversation 
likewise ebbed away into silence. 

The next time Agatha heard him speak was in answer to a 
sudden question of his brother's as to what had made him 
return to London so unexpectedly? "I thought you would 
have stayed at least three months." 

" No," he said, in a low tone, " by that time I shall be far 
enough away." 

"Why so?" 

"From circumstances which have lately arisen" — he did 
not look at Agatha, but she felt his meaning — "I fear I must 
return to America at once." 

He said no more, for his brother asked no more questions. 
But the tidings jarred painfully on Agatha's mind. 

" He was then going away , this man of so gentle, true and 
noble nature — this , the only man who loved her , and whom, 
while she thought of rejecting, she had still hoped to retain as 
an honoured and dear friend. He was going away, and she 
might never see him more. She felt grieved , and ner lonely, 
unloved position rose up before her in more bitterness and 
more fear than it was wont to do. She became as thoughtful 
and silent as Nathanael himself. 
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Mr. Harper never attempted to address her or attract her 
attention during all that strange, long evening, which comr 
prised in itself so many slight circumstaneeB, so manjy con- 
flicting states of feeling. Almost the only word this very 
eccentric lover said to her was in a whisper, just as his hand 
touched hers in bidding good-by. 

" As I am leaving Ijigland so soon, may I come here again 
to-morrow?" 

** No, not to-morrow ; ** and then, her kind heart repenting 
of the evident pain she gave, she added, " Well, the day after 
to-morrow, if you like. But — " 

Whatever that forbidding "but" was meant to hint, Na- 
thanael did not stay to hear. He was gone in a moment. 

However, that night a chance word of Mrs. lanson's did 
more for the suit of the unloved, [or only half- loved lover, than 
he himself ever dreamed of. 

" Well," said that lady, with sly, matronly smile, as, show- 
ing more attention than usual, she lighted Agatha's candle for 
bed — "Well, my dear Miss I3owen, is the wedding to be at 
my house?" 

"What wedding?" 

"Oh, you know; you know! I have guessed it a long 
while, but to-night — surely, I may congratulate you ? Never 
was there a more charming man than Major Harper." 

Agatha looked furious. "Has he then" — "told you the 
lie he told to Emma" — she was about to say, but luckily 
checked herself. "Has he then been so premature as to give 
you this information?" 

" No ! oh, of course not. But the thing is as plain as light." 

"You are mistaken, Mrs. lanson. He is one of my very 
kindest friends *, but I have never had the slightest intention of 
marrying Major Harper." 

With that she took her candle, and walked slowly to her 
own room. There, with her door locked, though that was 
needless, since there was no welcome or unwelcome friendship 
likely to intrude on her utter solitude, — she gave way to a 
woman's wounded pride. Added to this , was the terror that 
seizes a helpless young creature, who, all supports taken away, 
is at last set face to face with the cruel world, without even the 
steadfastness given by a strong sorrow. If she had really loved 
Frederick Harper , perhaps her condition would have been 
more endurable than now. 
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At length, above the storm of passion there seemed floating 
an audible voice, just as if the mind of him who she knew was 
alwavs thinking of her, then spoke to her mind, with the 
wondrous communication that has often happened in dreams, 
or waking, between two who deeply loved. A communication 
which appears both possible and credible to those who have 
felt any strong human attachment , especially that one which 
for the sake of its object seems able to cross the bounds of 
distance, time, life, or eternity. 

It was a thing that neither then or afterwards could she 
ever account for, .and years elapsed before she mentioned the 
circumstance to any one. But while she lay weeping across 
her bed , Agatha seemed to hear distinctly, just as if it had 
been a voice gliding past the window, half-mixing with the 
wind that was then nsmg, the words : 

^^ I love you! . No man will ever love you like me.^ 

That night, before she slept, her determination was taken. 



CHAPTER V. 

Next morning Miss Bowen astonished every one , and ex- 
cited once more Mrs. lanson's incredulous smile, by openly 
desirine the servant who waited to take a message for her to 
Major Harper's. It was to the effect that she wished im- 
mediately to see that gentleman, could he make it convenient 
to visit her. 

The message was given by her very distinctly, and with 
most creditable calmness, considering that the destinies of her 
whole life hung on the sentence. 

Major Harper appeared, and was shown into Miss Bo wen's 
drawing-room. She was not there, and the Major waited 
rather uneasily for several minutes , unaware that half of that 
time she had l>een standing without, her hand on the lock of 
the door. But her tremulousness was that of natural emotion, 
not of fluctuating purpose. No physiognomist studying 
Agatha's mouth and chin would doubt the fact, that though 
rather slow to will — when she had once willed , scarcely any- 
thing had power to shake her resolution. 

She went in at last, and bade Major Harper good morning. 
"I have sent for you ," she said, "to talk over a little business." 

"Business!" — And the hesitation and di8<»miQ►\^. '^\^'^ 
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seemed to arise in him at the mere mention of the word again 
were visible in Major Harper. 

^^Not trust business — something quite di£ferent," said 
Agatha, scarcely able to help smiling at the alarm of her 
guardian. 

^^Then anything you like, my dear Miss Bowen; I have 
nothing in the world to do to-day. That stupid brother of 
mine is worse company than none at all. He said he had 
letters to write to Kingcombe , and vanished up-stairs. The 
rude fellow 1 But he is an excellent fellow too.** 

^^ So you have always said. He appears to love his home, 
and be much beloved there. Is it so V 

*^Most certainly. Already they know him better than 
they do me , and care for him more ; though he has been away 
for fifteen years. But then he has kept up a constant cor- 
respondence with them j while I, tossing about in tiie world — 
ah f I have had a hard life, Miss BowenT" 

He looked so sad , that Agatha felt sorry for him. Bat his 
melancholy moods had less power to touch her than of old. 
His gaiety so quickly and invariably returned , that her belief 
in the reality of his grief was somewhat shaken. 

She paused a little, and then recurred again, indifferently 
as it were , to Nathanael — the one person in his family of 
whom Major Harper always spoke glacfiy and warmly. 

** You seem to have a great love for your younger brother. 
Is he then so noble a character? " 

"What do you call a noble character, my dear youMr 
lady?" 

The half-jesting , half-patronising manner irritated 
Agatha; but she answered boldly: 

"A man honest in his principles, faithful to his word ; just, 
generous, and honourable.'* 

"What a category of qualities 1 How interested young 
ladies are in a pale, thin boy! Well then** — seeing that 
Agatha looked serious — "well then, I declare to Heaven 
that, even according to your high-flown definitions, he is as 
noble a lad as ever breathed. I can find no fault in him , ex- 
cept that, as I said, he is such a mere boy. Are you satisfied? 
Did you want to try if I were indeed a heartless , unbrotherly, 
good-for-nothing fellow, as you appear to think me some- 
times?" 

"No," said Agatha briefly, noticing with something like 
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Bcom the Major's instinctive assumption that her questions 
must have some near or remote reference to himself, while he 
never once guessed their real motive. That answered, she 
changed the conversation. 

After half an hour's chat , Major Harper delicately alluded 
to the supposed business on which she had wished to see him, 
though in a tone that showed him to be rather doubtiful whe- 
ther it existed at aU. 

Agatha coloured, and her heart quailed a little, as anv 
girVs would , in having to speak so openly of things which 
usually reach young maidens softly murmured amidst the 
''confessions of first love , or revealed by tender parents With 
blessings and tears. Life's earliest and best romance came to 
her wim all its bloom worn away — all its sacredness and 
mystery set aside. For a moment she felt this hard. 

"I wished to inform you of something nearly concerning 
me, which, as the guardian appointed by my father, it is right 
you should know. I have had — here she tried to make ner 
lips say the words without faltering — "I have had an oflfer of 
marriage." 

" God bless my soul ! " stammered out Major Harper, com- 
pletely thrown off his guard by surprise. A very awkward 
pause ensued, until, his natural good feeling conquering any 
other, he said, not without emotion ^ " The fact of your con- 
sulting me show&ihat this offer is — is not without interest to 
you. May I ask — is it likely — that I shall have to con- 
gratulate you ? " 

"Yes.'*^ 

He rose up slowly, and walked to the window. Whether 
his sensations were merely those of wounded vanity, or whe- 
ther he had liked her better than he himself acknowledged, 
certain it was that Major Frederick Harper was a good deal 
moved — so much so, that he succeeded in concealing it. He 
came back, very kind, subdued, andten^Jer, sat down by her 
side, and took her hand. 

" You will not wonder that I am somewhat surprised — 
nay, affected — by these sudden tidings , viewing you as I 
have always done in the light of a — younger sister — or — 
or a daughter. Your happiness must naturally be very dear 
to me." 

" Thank you," murmured Agatha ; and the tears came into 
her eyes. Sue felt that she had been somewhat bax^\i \^\s«s^\ 
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but she felt, too, with great thankfulness, that despite this 
softening compunction, nor heart was free and finn. She had 
great liking, but not a particle of love^ for Major Harper. 

^^ I trust the — the gentleman you allude to, is of a chasr- 
acter likely to make you happy?" 

" Yes," returned Agatha, for she could only speak in mono* 
syllables. 

^'Is he — as your friend and guardian I may ask that 
q^ucstion — is he of good standing in the world, and in a posi- 
tion to maintain you comfortably?" 

"I do not know — I have never thought about that," she 
cried , restlessly. "All I know is, that he loves me — that I 
honour him — that he would take me — " " out of this misery,*' 
she was about to say, but stopped, feeling that both the 
thought and its expression were unworthy Nathanaers future 
wife, and unfit to be heard by NathanaeFs brother. 

"That he would take me," repeated she firmly, "into a 
contented and happy home, where I should be made a better 
woman than 1 am, and live a life more worthy of myself and 
of him." 

"You must then esteem him very highly?" 

"I do — more than any man I ever knew." 

The Major winced slightly, but quickly recovered himself. 
" That is, I believe, the feeling with which every woman ought 
to marry. He who wins and deserves such an attachment is " 
— and he sighed — " is a happy man ! — Happier, perhaps, 
than those who have remained single." 

Again there ensued a pause , imtil Major Harper broke it 
by saying : 

"There is one more question — the last of all — which, 
after the confidence you have shown me , I may venture to 
ask: do I know this gentleman?" 

Agatha replied py putting into his hands his brother's 
letter. 

The moment she had done so she felt remorse for having 
betrayed her lover*s confidence by letting any eyes save her 
own rest on his tender words. Had she loved nim as he loved 
her, she could not possibly have done so; and even now a 
painful sensation smote her. She would have snatched the 
letter back, but it was too late. 

Major Harper's eyes had merely skimmed down the page 
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to the signature , whfen he threw it from him , crying out vehe- 
mently; 

"Impossible! Agatha marry Nathanael — Nathanael 
marry Agatha ! — He is a boy, a very child ! What can he be 
thin^ng of? Send his letter back — tell him it is utter non- 
sense ! Upon my soul it is ! " 

Major Harper was very shortsighted and inconsiderate 
when he gave way to this burst of vexation before any woman 
— still more before such a woman as Agatha. 

She let him go on without interruption , but she lifted the 
letter from the floor, refolded it, and held it tenderly — more 
tenderly than she had ever until now felt towards it or its 
writer. Something of the grave sweetness belonging to the 
tie of an affianced wife began to cart its shadow over her 
heart. 

"Major Harper, when you have quite done speaking, per- 
haps you will sit down and heai' what I have to say." 

Struck by her manner , he obeyed, entreating her pardon 
likewise , for he was a gentleman , and felt that he had acted 
very wrongly. 

" Yet surely," he began — until^ looking at her, something 
convinced him that his arguments were useless. He stretched 
out his hand again for the letter, but with a slight gesture 
which expressed much, Agatha withheld it. After a pause, 
he said , meekly enough , as if thoroughly overcome by cir- 
cumstances, — "So, it is quite true? lou really love my 
brother?" 

"I honour him, as I said, more than I do any man." 

"And love him — are you sure you love him? " 

"No one," she answered deeply blushing — "no one but 
himself has a right to receive the answer to that question." 

" True, true. Pardon me once more. But I am so startled, 
absolutely amazed. My brother Nathanael — he that was a 
baby when I was a grown man — he to marry — marrying you 
too — and I — Well ; I suppose I am really growing into a 
miserable, useless old bachelor. I have thrown away my life : 
I shall be the last apple left on the tree — and a tolerably 
withered one too. But no matter. The world shall see the 
sunny half of me to the last." 

He laughed rather tunelessly at his own bitter jest, and 
after a brief silence, recovered his accustomed manner. 

"So, so; such things must be, and I, tlxoM^ ^\^^Ocl<^^x 
Ayatha^t Husband, ^ 
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myself, have no rij^ht to forbid marriages. Allow me to eon- 

fratolate you. Of course you have answered this letter? My 
rother knows his happines? " 

"He knows nothmg; but I wished that he shotild do so 
to-day, after I had spoken to you. It was a respect I felt to 
be your due, to form no engagement of this kind without your 
knowledge." 

"Thank you," he said, in a low voice. 

" You have been good and kind to me," continued Agatha, 
a little touched, "and I wish to have your approval in all 
things — chiefly in this. Is it so?" 

He offered his hand, saying, "God bless you!" with a 
quivering lip. He even muttered "child;" as though he felt 
how old ne was growing, and how he had let all lifers happi- 
ness slip by, until it was just that he should no longer claim it, 
but be content to see young people rejoicing in their youth. 
After a pauser, he added, "Now, shall I go and fetch my 
brother?^' 

"No," replied Agatha, "send for him, and do you stay 
here." 

"As you please," said Major Harper, a good deal surprised 
at this very original way of conducting a love af¥air. After 
courteously offering to withdraw himself to the dining- 
room, which Agatha declined, he sat and waited with her 
during the few minutes that elapsed before his brother ap- 
peared. 

Nathanael looked much agitated ; his boyish face seemed 
to have grown years older smce the preceding ni^ht. He 
paused at the door , and glanced with suspicion on his brother 
and Miss Bowen. 

" You sent for me, Frederick? " 

"It was I who sent for you," said Agatha. And then 
steadfastly regarding him whom she had tacitly accepted as 
her husband , the guide and ruler of her whole life — her self- 
possession failed. *A great timidity, almost amounting to 
terror, came over her. Vaguely she felt the want of some- 
thing unknown — something which in the whirl of her destiny 
she could grasp and hold by, sure that she held fast to the 
right. It was the one emotion, neither regard, liking, honour, 
or esteem, yet including and surpassing all — the love, strong, 
pure love, without which it is so dangerous, often so fatal, for 
a woman to marry. 
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Agatha, never having known this feeling, could scarcely 
be said to have sacrificed it; at least not consciously. But 
even while she believed she was doing right in accepting the 
man who loved her, and whom she could make so happy, she 
trembled. 

Major Harper sat looking out of the window in an uncom- 
fortable silence , which he evidently knew not how to break. 
It was a very awkward and somewhat ridiculous position for 
all three. 

Nathanael was the first to rise out of it. Slowly his fea- 
tures settled into composure, and his strong , earnest purpose 
gave him both dignity and calmness , even though all hope 
had evidently died. He looked steadily at his brother, 
avoiding Agatha. 

"Frederick, I think I understand now. She has been 
telling you aU." 

" It was right she should. Her father left her in my care. 
She wishes you to learn her decision in my presence," said 
Major Harper, ilnwittinffly taking a new and even respectful 
tone to the younger brotner , whom he was wont to call "that 
boy." 

Nathanael grasped with his slight , long fingers , the chair 
by which he stood. "As she pleases. I am quite ready. 
Still — if — yesterday — without telling you or any one — 
she had said to me — But I am quite rea^ to hear what she 
decides." 

Despite his firmness, the words were uttered slowly and 
with a great struggle. 

"Tell him everything, Miss Bowen; it will come better 
from yourself," said Frederick Harper, rising. 

Agatha rose likewise, walked across the room, and laid 
her hand in that of him«jvho loved her. The only words she 
said were so low that he alone could hear them : 

" I have been very desolate — be kind to me ! " 

Nathanael made no answer; indeed for the moment his 
look was that of a man bewildered — but he never forgot those 
words. 

Agatha felt her hand clasped — softly — but with a firm 
grasp that seemed to bind it to his for ever. This was the only 
sign of betrothal that passed between them. In another mi- 
nute or two , unable to bear the scene longer, she crept oul^l 
the room and walked up-stairs, feeling with a dvLi^ ^^"[^a^^Vs^ 
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of comfort, half of fear — yet, on the whole, the com£ 
stronger than the fear — that the struggle was all every ai 
her fate sealed for life. 

When she descended, an hour after, the Harpers ha 
gone; but she found a little note awaitmg her, just on 
Une: 

*' If not forbidden, I may come this eveninff." 

Agatha knew she had no ri^ht to forbid, eren had she 
wished it, now. So she waited quietly through the long, 
dim , misty day — which seemed the strangest day she had 
ever known ; until , in the evening , her lover's knock came to 
the door. 

She was sitting with Jane lanson, near whom, partly in 
shy fear, partly from a vague desire for womanly sympathy, 
she had closely kept for the last hour. As yet, the lansons 
knew nothing. She wondered whether from his manner or 
hers they would be likely to guess what had passed that 
morning between herself and Mr. Harper? 

It was an infinite relief to her when following, na^ pre- 
ceding, Nathanael, there appeared his elder brother, with ^e 
old pleasant smile and bow. 

But amidst all his assumed manner. Major Harper took 
occasion to whisper kindly to Agatha; *^My brother made 
me come — I shall do admirably to talk nonsense to the 
lansons." 

And so he did, carrying off the restraint of the evening so 
ingeniously that no one would have suspected any deeper ele- 
ments of joy or pain beneath the smooth surface of their cheer- 
ful group. 

JNathanael sat almost as silent as ever ; but even his veiy 
silence was a beautifril, joyful repose. In his aspect a new 
soul seemed to have dawned — the new soul, noble and strong, 
which comes into a man when he feels that his life has another 
life added to it , to guard , cherish , and keep as his own nntH 
death. And though Mr. Harper gave little outward sign of 
what was in him, it was touching to see how his eyes followed 
his betrothed everywhere, whether she were moving about the 
room, or working, or trying to sing. Continually Agatha felt 
the shining of these quiet, tender eyes, and she began to ex- 
perience the consciousness — pernaps the sweetest in the 
world — of being able to make another human being entirely 
happy. 
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Only sometimes, when she looked at her future husband — 
hardly able to believe he was really such — and thought how 
strangely things had happened, how here she was, no longer a 
ffirl, but a woman engaged to be married, sitting calmly by 
her lover's side, without any of the tremblingly delicious emO' 
tions which she had once believed would constitute the great 
mystery. Love — a strange pensiveness overtook her. She 
felt all the solemnity of her position, and as yet, little of its 
sweetness. Perhaps that would come in time. She resolved 
to do her duty towards him whom she so tenderly honoured, 
and who so deeply loved herself; and all the evening the en- 
tire gentleness of her behaviour was enough to charm the very 
soul of any one who held towards her the relation now borne 
by Nathanael Harper. 

At length, even the good-natured elder brother's flow of 
conversation seemed to fail, and he gave hints about leaving, 
to which the younger tacitly consented. Agatha bade them 
both good night in public, and crept away, as she thought, 
unobserved, to her own sitting-room. 

There she stood before the hearth, which looked cheerful 
enough this wet July night, — the fire-light shining on her 
hands, as they hung down listlessly folded together. She was 
thinking how strange everything seemed about her , and what 
a change had come m a few days — nay, hours. 

Suodenly , a light touch was laid on her hand. It startled 
her, but she did not attempt to shake it off. She knew 
quite well whose hand it was, and that it had a right to 
be there. 

"Agatha!" 

She half turned, and said once more " Good night." 

" Good night, my Agatha." 

And for a minute he stood, holding her hand by the fire- 
light, until some one below called out loudly for "Mr. Harper." 
Then a kiss, soft and timid as a woman's, trembled over Aga- 
tha's mouth, and he was gone. 

This was the first time she had ever been kissed by 
any man. The feeling it left was very new, tremulous, and 
strange. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The next momiDg was Sunday. Under one of the dark 
arches in Bloomsbury Church — with Mrs. lanson's large 
feathers tossins on one side and Jane's sickly unhappy face 
at the other — Agatha said her prayers in due sabbatical form. 
^< Said her prayers'* is the right phrase, for trouble had not yet 
opened her young heart to pray. Yet she was a ^ood girl, 
not wilfully undevout; and if during the lon^ missionary- 
sermon she secretly ^ot her prayer-book and read — what was 
the most likely portion to attract her — the marriage service, 
it was with feelings solemnised and not unsacred. Some por- 
tions of it made her very thoughtful , so thoughtful that when 
suddenly startled by the conclusion of the sermon, she prayed 
— not with the clergyman , for "Jews, Turks, Infidels, and 
Heretics" — but for two young creatures, herself and another, 
who perhaps needed Heaven's merciful blessings quite as 
much. 

When she rose up, it was with moist eyelashes; and then 
she perceived what until this minute she had not seen, — that 
close behind her, sitting where he had probably sat all church- . 
time, was Nathanael Harper. 

If anything can touch the heart of a generous woman, 
when it is still a free heart, it is that quiet, unobtrusive, 
proudly-silent love which , giving all , exacts nothing. Aga- 
tha's smile had in it somethingevenof shy tenderness, when 
at the church-door she was met by Mr. Harper. And when, 
after speaking courteously to the lansons, he came, quite na- 
turally as it were, to her side, and drew her arm in his, she felt 
a strange sense of calm and rest in knowing that it was her be- 
trothed husband upon whom she leant. 

At the door he seemed wishful enough to enter; but Mrs. 
lanson invariably looked very coldly upon Sunday visitors. 
And something questioning and questionable in the glances 
of both that lady and her daughter was very painful to Miss 
Bowen. 

"Not to-day," she whispered, as her lover detained her 
hand. " To-morrow I shall have made all clear to the Ian- 
sons." 

"As you will! Nothing shall trouble you," said he, 
with a gentle acquiescence, the value of which, alas! she 
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did not half appreciate. "Only, remember, I have so few 
to-morrows." 

This speech troubled Agatha for many minuses , bringing 
various thoughts concerning the dim future which as yet she 
had scarcely contemplated. It is wonderful how little an un- 
sophisticated girl's mind rests on the common-sense and com- 
mon-place of marriage, — household prospects , income, long 
or short engagements , and the like. When in the course of 
that drowsy, dark Sunday after-noon, with the rain-drops 
dripping heavily on the balcony, she took opportunity formally 
to communicate her secret to the astonished Mrs. lanson, 
Agatha was perfectly confounded by the two simple questions: 
'* When are you to be married? Aid where are you going to 
live?" 

"And oh! my dear," cried the Doctor's wife , roused into 
positive sympathy by a confidence which always touches the 
softest chord in every woman's heart — " oh , my dear, I hope 
it will not be a long engagement. People change so — at 
least men do. You don't know what misery comes out of long 
engagements!" And, lowering her voice, she turned her 
dull grey eyes , swimming with motherly tears , towards the 
comer sofa where the pSe, fretful, old-maidish Jane lay 
sleeping. 

Agatha understood a little, and guessed more. After 
that day , however ill-tempered and disagreeable the invalid 
might be , she was always very patient ana kind towards Jane 
lanson. 

After tea, when her daughter was gone to bed, Mrs. lanson 
unfolded all to the Doctor, who nearly broke Miss Bowen's 
fingers with his congratulatory shake; John the footman, 
catching fragments of talk , probably put the whole story to- 

f ether tor the amusement of the lower regions; and when 
.gatha retired to rest she was ^uite sure that the whole house, 
down to the little maid who waited on herself, was fully aware 
of the important fact that Miss Bowen was going to be married 
to Mr. Locke Harper. 

This annoyed her — she had not expected it. But she bore 
it stoically as a necessary evil. Only sometimes she thought 
how diff*erent all things were, seen afar and near; and faintly 
sighed for that long ago lost picture of wakening fancy — the 
Arcadian, impossible love-dream. 

She sat up till after midnight, writixig lo l^mm^^\v<^TK^ 
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croft; , the only near friend to whom she had to write, the newi 
of her engagement — information that for many reasons she 
preferred giving by pen not words. Finishing, she pat her 
blind aside to nave one freshening look at tne trees in the 
square. It was quite cloudless now, the moon beinj^ just rising 
--- the same moon that Agatha haa seen , as a bright slender 
line appearing at street-comers, on the Midsummer-night 
when she and mthanael Harper walked home together. She 
felt a deep interest in that especial moon , which seemed be- 
tween its dawning and waning to have comprised the whole 
fate of her life. 

Quietly opening the window , she leant out gazing at the 
moonlight, as foolish girls will — yet who does not remember, 
half pathetically, those dear old follies ! 

"Heigho! I wonder what will be the end of it all!" said 
Agatha So wen; without specifying what the pronoun '^t** 
alluded to. 

But she stopped , hearing a footstep rather policeman-like 
passing up and down the railing under the trees. And as after 
a while he crossed the street — she saw that the '^policeman" 
had the very unprofessional appearance of a cloak and long 
fair hair: — Agama's cheek burned; she shut down the window 
and blind , and re-lighted the candle. But her heart beat fast 
— it was so strange, so new to be the object of such love. 
"However, I suppose I shall get used to it — besides — oh, 
how good he is ! " 

And the genuine reverence of her heart conquered its touch 
of feminine vanity; which, perhaps, had he known, Nathanael 
would have done wiser in going to bed like a Christian, than in 
wandering like a heathen idolater round his beloved's shrine. 
But however her pride may have been flattered , it is certain 
that Agatha went to sleep with tears, innocent and tender 
enough to serve as mirrors for watching night-angels, lying on 
her cheek. 

The next morning she waited at home, and for the first time 
received her betrothed openly as such. She was sitting alone 
in her little drawing-room engaged at her work ; but put it 
down when Mr. Harper entered, and held out her hand kmdly, 
though with a slight restraint and confusion. Both were need- 
less : he only touched this lately- won hand with his soft boyish 
lips — like a,preux chevalier of the olden time — and sat down 
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by her side. However deep his love might be, its reserve was 
unquestionable. 

After a while he began to talk to her— timidly yet tenderly, 
as friend with friend — watching her fingers while they moved, 
until at length the girl grew calmed by the calmness of her 
young lover. So much so, that she even forgot he was a 
young man and her lover, and found herself often stead- 
fastly looking up into his face , which was gradually melting 
into a known likeness, as many faces do when we grow 
familiar with them. Agatha puzzled herself much as to who 
it could be that Mr. Harper was like — though she found no 
nearer resemblance than a head she had once seen of the angel 
Gabriel. 

She told him this — quite innocently, and then recollecting 
herself, coloured deeply. But Nathanael looked perfectly 
happy. 

" The likeness is very flattering," said he, smiling. *' Yet I 
would only wish to be — what you called me once , the first 
evening I saw you. Do you remember ? " 

"No." 

"Ah — well — it was not probable you should," he answer- 
ed , as if patiently taking upon himself the knowledge which 
only a strong love can bear — that it is alone in its strength. 
"It was merely when they were talking of my name, and 
you said I looked like a Nathanael. Now, do you remem- 
ber?" 

" Yes , and I think so still ," she replied , without any false 
shame. "I never look at you , but I feel there is * no guile * in 
you, Mr. Harper." 

"Thanks," he said, with much feeling. "Thanks — ex- 
cept for the last word. How soon will you try to say * Na- 
thanael?'" 

A fit of wilfulness or shyness was upon Agatha. She drew 
away her hand which he had taken. "How soon? Nay, I 
cannot tell. It is a long name, old-fashioned, and rather 
ugly." 

He made no answer — scarcely even showed that he was 
hurt; but he never again asked her to call him " Nathanael." 

She went on with her work, and he sat quietly looking at 
her for some little time more. Any Asmodeus peering at them 
through the roof would have vowed these were the oddest i^^\i 
of lovers ever seen. 
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At last, rousing himself, Mr. Harper said: ''It is time, 
Agatha" •> ho paused , and added — ** dear Agatha — quite 
time that wo should talk a little about what concerns oar hap« 
piness — at least mine." 

She looked at him — saw how earnest he was. and put down 
her work. The softness of her manner soothed him. 

'4 know, dear Agatha, that it is very wrong in me; but 
sometimes I can hardly believe this is all true, and that you 
really promised — what I heard from your own lips two dajrs 
ago. Will you — out of that good lieart of yours — say it 
again?" 

"What must I say?" 

" That you love — no , I don't mean that — but that you 
care for me a little — enough to trust me with your happiness? 
Do you?" 

For all reply , Agatha held out the hand she had drawn 
back. Her lover kept it tight in that peculiar grasp of his — 
very soft and still, but firm as adamant. 

"Thank you. You shall never regret your trust. My 
brother told me all you said to him on Saturday morning, i 
know you do not quite love me yet." 

Agatha started, it was so true. 

"Still, as you have loved no one else — you are sure of 
that?" 

She thought a minute, then lifted her candid eyes, and 
answered; 

"Yes, quite sure I" 

He, watching her closely, betrayed himself so far as to give 
an inward thankful sigh. 

" Then, Agatha, smce I love you, I am not afraid." 

" Nor I ," she answered, and a tear fell, for she was greatly 
naoved. Her betrothed put his arm round her, sofUy and 
timidly, as if unfamiliar with actions of tenderness; but she 
trembled so much that, still softly, he let her go , only keeping 
firm hold of her hand, apparently to show that no power on 
earth, gentle or strong, should wrest that from him. 

A &w minutes after, he began speaking of his affairs, of 
which Agatha was in a state of entire ignorance. She said, 
jestingly — for they had fallen into quite familiar jesting now, 
and were laughing together like a couple of children — that 
she had not the least idea whether she were about to marry a 
prince or a beggar. 
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^." No," answered her lover, smilingather unworldliness, and 
thereby betraying that innocent as he looked , his was not the 
innocence of ignorance. "No ; but I am not exactly a prince, 
and as a beggar I should certainly be too proud to marry 

"Indeed! Why?" 

"Because I understand you are a very rich young lady (I 
don^t know how rich, for I never thought of the subject or in- 
quired about it till to-day), while I am only able to earn my 
income year by year. Yet it is a good income, and, I earnestly 
hope, fully equal to vours." 

" I don*t kaow what mine is. But why are you so puncti- 
Uous?" 

"Uncle Brian impressed upon me, from my boyhood , that 
one of the greatest horrors of life must be the taunt of having 
married an heiress for her money." 

"Has he ever married? " 

"No." 

* * And is he a very old man ? " Miss Bowen asked , less in- 
terested in money matters than in this Uncle Brian , whose 
name so constantly floated across his nephew's conversation. 

" Fifteen years in the colonies makes a man old before his 
time. And he was not very young, probably full thirty, when 
he went out. But I could go on talking of Uncle Brian for 
ever; you must stop me, Agatha." 

"Not I — I like to hear ," she answered , beginning to feel 
how sweet it was to sit talking thus confidentially, and know 
herself and her words esteemed fair and pleasant in the eyes 
of one who loved her. But as she looked up and smiled , that 
same witching smile put an effectual stop to the chronicle of 
Brian Harper. 

"And I have to go back to Canada so soon!" whispered 
Nathanael to himself, as his gaze, far less calm than hereto- 
fore, fell down like a warm sunshine over his betrothed, 
" The time of my stay here will soon be over, and what then — 
Agatha?" 

She did not wholly comprehend the question, and so let it 
pass. She was quite content to keep him talking about things 
and people in whom her interest was naturally growing; of 
KingcombeSolm,the old house on the Dorset coast, where the 
Harpers had dwelt for centuries; ofits present owner, Nathar 
nael Harper , Esquire, of that venerable nasxiQ &q iftTi<^^<^^ro&^\si. 
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Dorsetshire pedigrees , that one Harper had refused to merge 
it even in the blaze of a peerage. Ot the five Bfiss Harpers^ of 
whom one was dead, and another, the all important ''married 
sister," Mrs. Dugdale, lived in a town dose by. OfEnlalie, 
the pretty cadette who was at some fdture time going to dis- 
appear behind the shadows of matrimony; of bairy, house- 
keeping Mary , whom nobody could possibly do without, and 
who couldn't be suffered to marry on any account whatever. 
Last of all, was the eye, car, and heart of the house, kept 
tenderly in its inmost nook , from which for twenty years she 
had never moved , and never would move until softly carried 
to the house appointed for all living — Elizabeth, tne eldest 
— of whom Nathanaers soft voice grew softer as he spoke. 
His betrothed hesitated to ask many questions about Eliza- 
beth. 

The one of whom she had it in her mind always to inquire, 
and whose name somehow always slipped past, was Miss Anne 
Valerv. 

All this conversation — wherein the young lover bore him- 
self much more bravely than in regular "love making" — a 
manufacture at which he was not au fait at all, caused the 
morning to pass swiftly by. Agatha thought if all her life were 
to move so smoothly and pleasantly , she need never repent 
trusting its current to the guidance of Nathanael Harper. And 
when, soon after he departed, Emma Thornycroft came in, 
all smiles, wonderings, and congratulations. Miss Bowen was 
in a mood cheerful enough to look the happy /^anc^e to the life; 
besides womanly and tender enough to hang round her friend's 
neck, testifying her old regard — until Master James testified 
his also, and likewise his general sympathy in the scene, by 
flying at them both with bread- and-buttery fingers. 

"Ah, Agatha, there is nothing like being a wife and mo- 
ther! you see what happiness lies before you,*' cried the 
affectionate soul, hugging her unruly son and heir. 

Miss Bowen slightly shuddered; being of a rather different 
opinion; which, however, she had the good taste to keep to 
herself, since occasionally a slight misgiving arose that either 
she was unreasonably harsh , or that the true type of infantile 
loveableness did not exist in the young Thornycrofts. 

As a private penance for possible mjustice, and also out of 
the general sunniness of her contented heart, she was par* 
ticularly kind to Master James that day, and moreover pro^ 
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mised to spend the next at the Botanic Gardens — not the 
terrific Zoological 1 — with Emnla and the babies. 

"And," added the young matron, with a gracious satis- 
faction, "you understand, my dear, we shall — now and al- 
ways — be most happy to see Mr. Harper in the evening." 



CHAPTER VII. 

Whether Mr. Harper, being a rather proud and reserved 
individual, was not "so happy to be seen in the evening" as 
an attendant planet openly following his sphered idol, or whe- 
ther, like all true lovers, he was veryjealous over the lightest 
public betrayal of love's sanctity, most certainly he did not ap- 
pear until he had been expected for at least two hours. Even 
then his manner was somewhat constrained. Emma's smiling, 
half-jesting congratulations were nipped in the bud; she felt 
as she afterwards declared — "quite frightened at him." 

Agatha, too, met him rather meekly, fearing lest she had 
led him into a position distasteful to his feelings. She was re- 
lieved when , taking little notice of herself, he fell into con- 
versation with Mr. Thornycroft — a serious discussion on po- 
litical and general topics. Once or twice, glancing at him, 
and noticing how well he talked, and how manly and self- 
possessed he looked , Agatha began to feel proud of her be- 
trothed. She could not have endured a lover who — in not 
unfrequent lover-like fashion — "made a fool of himself" on 
her account. 

While the two gentlemen still talked , Miss Bowen stood 
secretly listening, but apparently watching the rich twilight 
that coloured the long sweep of the Eegent's Park trees — a 
pretty sight, even though in the land of Uockayne. 

"There's a carriage at our door!" screamed Missy from 
the balcony, receiving a hurried maternal reproof for ill- 
behaviour. Mrs. Thornycroft wondered who the inopportune 
visitor could be. 

It was a lady , who gave no name , but wished to know if 
Mr. Locke Harper were there, and if so, would he come to the 
carriage and speak to her a moment? 

Nathanael did so, looking not less surprised than the rest 
of the partv. After five minutes had elapsed, he was still ab- 
sent from the room. 
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*' Very odd!" observed Emma, half in jest, half earnest; 
^*- 1 should inquire into the matter if I were yon. Let me see — 
I fancy the carriage is still at the door. It would be mde to 
peep, you know, out we can inquire of the maid." 

**No," said Agatha, cently removing Mrs. Thomycroft's 
hand from the bell: **Mr. Harper will doubtless tell me all 
that is necessary. He is perfectly able to conduct bis own 
affairs." 

It was a speech implying more indifference than she really 
felt, for this mysterious interview did not quite please her. She 
tried vainly to go on talking with Mrs. Thomycroft, and 
actually started when she heard the carriage drive off, and 
Nathanael come up-stairs. 

His countenance was a good deal troubled , but he did not 
give the slightest explanation — not even when Mrs. Thomy- 
croft joked him about his supposed "business." 

"With a lady, too! Not, I hope, a young lady?" 

"What did you say?" he asked, absently, his eyes fixed 
afar off on Agatha. 

" I hopeyour visitor in the carriage was not a young lady?" 

" No. The answer was in a tone that put an end to any 
more jesting. 

Nathanael sat down, and tried to take up the thread of po- 
litics just dropped with Mr. Thomycroft, but only for a few 
minutes. Then stealing round by Miss Bowen's side, he 
whispered: 

"I want to speak to you: would you mind coming home 
soon?" 

"At once, if you wish it," she answered, perceiving that 
something was wrong , and feeling towards him too much of 
kindness and too litUe of jealous love, to be in any way dis- 
pleased at his strange behaviour. 

" Will you do it, then, dear Agatha? Do it for me." 

Agatha was ill at contrivance , but she managed somehow 
to get away ; and before it was dark she and her betrothed 
were out in the broad terrace. 

"Now," said she, taking his arm kindly, "if anything is 
amiss, you can tell me all as we w^k home. Better walk than 
ride." 

" No, we must ride ; I would not lose a minute," Nathanael 
answered, as he hurried her into a conveyance, and gave the 
order to drive to Bedford-square. 
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Miss Bowen felt a twinge of repugnance at this control so 
newly exercised over the liberty other actions; but her good- 
heartedness still held out, and she waited patiently for her 
lover to explain. However , he seemed to forget that any ex- 
planation was necessary. He leaned back in tne corner quite 
silent, with his hand over his eyes. Had she loved him, or not 
known that he was her lover, Agatha would soon have essayed 
the womanly partof comforter, out now timidity restrained her. 

At length timidity was verging into distrust, when he sud- 
denly said, just as they were entering the square: 

" I have used the dear right you lately gave me , in taking 

a strange liberty with you and your house. I have appointed 

^ to meet me there to-night one whom 1 must see , and whom I 

could not well see in any other way — a lady — a stranger to 

you. But, stay, she is here!" 

And as they stopped at the door , where another carriage 
had stopped likewise, Nathanael unceremoniously leaped out, 
and went to this "mysterious stranger." 

'*Go in, dear Agatha," said he, retuminff; "go to your 
own sitting-room, and I will bring her to you. 

Agatha, half reluctant to be so ordered about, and 
thoroughly bewildered likewise, mechanically obeyed. Never- 
theless, with a sort of pleasure that this humdrum courtship 
was growing into something interesting at last, ' she waited for 
the intruding "lady." 

"That she was a lady, the first glimpse of her as she entered 
the room leaning rather heavily on Nathanael's arm , brought 
sufficient conviction. She was tall , and a certain slow , soft 
way of moving, cast about her an atmosphere of sweet dignity. 
Her age was not easily distinguishable, but her voice, in tne 
few words addressed to Mr. Harper, "Is your friend here?" 
seemed not that of a very young woman. 

In her presence. Miss Bowen instinctively rose. 

"Yes, sheishere," said Nathanael, answering the stranger. 
" You could not have learnt what I wrote yesterday to my 
father and to Elizabeth. She is Agatha Bowen , my — my 
wife that will be. Agatha , this lady is Miss Anne Valery." 

It would be hard to say which of the two thus suddenly in- 
troduced to each other was most surprised. However, the elder 
lady recovered herself soonest. 

"I was not aware of this; but I am very glad. And I need 
not now apologise for thus intruding." 
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She went u|) to the young betrothed, and tookher by theliand 
warmly, seeming at once and without further explanation to 
comprehend all; while on Agatha's side, her look, her Tousei 
her touch, communicated a sudden trust and pleasure. It was 
one of those instinctive, inexplicable attractions whic^ almost 
every one has experienced more or less during life. She eould 
not take her eyes offMissValery ; the face and manner seemed 
at once familiar and strange. She had never been so impressed 
by any woman before. 

To show all hospitable attentions , to place an ann-chair 
for her guest, and even, as she appeared^ weary , to enlreat 
her to put aside her bonnet and mantle — seemed quite natural 
to Miss Bowen, just as if they had been friends of years* Anne 
thanked her courteously, let her do what she would — but all 
the while looked anxiously at Nathanael. 

^^ You know, we have much to say. Is she aware of what 
I told you?" 

"Not yet; I could not tell her; it shocked me so. Oh, my 
poor uncle ! " 

Agatha, who was unfastening her guest*s cloak, tamed 
round. 

" What, your Uncle Brian? Has anything happened? You 
speak almost as if he were dead," 

Anne Valeiry shivered. 

"Dead ! God forbid ! " cried the young man , more deeply 
moved than his betrothed had ever seen him. "But we have 
had ill news. He went as interpreter on a Government mission, 
as he had often done before ; he was so popular among the In- 
dians. But from some treachery shown t^em , the tnbe grew 
enraged and carried him off prisoner. -Heaven only knows if 
they nave spared his life.^ But I think — I feel they will. He 
was so just to the red men always. He is surely safe." 

** Yes , he is safe ," repeated Miss Valery , as if any alter- 
native but that were utterly incredible and impossible. 

Nathanael continued: "The tidings reached Kingcombe 
yesterday, and our friend here, coming to London, volunteered 
to brinff them, and consult with me. If there is any good deed 
to be done, it is sure to be done by Anne Valery," added 
Nathanael, stretching out his hand to hers. 

She took it without speaking, being apparently much 
exhausted. And now that her bonnet was off, and she sitting 
near the lamp , Agatha discerned that Miss Valery was by no 
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means young, or beautiful. At all events, she was at that 
time in an unmarried woman^s life when it ceases to signify 
whether she is handsome or not. Her hair at first seemed 
brown, but on looking closer, there appeared on either side the 
parting broad silvery lines, as if two snow-laden hands laid on 
the head had smoothed it down, leaving it shining still. 

Agatha turned from her passing examination of Miss 
Valery to the subject in question, evidently so painful to her 
betrothed. 

"You two wish to consult together? Do so. Pray stay 
here. I am very sorry for your trouble, Mr. Harper. Anything 
that I can do for you or your friend, you know" — and her 
voice dropped softly — " it is my duty now." 

Nathanael looked at her, as if longing to clasp her to his 
heart and say how happy he was; but he restrained himself , 
and let his eyes alone declare what he felt. They were very 
eloquent. 

While this passed between the young people , the elder 
lady arose from her chair; quietness seemecf painful to her. 

"Nathanael, every minute is precious to anxiety such as 
you must feel. Have you thought what had better be done, 
since you are the risht person to do it?" 

" As yet I have mought of nothing. And , alas ! what can 
be done?" 

" Sit down , and let'us consider," said she . laying her hand 
on his, with a force soft yet steady as that of ner words. 

Agatha was gliding out of the room , but her lover's quick 
movement and Miss Valery's look stopped her. 

"Do not go, Miss Bowen; you are not so unknown to me 
as I am to you. I had much rather vou stayed." 

So she took up her position a little distance off, and listened 
while the two friends consulted ; pondering the while on what 
a rare kind of man Mr. Brian Harper must be to win such 
regard. 

"You say the news came accidentally?" Mr. Harper 
observed. "It may not be true, then." 

" It is. I had it confirmed to-day." 

"How?" 

"I went to the Colonial Office myself." ("Kmd Anne 
Valery I" murmured the young man.) "It was best to do so 
before I told you anything. You, knowing the whole facts, 
would then decide more readily." 
Agatha's Husband* ^ 
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''You are ri^ht and wise as ever. Now, tell me exaeOy 
what you heard. 

'' While a treaty was going forward for the Groyemmeiit 
purchase of Indian lands, there arose a auarrel, and two red 
men were upon slight grounds punishea cruelly. ^ Then the 
whole tribe went off in the night , carrying as pxisoneFs two 
Englishmen — one by force. The other is beheved to have 
offered himself willingly as a hostage, until the reparation of 
what he considered an injustice shown by his countrymen to 
the Indians. You may guess who he was. 

''Uncle Brian, of course," cried Nathanael, pacing the 
room. " Just like him ! He would do the maddest things for 
the sake of honour/* 

Anne Yalery's eyes flashed in the dark a momentary 
brightness, as ii they were growing young again. 

"But his life is surely safe: all over the Indian country 
they respect the very name of Brian Harper. No harm can 
touch him — it is quite impossible ! " 

" I think so too." ^ And Miss Yalery drew a long breath. 
"Still, such danger is very terrible — is it not?" And she 
tumea slightly, to include Ag^atha in their conversation. 

"Oh, terrible!" the girl cried, deeply interested. "But 
could he not be sought for — rescued? Could not a party be 
despatched after him? If I were a man I would head one im- 
mediately." 

Miss Valery, faintljr smiling, patted A^atha*s hand. It 
was easy to see that this good heart opened itself at once to 
NathanaeFs young betrothed. 

"That is what I had in my own mind, and should haye 
spoken of to his nephew here — a party of search which the 
Cfanadian Government, if urged , would no doubt consent to« 
Nathanael could propose it — plan it. He is both ingenioiu 
and wise." 

" Ah , he is ; he seems to know everything ! " cried Agatha 
warmly. " Surely , Mr. Harper , you could think of something 
— do something?" 

"I could," said the nephew, slowly waking from a long 
interval of thought. "I could do — what peniaps I ought, 
and will — for him who has been more than a father to me. 

"What is that?" Agatha asked, while Miss Valery re- 
garded him silently. 

" To go back to America — head a search ; or , if that is 
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refused me. search for him myself alone, and never give up 
until I find him — living or dead." 

" Ah, do so ! that will be right, generous, noble — 70U could 
not fail." 

"There is no saying, Agatha; only, if done, it must be 
done without delay. I must start at once — in a week — naj 
a day — leaving England , home, you, everything. That is 
hard ! " 

He uttered the last words inaudibly , and his left hand was 
suddenly clenched , as he turned and walked once up the room 
and down again. 

Agatha knew not what to say. Only a great love, conscious 
of the extent of its own sacrifice , would have had boldness to 
urge the like sacrifice upon him. 

Miss Valery's voice oroke the troubled pause: 

"You cannot start yet, Nathanael; you would have to 
apply to the Government here. It would be impossible for you 
to leave under at least a fortnight." 

"Ah I" he sighed, momentarily relieved, which was but 
natural. "Yet, how wrong I am! for my poor uncle's sake I 
ought not to lose a day. Surely there would be some way of 
hastening the time, if inquiries were to be set on foot." 

"I have made all that could be made ; still , try yourself, 
though I fear it is useless. The suspense is bitter, but what is 
inevitable must be borne ," said Anne , with the smile of one 
long used to the practice of that doctrine. " And in a fortnight 
— a fortnight is a long time. Miss Bowen? " 

The smile, flitting to Agatha, took a cheerfulness which 
hitherto in the sad subject of her talk Miss Yalery had not 
displayed. A certain benevolent meaning, which Agatha 
ratner guessed at than discerned, was likewise visible there. 

" Come ," said she , "for this night we can do nothing ; but 
having settled what we shall do , or rather what Mr. Harper 
will do, let us make ourselves at rest. Be content, my 
dear Nathanael. Heaven will take care of him for whom we 
fear." 

Her voice trembled, Agatha fancied; and the young 
girl thought how full and generous was this kind woman's 
sympathy! likewise how good Nathanael must be to have 
awakened so deep a regard in such an one as Miss Anne 
Valeiy. 

The clock struck ten. " We are early folk in DoT^^\jJssflL^\ 
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but as my old servant Andrews has secured my lodginffs close 
by (I am a |very independeut woman , you see, Miss Bowen), 
if you will allow me , I should like to sit another half hour, and 
become a little better acquainted with you.'* 

Agatha ^ave her a delighted welcome, and astonished the 
lanson family by ordering all sorts of hospitalities. The three 
began to converse upon various matters , the only remarkable 
fact being that no one inquired for or alluded to a person, 
doubtless familiar to all — Frederick Harper. On A^tha*s 
part this omission was involuntary; he had quietly slipped 
out of her thoughts hour by hour and day by day', as ner 
interest in him became absorbed in others more akm to her 
true nature. 

But though everyone tried to maintain the conversation on 
indifferent topics , the feelings of at least two out of the three 
necessarily drew it back to one channel. There therjr sat, 
running over the slight nothings, probable and improbable, 
which in hard suspense people count up ; though still the worst 
Nathanael seemed to fear was the temporary hardship to 
which his uncle would be exposed. 

< *• And he is not so young as he used to be. How often have 
I urged him to be content with his poverty and come home. 
He shall come home now. If once 1 get him out of these red 
fellows' hands , he shall turn his face from their wild settle- 
ments for ever. He can easily do it, even if I must stay in 
Canada." 

The young man looked at his newly-betrothed wife , and 
looked away again. It was more than he could bear. 

" Affatha," said Miss Valery , after a pause, during which 
she had closely observed both the young people — "I nmy 
call you Agatha^ for tiie sake of my friend here, may I not?" 

" Yes," was the low answer. 

'^Well then, Agatha, shall you and I have a little talk? 
We need not mind that foolish bov ; he was a bov , just so 
high , when I first knew him. Let him walk up and down the 
room a little, it will do him good." 

She moved to the sofa, and took Agatha by her side. 

"My dear" — (there was a rare sweetness in the way Miss 
Valery said the usually unsweet words my dear) — "I need not 
say, what, of course, we two both think, that she will be a 
happy woman who marries Nathanael Harper.'* 
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Agatha, with her eyes cast down, looked everything a 
young girl could be expected to look under the circumstances. 

^' 1 our happiness , as well as your history , is to me not like 
that of an entu*e stranger. I once knew your father." 

^'Ah, that accounts for all ! " cried Agatha, delighted to 

fain this confirmation of her strange impression in favour of 
[iss Valery. * * When was this, ana where was I ? " 

"Neither bom nor thought of." 

Agatha's countenance fell. " Then of course it was im- 
possible — yet I felt certain — I could even believe so now — 
that I have seen you before." 

While the girl looked, a quick shadow passed over Anne 
Valery's still features, for the moment entirely changing their 
expression. But soon returned their ordinary settled csQm. 

" We often fancy that strangers' faces are familiar. It is 
usually held to be an omen of future affection. Let me hope 
that it will prove so now. I have long wished, and am truly 
glad, heart-glad to see you, my dear cmld." 

She bent Agatha's forehead towards her , and kissed it. 
Gradually her Tips recovered their colour, and she began to 
talk agam, showing herself surprisingly familiar with the 
monotonous past life of the young girl, and likewise with her 
present circumstances. 

"How kind of you to take such an interest in me ! " cried 
Agatha, her wonder absorbed in pleasure. 

" It was natural," Anne said, rather hastily. "A woman left 
orphan from the cradle as I was^ can feel for another orphan. 
And though my acquaintance with your father was too slender 
to warrant my intruding upon vou — still I never lost sight of 
you. Poor child , yours has been a desolate position for so 
young a girl." 

"Ay, very desolate," said Agatha; and suddenly the re- 
collection crossed her mind of how doubly she should feel that 
desolation when her betrothed husband was gone, for how 
lonj^, no one could tell! A regret arose, half tenderness, half 
selfishness; but she deemed it wholly the latter, and so crushed 
it down. 

"How long have you been engaged to Nathanael? " asked 
Miss Valery, m a manner so sweet as entirely to soften the 
abruptness of the question, and win the unhesitating answer. 

"A very short time — only a few days. Yet I seem to have 
known him for years. Oh, how good he is 1 how it grieves \s^^ 
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to see him so unhappy ! " whispered Agatha, watching his rest- 
less movements up and down. 

'^ It will be a hard trial for him, this parting with yon. Men 
like Nathanael never love lightly; even sudden passions — 
and his must have been rather suaden — in them toke root as 
with the strength of years. I am very sorry for the boy." 

And Miss v alery s eyes ^listenea as tihey rested on him 
whom probably from ola habit she thus calle(L 

"Well, have you done your Uttle mysteries?" said he, 
coming up to the sofa, with an effort to be gay. "Have you 
taken my character to pieces, Anne Valery? Remember, if 
so, I have little enough time to recover it. A fortnight will be 
gone directly.*' 

No one answered. 

" Come, make room ; I will have my place. I mil sit beside 
you, Agatha." 

There was a sort of desperation in his "I will" that indi- 
cated a great change in the reserved, timid youth. Agatha 
yielded as to an irresistible influence, and he placed himself 
by her side, putting his arm firmly round her waist, quite re- 

fardless of the presence of a third person — thougn about 
.nne there was an abiding spirit of love which seemed to take 
under its shadow all lovers, ay, even though she herself were 
an old maid. But perhaps that was the very reason. 

"I was doing you no narm, Nathanael, said she smiling. 
"And I was thinking, like you, how soon a fortnight will be 
gone, and how hard it is for you to part from this little girl 
that loves you." 

The inference, so natural, so holy, which Miss Valery bad 
unconsciously drawn, Agatha had not the heart to deny. She 
knew it was but right that she should love, and be supposed to 
love, her betrothed husband. And looking at him, his sufPer- 
ing, his strong self-denial, she almost felt that she did really 
love him, as a wife ought. 

"If," said the soft voice of the good aneel — "if you had 
not known each other so short a time, and oeen so newly be- 
trothed, I should have said — judging such things by what 
they were when I was young," — here she momentarily paused 
— ^ "I should have said, Nathanael, that there was only one 
course which, as regarded both her and yourself, was wisest, 
kindest, best." 

" What is that ? " cried he, eagerly. 
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** To do a little sooner what must necessarily have been 
done soon — to take one another's hands — thus. 

Agatha felt strong, wild finders grasping her own; a dizzi- 
ness calne over her — she shrank back, crying, " No, no ! " and 
hid her face on Miss Yalery's shoulder. Nathanael rose up 
and walked away. 

When he returned, it was with his " good" aspect, tender 
and calm. 

"No, Anne, I was wrong even to think of such a thing. 
Assure her I will never urge it. She is quite right in saying 
* No.' — What man could expect such a sacrifice?" 

"And what woman would deem it such?" whispered Miss 
Valery, "But I know I am a very foolish, romantic old maid, 
and view these things in a different light to most people. So, 
my dear, be quite at rest," she continued, soothing the young 
creature, who still clung to her. "No one will uree you in 
any way; he will not, he is too generous; and I had no right 
even to say what I did, except from my affection for him." 

She looked fondlv at the voung man, as if he had been still 
a little child, and she saw him in the nght of ancient days. 
These impelled her to speak on earnestly. 

"Another reason I had ; because I am old, and you two are 
young. Often, it seems as if the whole world — fate, trial, 
circumstance — were set against all lovers to make them part. 
It is a bitter thing when they part of their own free will. Ac- 
cidents of all kinds — change, sorrow, even death, may come 
between, and they may never meet again. Agatha, Nathanael 
— believe one who has seen more of life than you — rarely do 
those that truly love ever attain the happiness of marrying one 
another. One half the world — the best and noblest half — 
tiiirst all their lives for that bliss which you throw away. What, 
Agatha, crying?" 

And she tried to lift up the drooping head, but could not. 

"Nay, dear, I was wrong to grieve you so. Please God, 
you two may meet again, and marry and be happy, even in 
this world. Come, Nathanael, you can say all this much bet- 
ter than I. Tell her you will be auite content, and wait 
any number of vears. And, as to tnis parting, it is a right 
and noble sacrince of yours ; let her see how nobly you will 
bear it." 

"Ay, Agatha, I will," said the young lover firmly, as he 
stood before her, half stooping, half kneeling — thou^v \sl^\. 
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qvitc kneeling, even then. Bat his whole manner showed the 
crumbling away of that clear but icy surface with which nature 
or habit had enveloped the whole man. 

Agatha lifted her head, and looked at him long and earn- 
estly. 

"I will," he repeated, "I promise you I will. Only be 
content — and in token that you are so, give me your hand." 

She gave him both, and then leaned back again on Miss 
Valery's shoulder. 

" Tell him — I will go with him — anywhere — at any time 
— if it will only make him happy." 

The same night, when Nathanael and Anne Valery had 
left her, Agatha sat thinking, almost in a dream, yet without 
either sorrow or dread — that all uncertainty was now over — 
that this day week would be her wedding-day. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

'^ I WISH, as I stated yesterday, that Miss Bowen*s property 
should be settled entirely upon herself. This is the only course 
which to my thinking can reconcile a man to the humiliation 
of receiving a large fortune with his wife." 

"An odd doctrine, truly! Where did you learn it?" 
laughed Major Harper, who was pacing the Bedford-square 
drawing-room with quick, uneasy steps; while his^ brother 
stood very (jiiiot, only looking from time to time at the closed 
door. It was^the Saturday before the marriage: and Agatha*s 
trustee had conio to execute his last guardiansnip of her and 
her property. Thnrc was Iving on a comer-table, pored over 
by a lawyer- like individual — that formidable instrument, a 
marriage settlement. 

"Where did i Uuirn it?" returned Mr. Harper, smiling. 
** Whjr, where 1 learned most of my opinions, ana evenrthing 
that IS good in me — with Uncle Brian. Poor Uncle Brian, 
Hud the smile faded into grave anxiety. 

** Are you really going on that mad expedition? " said the 
<[»Wor brother, with the air of a man who, being perturbed in 
hi* own mind, is ready to take a harsh view of every thing. 

** I do not think it mad — and anything short of madness I 
v>ugUt to undertake, and shall — for him. 
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"Ay," muttered the other^ "there it is, Brian always made 
everybody love him." 

"But,** continued Nathanael, " as I said last ni^ht to Miss 
Bowen, I shall do nothing foolishly. We must hold ourselves 
prepared for the worst ; still, if better tidings should come — 
though that is scarcely possible now — then, perhaps — " 

"lou would not go!" cried Major Harper, eagerly. 
"Which would of course delay your marriage. How very 
much better that would be." 

" Why so ? " said the bridegroom, with a piercine look. 

Frederick appeared confused, but threw it off with a laugh. 

* * Oh, women like a little longer courtship. Thev are never 
caught all in a minute, unless they are quite indifferent as to 
who catches them. And even then — * marry in haste ' — you 
know the proverb — nay, don't be angry," he added, as his 
brother turned abruptly away. "I was only jesting; and a 
happy fellow like you can afford to be laughed at by a miser- 
able old bachelor like me." 

The momentary annoyance passed. Nathanael was, in- 
deed, too happy to be seriously vexed at anything. 

"Still, for some reasons, continued Major Harper, "I 
wish my fair ward were not becoming my sister in such a ter- 
rible hurry. So much to be done in one week, and by a man 
like me, who hates the ver^ name of business; it is next to im- 
possible but that some thmgs should be slurred and hurried 
over. For instance, there was no time. Grimes said, to draw 
up a long deed of settlement, showing precisely where her 
money was invested." 

"I told you I wanted nothing of the kind. I scarcely un- 
derstand your English law. But can it not be stated in plain 
legal form — a dozen lines would surely do it — that every 
farthing Agatha has is settled upon herself exclusively from 
the dav she becomes my wife." 

" That is done. I — I — in fact, Mr. Grimes had already 
advised such a course as being the shortest." 

"Then what is the use of saying any more about it?" 

"But, brother," observed Major Harper, in whose manner 
was perceptible a certain vague uneasmess, "if — though I 
assure you Grimes has transacted all these matters, and he is 
a sharp man of business, while I am none -— still, if it would 
be any satisfaction to you to know particulars concerning 
where Miss Bowen's money is invested — " 
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'< In the funds ; and to remain there by her fiather's will, I 
think YOU said/' 

"Irrecisely. It tt^a* invested there," returned the brother, 
with an accent so light on the past tense that Nathanael, pre- 
occupied with other things than money matters, did not ob- 
serve it, 

'^ Well, then, so let it stay. Don't let us talk any more 
about this matter. I trust entirely to you. To whom should 
I trust, if not to my own brother? " 

At these hearty words Major Harper's fkce, auick in every 
mobile expression of feeling, betrayed much discomposure. 
He walked the room in a mood of agitation, compared to which 
the bridegroom's own restlessness was nothing. Then he went 
to the farther end of the apartment, and hurriedly read over 
the marriage settlement. 

'^ Faugh, Grimes ! what balderdash is this? " he whispered 
angrily. * * Balderdash ? — nay, downright lies ! " 

''Drawn up exactly as you desired, and as we arranffed, 
Major Harper," answered Mr. Grimes, formally. "Setfling 
upon the lady and her heirs for ever all her property now in 
the * Three per Cent. Consols.' " 

" Just Heavens ! and there's not a penny of it there I" 

''But there will be by the time the marriage is celebrated, 
or soon after — since you are determined to sell out those 
shares." 

"I wish I could — I wish to Heaven I could!" cried the 
poor Major, in a despair that required all the warnings of his 
le^al adviser to smother it down, so as to keep their conference 
private. "I've been driven nearly mad going from broker to 
broker in the City to-day. I might as well attempt to sell out 
shares in the Elysian Fields as in that confounded Wheal 
Caroline." 

"Fluctuations, my dear sir; mere fluctuations 1 'Tisthe 
same in allCornisn mines. Yet, as I said, both concerning 
your own little property and Miss Bowen's afterwards, 1 
would wish no better investment I have the greatest confi- 
dence in the Wheal Caroline shares." 

"Confidence," echoed the Major, ruefully. "But where 
is my brother's confidence in me, when I tell him — 'Pon my 
life, I can't teU him!" 

" There is not the slightest need ; I have accurate informa- 
tion from the mine, which next week will raise the shares to 
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ten per cent, premium, and then, since yon are so determined 
to sell out that most promising investment — '* 

**I will, as sure as I live. I vow I'll never be trustee to 
any young lady again, as long as my name is Frederick 
Harper. However, if this must stand — and he read from 
the deed — " *all property now invested in the Three per 
Cents.' — Ohj oh! Major Harper shook his head, with a 
deep-drawn sigh of miserable irresolution. 

Yet there lay the parchment, sickening him with its pre- 
varicating if not lyin^ face; and his invisible ^ood angel kept 
pulling him on one side — nay, at last pulled him half-way 
across the room to where, absorbed in a reverie — pardonable 
under the circumstances — his brother sat. 

"Nathanael. pray get out of that brown study, and have 
five minutes' talk with me. If you only knew the annoyance 
I have endured all this week concemmg Agatha's fortune I 
How thankful I shall be to transfer it nom my hands into 
yours." 

"Oh, yes!" said the lover, rather absently. 

"And 1 hope it will give jrou less trouble and more reward 
than it has given me," continued the elder brother, still an- 
xiously beatmg about the bush, ere he came to a direct con- 
fession. "I declare, I have been as anxious for the young 
lady's benefit as if I had intended marrying her myself." 

The bridegroom's quick, fiery glance showed Major 
Harper that he had gone a little too far, even in privileged 
jestmg. 

But happily Nathanael had heard the door open. He 
hastily went forward and met his bride. With her were Mr. 
and Mrs. Thornycroft, Dr. and Mrs. lanson^ and another lady. 
The latter quickly passed out of the immediate circle, and sat 
down in a retired comer of the room. 

Agatha looked pale and worn out, which was no wonder, 
considering that for several days she had endured morning, 
noon, and night, all the wearisome preparations which the 
kind-hearted Emma deemed indispensable to "a really nice 
wedding." But her betrothed noticed her paleness with 
troubled eyes. 

" You are not ill, my darling?" 

"No," said Agatha, abruptly, blushing lest any one should 
hear the tender word, which none had ever used to her before, 
and blushing still deeper when, meeting Major Harper*& ^sl-- 
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idoxia looks fixed on them both, she fancied be bad beard. A 
fooUsh sensitiyencss made her torn away from her lovery and 
talk to the first person who came in her way. 

Meanwhile Mr. Thomycroft and Dr. lanson, with a know- 
ledge that time was precious, had gone at once to the business 
of me meeting, and were deep in pemsal of the marriage 
settlement of which they were to be witnesses. 

"Why, Miss Bowen. you are a richer girl than I knew," 
said Emma*s worthy husoand, coming forward, with his round 
pleasant face. "I congratulate you ; at this particular crisisy 
when hundreds are being ruined by last year's mania for 
railway speculation, it is most fortunate to nave safe funded 
property." 

Major Harper's conscience groaned within, and it was all 
over. He resigned himself to stem necessity and force of 
circumstances — hoping everything would turn out for tiie 
best. 

Then they all gathered round the table, and Mr. Grimes 
droned out the necessary formalities. The bride -elect 
listened, half in a dream — the bridegroom rather more atten- 
tively. 

"Are you quite sure," said he, pausing, with the pen in 
his hand, and casting his eyes keenly over the document — 
" are you quite sure this deed answers the purpose I intended? 
This IS the total amount of property which Mr. Bowen left?" 

And he looked from his brother to the lawyer with an 
anxiety which long afterwards recurred bitterly to Agatha's 
mind. 

Mr. Grimes bowed, and assured him that all was correct. 
So the young bridegroom signed with a steady hand, and 
afterwards watched the rather tremulous signature of his 
bride. Then an inexpressible content difFused itself over his 
face. Putting her arm in his, he led her away proudly, as 
though she were already his own. 

Confused by her novel position, Agatha looked instinct- 
ively for some womanly encouragement, but Emma Thomy- 
croft was busily engaged in admiring observation of some 
wedding presents, and Mrs. lanson was worse than nobody. 

"Miss Valery ! — what has become of Miss Valery?" said 
the bride, her eyes wandering restlessly around. Other eyes 
followed hers — Major Harper's. Incredulously these rested 
on the silent lady in the background, whose whole mien. 
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figure, and attire, in the plain dark dress, and close morning 
cap, marked her a woman undeniably and fearlessly middle- 
aged. 

"Is it possible!" he exclaimed. "Can that be Anne 
Valery?" 

The lady arose, and met him with extended hand. "It 
is Anne Valery, and she is very glad to see you. Major 
Harper." 

They shook hands; his confused manner contrasting 
strongly with her perfect serenity. After a moment Miss 
Bowen, who could not help watching, heard him say: 

"I, too, am glad we nave met at last. I hope it is as 
£riends!" 

"I was never otherwise to you," she answered, gently; 
and joined the circle. 

This rather singular greeting, noticed by none but herself, 
awakened Agatha^ old wrath against Major Harper , lest , as 
her romantic imagination half suggested, the secret of Anne 
Valery*s always remaining Anne Valery, was, that his old 
companion had been first on the illustrious Frederick's long 
list of broken hearts. If so, never was there a broken heart 
that made so little outward show, or wore such a cheerful 
exterior as Miss Valery's. 

But Agatha's own heart was too full of the busy trembling 
fancies natural to her position to speculate overmuch on the 
hearts of other people. Very soon Major Harper quitted the 
house, and the Thomycrofts also. She was left alone with 
her lover and with Anne — Anne, who ever since her arrival 
had seemed to keep a steady watch over Nathanael's bride. 
They had rarely met, and for brief intervals ; yet Agatha felt 
that she was perpetually under this guardianship, gentle, 
though strong — holding her fluctuating spirit firm, and 
filling her witn all cheerful hopes and tender thoughts of her 
future husband. She seemed to grow a better woman every 
time she saw Anne Valery. It was inexpressibly sweet to turn 
for a few moments each day from the lace and the ribbons, the 
dresses and the bride-cake, and hear Anne talk of what true 
marriage really was — when two people entirely and worthily 
loved one anotner. 

Only Agatha had not the courage to confess, what she be- 

f an to hope was a foolish doubt, that the "love" which Miss 
'alery seemed to take for granted she felt towards NathaxL'dJ^V.^ 
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was a something which as yet she herself did not quite nnder- 
stand. 

That Saturday afternoon, nevertheless, she was calmer 
and more at ease. Signing the settlement had remored all 
doubts from her mind, and made her realise clearly that she 
would soon be Mr. Harper*8 wife. And he was so tender over 
her, so happy. Her marriage with him appeared to make 
every one napm^. That very day he had brought her a heap 
of letters from Dorsetshire; her first welcome from his kindrea 
— her own that would be. 

They seemed to know all about her — from Anne Valery 
doubtless — and to be delighted at Nathanael's choice. There 
was a kind but formal missive from the old father, implying 
his dignified satisfaction that at last one of his sons woula 
marry to keep up the family name. From the daughters there 
were letters, varyinff in style and matter, but all cordial ex- 
cept, perhaps, EulSie's, who had years to wait before d^ 
married, and was rather cross accordingly. One note, in neat 
and delicate writing, made Agatha's heart beat; for it was 
signed, " Your affectionate sister^ Elizabeth." 

She, who had longed for a sister all her life ! Heaven was 
very good to her, to give her all ties through one ! It seemed, 
indeed, right and holy that she should oe married to Na- 
thanael. 

One only unutterable terror she had, which by a fortunate 
chance was never alluded to by any one, and she was too 
much occupied to have it often forced on her mind. This was, 




listening 

'^oh! that we could do as your father seems to wish, and go 
and live in Dorsetshire, near Kingcombe Holm." 

*^ I wish it too, if it would please you, dear; but it seems 
impossible. How could I live in England without a profes- 
sion? — even supposing Uncle Brian did consent to return 
and settle at home. Sometimes, but very rarelv, he has hinted 
at such a possibility. — He has indeed, Anne, continued the 
young man, noticing how keenly Miss Valery's eyes were 
fixed on him. 

"I am glad to hear it." 

"But he always said he would never return till he was 
grown either very rich or very old. Alas ; the latter chance 
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may come, but the former never! Poor Uncle Brian! If he 
comes at all, it is sure not to be for many years." 

"Not for many years!" repeated Miss Valerv, who was 
crossing over to Agatha's side with a piece of rich lace she had 
been unfolding. As she walked, her hand was unconsciously 
pressed upon her chest, a habit she had after any quick move- 
ment. Aiid, leaning over Agatha, she breathed painfully 
and hard. 

"My dear?" The young girl looked up. "Your sisters 
that are to be, desired me to give you from them a weddinff- 

S resent. It was to be your veil. But I had a whim that I would 
ke to give you your veil myself. Here it is. Will you accept 
it, with my love?" 

So saying, she laid over the bride's head a piece of old 
point lace, magnificent in texture. Agatha haa never seen 
anything like it. 

" Oh, Miss Valery, to think of your giving me this I It is 
fit for a queen!" And she looked at Mr. Harper, hesitating 
to accept so costly a gift. 

"Nay, take it," said he, smiling. "Never scruple at its 
costliness; it cannot be richer than Anne's heart." And he 
grasped his old friend's hand warmly. 

Miss Valery continued, with a slight colour rising in her 
cheek. " This was given me twenty years ago for a wedding- 
veil. It has been wasted upon me, you see, but I wish some 
one to wear it, and would like it to be worn by a Mrs. Locke 
Harper." 

Agatha blushed crimson. Nathanael looked delighted. 
Neither noticed Anne Valery ; who, her passing colour having 
sunk into a still deeper paleness — quietly returned to her seat, 
and soon after quitted me house. 

CHAPTER IX. 

It was a most unconscionably early hour on the wedding 
morning when Mxs, Thorny croft, who had insisted on mount- 
ing guard overnight in Bedford-square , to see that all things 
were made ready to go off "merry as a marriage bell," came 
into Agatha's room and roused the bride. 

" I never knew such a thing in all my life ! Well, he is the 
most extraordinary young man! What is to be done, my 
dear?" 
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"What — what?" said Agatha, waking, with a confused 
notiou that something very oreadful had happened, or was 
going to happen. She recollected that this day on which she 
so early opened her eyes was some day of great solemnitj. It 
seemed so like that ot her father^s funeral. 

"Don't be frightened, love. Nothing has occurred; only 
there is Mr. Harper in the parlour below, wanting to speak 
with you. I never heard of such a request from a bride- 
groom. It is contrary to all rules of common sense and de- 
corum." 

"Hush!" said Agatha, trying to collect her thoughts. 
" Tell me exactly his message." 

"That he wished to speak with you at once, before you 
dress for church ; and win wait for you in the aining-room. 
What — you are not going to do as he desires? — / wouldn't! 
One should never obey till after marriage." 

Agatha made no answer , but composedly began to dress. 
In a ^w minutes she had once more put on the mourning, laid 
aside as slie thought for ever the niglit before , and had gone 
down-stairs to her bridcffroom. 

He was standing in tne only available comer of the room 
not occupied by a cliaotic mass of hymeneal preparations, and 
^azin^ vacantly out into the square , where the trees cast the 
long snadows of early morning, while the merry little spar- 
rows kept up a perpetual din. 

As the door moved , Mr. Harper turned round. He had a 
sickly, worn look, as if he had scarcely slept all night, and 
in his manner was a strange mingling ox trouble and of 
joy. 

"Agatha — how kind! I ought to apologise," he began, 
taking Doth her hands. " But no I I cannot 

"Nothing is wrong? No misfortune happened?" 

"Misfortune? God forbid! Surely I do not look as if it 
were a misfortune ? I am only too glad. — too happy. What- 
ever results from it, I am indeed happy 1 " 

" Then so am I , whatsoever it may be," returned Agatha, 
softly. "Still, do tell me." 

Her bridegroom, as he pressed her to his bosom, looked as 
if he had for the moment forgotten all about his tidings; but 
afterwards, when her second entreaty came, he took out a 
letter and bade her read , holding her fast the while with a 
light £rm hand on her shoulder. He seemed almost to fear 
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that at the news he brought she would glide out of his grasp 
like snow. 

"It is an odd hand — strange to me," said Agatha. *'Is 
it*' — and a sudden thought struck her — " is it — 

"Yes — thank God! '^ 

" Oh , then , he is safe — I am so glad — so glad I " cried 
Agatha, in the true sympathy of her heart. But her very 

gladness appeared to affect contrariwise the troubled mood of 
er lover. His hand dropped imperceptibly from her shoulder 
— he sat down. 

"Read the letter, which came late last night. I thought 

you would be pleased — that was why 1 thus disturbed you." 

Agatha, who had not yet learned the joy or pain of reading 

momently the changes of a beloved face, immediately perused 

the letter. It was rather eccentric of its kind : 

"Lodge of O-me-not-tua. 
"MydeaeBot, 

" If ever you get into the hands of those red devils , be not 
alarmed: it isn't so bad as it seems. Ifyousawmenow, in the 
big buffalo -cloak of a medicine-man , after smoking dozens of 
pipes of peace with every one of the tribe , sitting at the door 
of my lodge, with miles of high prairie-grass rolling in 
waves towards the sunset, you would rather envy me than 
otherwise , and cry out, as 1 have often done, *Away with civi- 
lisation!" 

"I am not scalped — I thought I should not be; the tribe 
(it wastes valuable paper to write their lone name, but you will 
have heard it) — the tribe know me too well. I make a capital 
white medicine-man. I might have escaped any day, but, 
pshaw! honour! — So I choose to see a little of the great 
western forests, until I know how my two red friends have been 
treated on Lake Winnipeg shore. But in no case is any harm* 
likely to come to me , except those chances of mortality which 
are conunon to all. 

" You will receive this (which a worthy psalm-singing mis- 
sionary conveys to New York) almost as soon as the news of 
our adventure reaches Europe. I send it to relieve you , dear 
nephew, and all friends, if I nave any left, from further anxiety 
concerning me, and especially from useless search, as under no 
circumstances whatever shall I consent to return to Montreal 
until it seems to me good. 
Agalha's Husband. ^ 
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'^ Therefore , stay in Europe as long as. or longer than yon 
planned, and God prosper you, Nathanael, my good boy. 

* * Your wectionate Uncle, 

^'Bbiah Locke Habpbs. 

'^I trust earnestly that this scrawl will reach Kingcombe 
Holm. Possibly, no more news of me may ever reach there. — 
Yet I fear not, for He who is everywhere is likewise in the wild 
western prairies; and life is not so sweet that I should dread 
its ending. Still, if it does end^ remember me to my brother, 
my nieces, and all old iHends, mcluding Anne Valery. If liv- 
ing, I shall reappear sometime, somewhere. 

"B.L.H." 

"This is indeed happy news; — so far;" said Agatha, 
"Jthoueh he seems in no cheerful mood." 

" Melancholy was always his way at times." 

"What a strange man he must be!" she continued, still 
thinking more of the letter than of anything else. "But" — 
and she turned to Nathanael — "your mind is now at rest? 
You will not need to go to America?" 

"Not just yet." 

She looked at him a moment in surprise, for there was 
something peculiar in his manner. She felt half angry with 
him for sitting so still, and speaking so briefly, while she her- 
self was trem Bling with deli gnt. * * Have you told Miss Valery ?" 
He shook his head. "Ah, then, go at once and tell her, so 
happy as she will be ! Do go." 

"Fresently. Come and sit down here. I want to talk to 
you, Agatha. 

She let him place her by his side. He took her hands, and 
regarded her earnestly. 

"Do you remember what day this was to have been? " 

"Was to have been?" she repeated, and instinctively 

fuessed what he had doubtless come to say. Her heart 
egan to beat violently, and her eyes dropped in confu- 
sion. 

" I say * was ,' because , if you desire it , it shall not be. I 
see the very idea is a relief to you. I saw it in your suddeu 

joy." 

Agatha was amazed — she had till this moment never 
thought of such a thing. Mr, Harper's whole maimer of speech 
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and proceeding was so very incomprehensible — like a lover's 
— that she told the entire truth in simply saying ^Hhat she did 
not understand him." 

"Let me repeat it in plainer words." But the plainer 
words would not come; after one or two vain eflPorts, he sat 
with averted face, speechless. At last he said abruptly, 
"Agatha, do you wish to defer our marriage?" 

As he spoke , his grasp of her hand was so fierce that it 
positively hurt her. ** Oh, let me go — you are not kind," she 
cried, shrinking from the pain, which he did not even perceive 
he had inflicted — so strange a mood was upon him. He 
loosed her hand at once, and stood up before ner, speaking 
vehemently. 

"I meant to be kind — very kind — just in the w«^y that I 
knew would most please you. I meant to tell you that I wish 
you to hold yourself quite free, both as to this day or any other 
days : that you have only to say the word, and — What a fool 
I am making of myself I" 

Muttering the last words, he turned and walked quickly to 
the far end of the room, leaving Agatha to meditate. It was a 
new thing to see suchpassion in him: and while half frightened 
she was interested and touched. Sne would have been more 
80, but for a certain something in him which roused her pride, 
until she could not do as she had at first intended — follow 
him. and ask why he was angry. The humility of love was not 
yet ners. 

So she sat without moving, her eyes fixed on her hand, 
where the red mark left by her lover's grasp was slowly disap- 
pearing; until a minute after, he approached. 

"Was that the mark of my fingers on your wrist? Did I 
hurt you, my poor Agatha?" 

"Yes, a little." 

"Forgive me I " And sitting down beside her , he bent his 
lips to where his rude grasp had been , kissing the little wrist 
over and over again, though he did not speak. 

His humility in this, the first ripple which had ever stirred 
their calmest of all calm courtships, moved Agatha even more 
than his sudden gust of passion. It is a curious fact, that some 
women — and they not of the weaker or more foolish kind — 
like very much to be ruled. A strong nature is instinctively 
attracted by one still stronger. Most certainly Agatha had 
never so distinctly felt the cords — not exactly of lo^^ ^ XixvX^S. 
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some influence akin thereto — which this young man had 
netted round her, as when he began to draw them with a tight, 
firm hand, less that of a submissive lover than of a dominant 
husband. She had never liked him half so well as when^ ta- 
king her hand once more into his determined hold, he said — 
gently, indeed, but in a tone that would be answered — 

" Now, tell me, what do you wish?" 

*'What do I wish?" echoed she, feelins as though some 
hard but firm support were about to relax from her, leaving 
her trembling and insecure to the world's open blasts. *'I do 
not know — I cannot tell. Talk to me a little ; that will help 
me to judge." 

His eye brightened, though faintly. '^I will speak, but 
you shall decide , for all lies in jour own hands. I thought 
this right, and came here determmed on telling you so." 

"Well?" said Agatha, expectantly. 

" You promised me this hand to-day, believing I was to 
leave England at once. My not leaving frees you from that 
promise — at least at present. If you would rather wait nntil 
you know me better, or love me better, then — " 

"What then?" 

" We will quite blot out this day — crush it — destroy it, 
no matter what it was to have been. We will enter upon to- 
morrow , not as wife and husband , but mere lovers — fiiends 
— acquaintances — anything you like. Nay — I am growing 
a fool again." 

He put his hand to his forehead , sighed heavily, and then 
continued with less violence. 

" If this is what you wish — as from your silence I conclude 
it is -- be assured , Agatha , that I shall consent I will take 
no wife against her will. The kisses of her lips would sting 
me, if there were no love in her heart." 

Agatha was still silent. 

"Well then, it must be so," said he, in slow, measured 
speech. * * I must go away out of this house, for I am no bride- 
groom. You may tell the women to put away this white finery 
till it is wanted — which may be — never I " 

She looked up questioniugly. 

"I repeat — never. The currents of life , so many sCad so 
fierce, may sweep us asunder at any moment. I may become 
mercenary, and choose a richer wife even than yourself; or 
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you may turn from me to some one more pleasing, more win- 
ning — my brother, perhaps — " 

Agatha recoiled , while the angry blood flashed from brow 
to throat. Her lover saw it, and tot the moment a strange in- 
tentness was in his gaze. But immediately he smiled, as a 
man would at some horrible phantom of his own creating, and 
continued with a softened manner: 

"Or, if our own wills hold secure , many things may hap- 

gen, as Anne Valery forewarned us, to prevent our union. 
Iven ere a month or two — for if you are ever mine it must be 
as soon as then — but even within that time one or other of us 
mav have gone away where no loving, no regretting, can ever 
call us back any more." 

Terrible was the imagined solitude of a world from which 
had passed the only bemg who cherished her — the only 
being whom she thoroughly honoured. Agatha drew closer 
to Nathanael. 

" Still for all that ," continued he , striving to keep even in 
his mind the balance of honour and generous tenderness 
against the arguments of selfish passion, "if for any reason 
you wish to postpone this day for weeks , months , or years , I 
will take the chance. All shall be as you deem best for your 
own happiness. As for mine — I wiU try to be content." 

He paused a little, but it was a pause which no woman 
could misunderstand. Then, turning back to her, he said in 
a low tone, 

" When am I to go away, Agatha ? " 

Her brow dropped slowly against his arm , as , much agi- 
tated, yet not unhappy, she whispered the one word "iVeuer.** 

For one moment Agatha felt against her own the loud con- 
vulsive throbs of the heart that loved her — an embrace which, 
in its fierce rapture, was like none that came before it, or 
after. When sne learned to count and chronicle such tokens 
of love, as one begins to count each wave when the sand grows 
dry, this embrace remained to her as a truth , a reality, which 
no succeeding doubts could explain away or gainsay. 

It lasted, as such moments can but last, a space too brief to 
be reckoned, dying out of its own intensity. Agatha slid from 
her lover's arms, and swiftly passing out at the door, met 
Emma coming in. The unlucky bridegroom was left to make 
his own explanation to Mrs. Thornycroft, and how he per- 
formed that feat remains a mystery to this day. 
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Solemnly, and much affected, the bride went up-stain to 
put on her wedding-garments 

Anne YsAery had just arrived. She sat alone in ItOss 
Bowen*8 dressing-room, playing with the orange-wreath. Her 
face wore a thoughtful, sickly, sad look, but the moment she 
heard some one at the door this expreuion vanished. 

**So, my dear, you have a rather unconscionable bride- 
groom, Mrs. Thomj croft tells me. He has been here al- 
ready." 

Suddenly all that had happened recurred to Aj^atha. She 
forgot her own agitation in the joy of being the first to bring 
good news. 

* * Ah , you little know why he came. Uncle Brian — there 
is a letter from Uncle Brian. 

And in her warm-heartedness of delight she threw her 
arms round Miss Valery's neck. She was very much surprised 
that Anne did not speak a single word , and that the cheek 
against which her young glowing one was pressed felt as cold 
as marble. 

"Are you not glad. Miss Valery?" 

"Yes, very glad. Now, will you go down-stairs and fetch 
me the letter? " 

And, gently putting the young girl from her, Anne sat 
down. As Agatha left the room, she fancied she heard a faint 
sound — a sign or gasp ; but Miss Valery had not moved. She 
sat as at first — her hands clasped on her lap , the veil of her 
bpnnet falling over her face. And coming back some minntes 
after, Agatha found her in precisely the same position. 

" Thank you, dear." Sne held out her hand for the letter, 
and then retired with it to a far window. It took a good while 
to read. All the time that the young bride was being dressed 
by Emma and the maid. Miss V alery stood in that recess, her 
back turned toward them, apparently reading or pondering 
over that strange scrawl from the Far West. 

At last Mrs. Thornycroft gently hinted that there was 
hardly time for her to return home and dress for the wedding^. 

" Dress for the wedding," repeated Anne, absently. " Oh, 
yes : I remember, it was to be early. No fear! I will be quite 
ready." 

She crossed the room , walking slowly, but at the door 
turned to look at the bride , on whose head Emma was already 
placing the orange-blossoms. 
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"Doesn't she look pretty?** appealed the gratified ma- 
tron-ministrant. ^ ^ ^^ e 

"Yes; very pretty. — God bless her ! " said Miss Valery, 
and kissed her on the forehead. Agatha quite started — the 
lips were so cold. 

"Well!'* cried Emma Thornycroft, as the door closed, 
"I do wish, my dear, that little Missy had been grown up 
enough to be your bridesmaid instead of that very quiet, 
ordinary-looking old maid. But, after all, the contrast will 
be the greater." 

At nine o'clock the bride's half of the wedding-party were 
all safely assembled in Doctor lanson's drawing-room , and 
everything' promised to go off successfully — to which result 
Emma, now all in her glory, prided herseli as having been the 
main contributor — and no doubt the kind, active, sensible 
little matron was right. — When lo ! — there came an unlucky 
contretemps. 

Major Harper, who of course was to give away the bride, 
sent word that on account of sudden business he could not 
possiblv be at the church before eleven. At that hour he pro- 
mised faithfully to meet his brother there. The note which 
he sent over was a very hurried and disjointed scrawl. This 
was all that the vexed bride^oom knew of the matter. 

So for two long hours Agatha sat in her wedding-dress, 
strangely quiet and silent — sometimes playing with the 
wreath of orange-blossoms which her lover had sent her, and 
which, being composed of natural flowers, according to a 
whim of Mr. Harper's, was already beginning to fade. StiU, 
she refused to put it aside , though the prudent Emma warned 
her it would be quite withered before she reached the church ; 
" as was sure to be the case when people were so ridiculous as 
to wear real flowers." 

The good soul went about, half scolding, half crying; 
hoping nothing might happen , or consoling herself with look- 
ing alternately at ner pretty peach-coloured dress, and her 
"James," who walked about, indulging in gay reminiscences 
of his own wedding, and looking the most comfortable speci- 
men imaginable of a worthy middle-aged "family man," 
Nevertheless , in spite of Mr. Thomycrof ?s efforts to cheer up 
the dreariness of the group , it was a gp:eat relief to everybody 
when, at the earliest reasonable time , the bride's small party 
started, and were at length assembled under the daxk^xOci^'i^ 
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of Bloomsbury Church — darker than uBual to-day, for the 
morning had gloomed over, and become close, hot, and 
thundery. 

Punctually at eleven , but not a mmnte before , which — 
Emma whispered — was certainly not quite courteous in a 
bridegroom, Mr. Harper came in. There was no one with him. 

" My brother not here?" he said, in anxiety. 

Some one hinted that Major Harper was never very punc- 
tual. 

" He ought to be, this day at least," observed Mr. Thorny- 
croft. '<And I am confident I saw mm not half an hour ago 
walking homeward round the other side of Bedford Square. 
Do not oe alarmed about him , pray." This last remark was 
addressed to Agatha, who, overpowered by the closeness of 
the day, and by these repeated disasters , had begun to turn 
pale. 

Nathanael watched her with a keen anxiety, which only 
agitated her the more. Every one seemed unea^ and rather 
dull ; — a circumstance not verv remarkable, since, in spite of 
the popular delusion on that subject, very few ever really look 
happy at a wedding. It makes clearer to each one the silent 
ghost sitting in every human heart, which may take any 
form — bliss long desired, lost, or unfulfilled — or, in the ftu- 
fiUing changed to pain — or, at best, looked back upon wiUi a 
memory half-pensive if only because it is the past. 

For forty interminable minutes did the little party wait in 
the dreary church aisles, until the clock, and likewise the 
beadle, warned them it was near the canonical hour. 

"What are we to do?" whispered the bridegp:oom, look- 
ing towards Anne Valery. She took his hand, and drawing it 
towards Agatha's which hung on her arm, said earnestly: 

" Wait no longer — life's changes will not wait. Many 
her now — nothing should come between lovers that love one 
another." 

Anne*s manner, so faltering, so different from her usual 
self, irresistibly impressed the hearers. Silently the little 

group moved to the altar; the clergyman, weary of delay, 
urried the service , and in a few minutes the young creatures 
who eight weeks before had scarcely heard each other's names, 
were made " not two, but one flesh." 

It was all like a dream to Agatha Bowen ; she never be- 
lieved in its reality until, signing that name, "Agatha Bo wen^" 
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in the register-book, she remembered she was so signing it for 
the last time. A moment after, Emma's husband, who had 
assumed the office of father to the bride, cordially shaking her 
hand, wished all happiness to Mrs. Harper, 

Agatha started , shivered, and burst into tears. It was a 
natural thing, after so many hours of overstrained excite- 
ment; nor were her tears those of unhappiness, yet they 
seemed , every drop , to burn on her bridegroom's heart. To 
crown all, while these unlucky tears were still falling, some 
one at the vestry door cried out, " There's Major Harper." 

It was indeed himself. He entered the church hurriedly — 
very pale — with beads of dew standing on his brow. 

"Are they married? Am I too late — are they married?" 
cried he. 

Some uncontrollable feeling made Nathanael move to his 
wife's side and snatch her hand. 

" Yes ," said he , meeting his brother's eye , " we are mar- 
Major Harper sunk into one of the vestry-chairs^ muttering 
something, inaudible to all ears save those which seemed 
fatally gifted with preternatural acuteness — the young 
bridegroom's. Nathanael fancied — nay, was certain — that 
he heard his brother say, "OA, my poor Agatha^ He looked 
suddenly at his bride , whose weeping had changed into silent 
but violent trembling. He dropped her hand, then with a 
determined air again took possession of it, saying sharply to 
his brother: 

* ' What is the reason of all this ? Is anything amiss ? " 

"No, notiiing — have I said anything? 

" Then why startle us thus ? It is not right, Frederick." 

** Hush — perhaps he is ill," whispered Anne Valery. 

Major Harper looked up , and among the many inquiring 
eyes, met hers. It seemed to fix him, stmg him, rouse nim to 
selfcommand. 

"I am quite well," he cried, with a hoarse attempt at 
laughter. ** A gay bachelor always feels doubly cheery at a 
wedding. So it is all over, Nathanael? I beg your pardon 
for being too late; but I have been running about town on im- 
portant business, till I am half -dead. Still, let me oflPermy 
congratulations to the bride." 

He came forward jauntily, seized Agatha's hand and was 
about to kiss it, but for a slight shrinkmg on hex ^^t\»« "W^^ 
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colour rushed to her face — hb darkened wiili an ezpienion 
of uncontrollable pain. At least so it appeared to one who 
never for a moment relaxed his watch — the jovLOfer brother. 

"Really/' said Mr. Thomycroft, who, during the few 
minutes thus occupied , had bustled in and out of the Testiy — 
"really, are we never intending to come home? Someliody 
must make a diversion here. Alajor Harper, will yon take my 
wife ? Miss Valery , allow me ? " 

This fortunate interference effected a change. All moTed 
away a little from the bridegroom , who was stdl standing by 
his wife's chair. 

* ' Agatha — will you come ? " 

She mechanically rose; Mr. Harper drew her arm in hia, 
and led her down the aisle. There were a few stray lookera- 
on at the church-door, who peered at them curiously. An in- 
explicable shadow hung over them. Never were a newly- 
married couple more silent or more^ave. 

Only, as they stood on the entrance-steps that were wet 
with a past shower of thunder-rain, and Agatha in her thin 
white shoes was walking right on, her husband drew her back. 

** It will not hurt me. Do let me go," she said. 

"No , vou must not; you are mine now,*' was the answer, 
with a look that would have made the tone of control sound in 
any loving bride's ear the sweetest ever heard. 

He left Agatha in the church , and hurried a little in ad- 
vance. His brother and Mrs. Thomycroft were standing at 
the porch outside, Emma laughing and whispering. Andiiniile 
waiting for the carriage, it so chanced that Nathanael caught 
what they were saying. 

"Why, Major Harper, you look as dull as if yon had been 
in love with Agatha yourself ! And after what you confessed 
to me, I did positively believe she was in love with you." 

"Agatha in love with me! really you flatter me," said 
Major Harper, looking down and tapping his boot, with his 
own self-complacent, regretful smile. 

" I did indeed think it, from her agitation when I hinted at 
such a thing. And I never was more amazed in my life than 
when she told me she was going to marry your brother. I do 
hope^oor dear Agatha — " 

"JDon't speak of her,'* cried Major Harper, in a burst of 
real emotion. "And she liked me so well , poor child ! Oh , I 
mh to Heaven I had married her, and saved her from — " 
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THere a voice was heard calling "Mr. Harper — Mr. 
Harper," but the bridegroom was nowhere to be seen. Some 
one — not her husband — put Agatha into the carriage. ^ 
Several minutes after, Nathanael appeared. 

"Where have you been? Your wife is waiting." 

" My wife ? " He looked round bewildered, as if the words 
struck him with the awful irrevocable sense of what was done. 
Hurriedly he ran down the steps, sprang into the carriage 
beside Agatha, and they drove away^ 

Through many streets and squares they passed, for the 
breakfast was to be at Emma's house. Agatha sat for the first 
time alone with her husband. The sun just coming out threw 
a soft crimson light through the closed carriage blinds; the 
very air felt warm and sweet , like love. Agatna's heart was 
stirred with a new tenderness towards him into whose keeping 
she had just given her whole life. 

For a little while she sat, her eyes cast down, wondering 
what he would say or do, whether he would take her hand, or 
draw her softly to his breast and let her cry her heart out 
there, as she almost longed to do — poor fatherless, mother- 
less, brotherless, sisterless ^irl, who in her husband alone must 
concentrate every earthly tie. 

But he never spoke — never moved. He leaned back in 
the carriage as psde as death , his lips rigidly shut together, 
his eyes shut too , except that now and then they opened and 
closed again ^ to show that he was not in a state of total un- 
consciousness. But towards his young wife no look ever once 
wandered. 

At length he started as A:om a trance and saw her sitting 
there, very quiet, for the pride of her nature was beginning to 
rise at this strange treatment from him to whom she had just 
given herself — her all. She was nervously moving the fingers 
of her left hand, where the newly placed ring felt heavy and 
strange. 

Nathanael snatched the hand with violence. 

''Agatha — are you not my Agatha? Tell me the truth — 
the whole truth. I will have it from you ! " 

"Mr. Harper!" she exclaimed, half frightened, half angry. 

His long, searching gaze tried to read her every feature — 
her pale cheeks — her lips proud, nav, almost sullen — her 
eyes , from which the softness so lately visible had changed 
into inquietude and trouble. There was in her 8ALTCL*^^<^\i^c^ 
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innocence — no one could donbt that; but nothing could be 
more unlike the shy tenderness of a bride, loving, and married 
for love. 

Slowly, slowly, the young bridegroom's gaze fell from her, 
and his thoughts settled into dull conviction. All his violence 
ceased, leavm^ an icy composure, which in itself bore tHe 
omen of its lasting stay. 

** Forgive me, he said, in a kind but cold voice, while his 
vehement grasp relaxed into a loose hold. " You are my dear 
wife now, and! will try to be a good husband to you, Agatha.** 

Stooping forward, his lips just touched her cneek — which 
shrank nom him Agatha scarcely knew why. 

" I see ! " he muttered to himself. " Well, be it so ! and Gk)d 
helpusboth!" 

The carriage stopped. Honest Mr. James Thomycroft was 
at the door, bidding a gay and full-hedrted welcome to the 
bridegroom and bride. 

What a marriage-day! 



CHAPTER X. 

"Are you quite warm there, Agatha?" 

" Yes, thank you, quite warm, she said, turning round a 
little, and then turning oack. She sat working, or seeming to 
work , at a large bay window that fronted the sea at Brighton. 
Already there had come over her the slight but unmistakeable 
change which indicates the wife — the girl no longer. She had 
been married just one week. 

Her husband sat at a table writing, as was his habit during 
the middle of the day, in order that they might walk out in the 
evening. He had often been thus busy dunng the week, even 
though it was the first week of the honeymoon. 

The honeymoon ! How different the word now sounded to 
Agatha ! Yet she had nothing to complain of. Mr. Harper 
was very kind; watchful and tender over her to a degree which 
she felt even more than she saw. In the mornings ne read to 
her , or talked , chiefly upon subjects higher and withal pleas- 
anter than Agatha had ever heard talked of before; in the 
evenings they drove out or walked, till far into the starry 
summer night. They were together constantly, there never 
passed between them a quick or harsh word, and yet — 
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Agatha vainly tried to solve the dim, cloudy "yet" which 
had no tangible form , and only arose now that the first be- 
wilderment of her changed existence was settling into reality, 
and she was beginning to recognise herself as Agatha Harper, 
no longer a girl, but a married woman. The sole conclusion 
she could come to was, that she must be now learning what 
she supposed every one had to learn — that a honeymoon is 
not quite the dream of bliss which young people believe in, and 
that few married couples are quite happy during the first year 
of their union. 

And Mrs. Harper (or Mrs. Locke Harper, as her husband 
had had printed on tne cards, omitting the name which she 
had once stigmatised as " ugly,'*) was probably not altogether 
wide of the truth, though in this case she judged from mistaken 
because individual evidence. It is next to impossible that two 
lives , unless assimilated by strong attachment and rare out- 
ward circumstances, if suddenly tnrown together, should at 
once mingle and flow harmoniously on. It takes time, and the 
influence of perfect love, to melt and fuse the two currents into 
one beautiftu whole. Perhaps , did all young lovers believe 
and prepare for this, there would be fewer disappointed and 
unhappy marriages. 

Though sitting at the open window, with the sharp sea- 
breeze blowing in upon her — it happened to be a sunless and 
gloomy day — Agatha had answered that she was "quite 
warm." Nevertheless her heart felt cold. Not positively sad, 
yet void. A great deal of passionate devotion is necessary to 
make two active human beings content with one another^s sole 
company for eight entire days, having nothing to occupy them 
but each other. 

Wanting this — yet scarcely conscious of her need — the 
young wife sat, in her secret soul all shivering and a-cold. 

At last, wearied with the long grey sweep of undulating 
sea, she closed the window. 

"I thought the breeze would be too keen for you," said 
Mr. Harper, whom her lightest movement always seemed to 
attract. 

" Oh no ; but I am tired of watching the waves. How mel- 
ancholy it must be to live here. I have a perfect terror of the 



sea." 



" Had I known that , I would not have proposed o\tt ^Qts£^<^ 
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to-day from Leamington to Brighton. But we can leave to- 



morrow." 



'^ I did not mean that,** she answered qaicklj, dreading lest 
her husband might have thought her speech ungracious or un- 
kind. " We need not go — unless you wish it. 

The bridegroom made no immediate reply: but there was 
a melancholy tenderness in his eyes, as, without her knowing 
it, he sat watching his young wife. At length he rose, and 
putting her arm in his, stood a long time with her at the 
window. 

^^I think, dear Agatha, that you are right The sea is 
always sad. How dreary it looks now — like a wide-stretched 
monotonous life whose ending we see not, yet it must be 
crossed. How shall we cross it?" 

Agatha looked inouiringly. 

^^ The sea 1 mean, he continued , with a sudden change of 
tone. " Shall we ffo over to France for a week or two ? " 

^* Oh no " — and she shuddered. ^' It would kill me to cross 
the water." 

He looked surprised at her unaccountable repugnance, 
which she had scarcely expressed than she seemed over- 
powered by confusion. Her husband forbore to question her 
further; but the next day told her that he had arranged for 
their quitting Brighton and making a tour through the west of 
England, proceeding from thence to London. 

" Where — as my brother, or rather my brother's solicitor, 
writes me word — some business about your fortune will re- 
quire our return in another fortnight. Are you willing, 
Agatha?" 

"Oh yes — quite willing," she cried; for now that her 
changed life was floating her far away from her old ties, she 
began to have a yearning for them all. 

So the honeymoon dwindled to three weeks , at the close 
of which Mr. and Mrs. Locke Harper were again in London. 

It seemed very strange to Agatha to come back to the 
known places, and roll over the old familiar London stones, 
and see all things going on as usual ; while in herself had 
come so wide a gap of existence, as if those one- and- twenty 
days of absence had been one- and-twenty years. 

Shehad become alittle more happy lately ; a little more used 
to her new life. And day by day something undefinable be- 
gan to draw her towards her husband. It was in fact the 
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dawning spirit of love , which should and might hare come be- 
fore marriage, instead of being, as now, an after-growth. 
Beneath its indfluence NathanaePs very likeness altered; his 
face grew more beautiful , his voice softer. Looking at him 
now, as he sat by her side, Mr. Harper hardly appeared to her 
the same man who, retaking from the chinch as her bride- 
groom , had impressed her with such shrinking awe. 

He too was more cheerful. All the long railway journey 
he had tried to amuse her; the humorous half of his disposition 
— for Nathanael had, like most good men, a spice of numour 
about him — coming out as it had never done oef ore. How- 
ever, as they neared London, he as well as his wife had be- 
come rather grave. But when, abruptly turning round, he 
perceived her earnestly, even tenderly regarding him (^at which 
Agatha was foolish enough to blush, as it it were a crime to be 
looking admiringly at one's husband), he melted into a smile. 

"Here we are m the old quarters, Agatha. The question 
is, where shall we go to, since we have no lodgings taken?" 

" You should have let me write to Emma , as I wished." 

"Noj** he said, shortly; "itwasapity to trouble her.*' 

" She would not have thought it so , poor dear Emma." 

" Were you very intimate with Mrs. Thorny croft? Did you 
tell her everything in your heart, as women do ? " 

Agatha was amused by the jealous searching tone and look, 
s replied carelessly. " Oh yes , all I had to tell — which was 
not much. I don't deal in mysteries , nor like them. But the 
chief mystery now seems to be , where are we to go? If Emma 
may not be troubled , surely Mrs. lanson , or your brother — " 

" My brother is out of town." 

"Indeed!" And Agatha looked as she felt, neither glad 
nor sorry, but purely indiflPerent. Her husband, observing it, 
became more cheerful. 

" Nay , my dear Agatha, you shall not be inconvenienced. 
We will so first to some quiet lodgings I know of, where Anne 
Valery always stays when she is in London — though she has 
retuilied home now, I think. And afterwards, if you find the 
evening very dull — " 

"Ah!" exclaimed the young wife , smiling a beautiful ne- 
gative. 

"We will go and take a sentimental walk through those 
very squares we strolled through that night — do you remem- 
ber?" 
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"Yes!" 

How strange seemed that recollectioii! — how little she had 
then thought she was walking with her future husband ! 

Yet, when a few hours after she trod the well-known 
streets, with her wifely feelings, sweet and grave, and thought 
that the arm on which she now leaned was her own through 
life , Agatha Harper was not unhappy , nor would she for one 
moment have wished to be again Agatha Bowen. 

The next day, by the husband's express desire — the de- 
claring of which was a great act of self-denial on his part — 
word was sent to the Thomycrofts of the arrival of Mr. and 
Mrs. Locke Haroer. 

Very trembhng , shy, and bewitching the bride sat, wait- 
ing for the meeting; and when Emma did really come, very 
tragico -comic, half pleasure, half tears, was the hearty em- 
brace between the two women. Mr. Harper stood and looked 
on — he played the young husband as composedly as he had 
done the lover and the bridegroom , except for a slight jealous 
movement as he saw the clinging, the kisses, the tears, which, 
with the warmth of a heart tnriUed by new emotions and bud- 
ding out!into all manner of new tendernesses, Agatha lavished 
on her friend. 

" Yet , whatever he felt, no one could observe but that Na- 
thanael was extremely polite and kind to Mrs. Thomycroft. 
She on her part admired nim extremely — in whispers. 

"How well he looks 1 Really quite changed! No one 
would ever think of calling him *a bov* now. You must be 
quite proud of your husband, my dear. 

Agatha smiled, and a light thrill at her heart betrayed its 
answer. Very soon she ceased to be shy and shame-faced, and 
sat talking quite at ease, as if she had been Mrs. Locke Harper 
for at least a year. 

Emma Thomycroft was a person not likely to waste much 
time on the sentimentalities of such a meeting; she soon dashed 
into the common-sense question of what were tlieir plans in 
London? and when they would come and dine with herself and 
* * James ? " " Quite friendly. We will ask no one , except of 
course Major Harper." 

" He is out of town," said Nathanael. 

"What a pity — Yet, no wonder; London is so terribly hot 
now. Is he quite well ? " 
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" I believe so/* Agatha answered for her husband, who had 
moved off. 

** Because James has met him frequently of late, rushing 
about the Cit^ as pale as a ghost, and looking so miserable. 
We were afraid something was wrong with him. 

"Oh, I hope not," exclaimed Agatha, eagerly. 

"My brother is quite well," Mr. Haiper a^m observed, 
from his outpost by the window; and somethmg in his tone 
unconsciously checked and changed the conversation. 

Whether by Agatha's real inclination , or by some unno- 
ticed influence of Nathanael's , who , gentle as his manners 
were , through a score of other opposing wills seemed always 
silently to attain his own, Mrs. Thornycroft's hospitable 
schemes were overruled. At least, the venue was changed 
from Regent's Park to the Harpers' own temporaiy home — 
where, as if by magic, a multitude of small luxuries had al- 
ready gathered round the young wife. She took all quite na- 
turafly , never pausing to think now they came. 

It was with a trepidation which had yet its pleasure, that 
she arrayed herselt for this , the first time of her taking her 
place at the head of her husband's table. She put on a high 
white gown j which Mr. Harper ha& once said he liked — sne 
was beginning to be anxious over her dress and appearance 
now. Grlancing into the mirror, there recurred to her mind a 
speech she had once heard from some foolish matron — J* Oh. 
it does not signify what I wear, or how I look — I'm married! ' 
Agatha thought what a very wrong doctrine that was ! and 
laughed at herself for never having much cared to seem plea- 
sing until she had some one to please. Nay , now for the first 
time she grumbled at the Pawnee-face, wishing it had been 
fairer 1 

But fair or not, when it came timidly and shone over Na- 
thanael's shoulder, he sitting leaning thoughtfully on his hand, 
the result was such as materially to relieve any womanly 
doubts about her personal appearance. He kissed her in un- 
wonted smiling tenderness. 

"I like tiiat dress ; and your curls — softly touching them 
— your curls fall so prettily. How well you look, Agatha! 
Happy , too ! Is it really so ? Axe you getting more used to 
me and my faults, dear?" There was something inexpress- 
ibly tender in the way he said "Dear," the only caressing 
word he ever used, 
Agaiha'8 Husband, \ 
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^' Tour faults ! '' re-echoed she in a merry incredaloas tone. 
But before she could say more, the guests most inopportunely 
arrived. And Agatha, very naturally, darted from her hus- 
band to the other side of the room like a flash of lightning. 

If the Thorny crofts had expected to find a couple of turtle- 
doves cooing in a cage, they were certainly disappointed. 
Mr. and Mrs. Locke Harper had apparently settled oown into 
an ordinary husband and wife, resuming serenely their place 
in society, and behaving towards each other, and the world 
in general, just like sensible old married people. Their 
friends, taking the hint, treated them in like manner; and 
thus, now and for ever, vanished Agatha's honeymoon. 

After dinner Emma, anxious about Agatha's proceedings, 
and still more anxious to have a hand in the same , for she was 
never happy unless busy about her own or other people's af- 
fairs, made inquiries as to the future plans oi the young 
couple. 

Agatha could give no answer, for, to her great thankful- 
ness, her husband had hitherto avoided tiie subject. She 
looked at him for a reply. 

"I think, Mrs. Thorny croft, it will probably be three 
months before I" — he smilingly corrected himself, and said 
" we return to Canada." 

" Then what do you intend to do meanwhile? Of comsei 
Agatha, dear, you will remain in London?" 

'* Oh yes," she replied, accustomed to decide for herself, 
and forgetting at the moment that there was now another to 
whose decision she was bound to defer. Blushing, she looked 
towards her husband, who was talking to Mri Thomycroft. 
He turned, as indeed he always did when he heard her speak- 
ing; but he made no remark, and the "Yes" passed as their 
mutual as sent to Emma's question. 

" I know a place that would just suit you," pursued the 
latter; "that is, if you take a furnished house." 

" I should like it much." 

"It is but a cottage — rather small, considering your 
means ; by-the-by , Agatha , how close our fnend the Migor 
kept all your affairs. JNo one imagined you were so rich." 

"Neither did I, most certainly. But — the cottage." 

"The prettiest little place imaginable. Such a love of a 
drawing-room ! I went there to call on young Northen's sister 
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when she married, last year. Poor thing — sad affair that, 
my dear." 

" Indeed," said Agatha, who now felt an interest in all sto- 
ries of marriages.' 

"It happened a fortnight ago, soon after your wedding. 
They quarrelled — she got through a window, and ran away 
home to her father. It seems she had never cared a straw for 
her husband, but had married him out of spite, liking some 
one else better all the time. His own brother, too, they say." 

" What a wicked — - wicked thin^ ! " cried Agatha warmly. 
So warmly, that she did not see, close by her cnair, her hus- 
band — watching her intently, nay wildly. As she ceased, 
he rose from his stoopinig attitude. His countenance became 
wonderfully beautiful, altogether glowing. 

"Really you. seem to nave comprehended the matter at 
once," said Mr. Thomycroft, startled in the winding up of 
a long harangue about the Com Laws by the exceedingly 
bright look which his hearer turned towards him. 

" Yes, I think I shall soon comprehend everything," was 
the answer, as Mr. Harper placed nimself on the arm of his 
¥rife*s chair in the gay attitude of a very boy. She , moving a 
little, made room for him and smiled, my, she even leant 
silently against his arm, which he had thrown round the back 
of her chair. 

"Come, Agatha, I want to hear about that wonderful 
house which your friend is persuading you to take. You 
know, I happen to have a little concern m the matter likewise. 
Have I not, Mr. Thomycroft?" 

"Certainly, since you have turned out to be that no less 
wonderful personage which my wife has been perpetually 
boring me aoout for the last two years — Agatha's Husband, 
said Mr. Thomycroft, patiently resigning the Corn Laws to 
their inevitable doom — oblivion. 

But Emma , plunging gladly into her native element , dis- 
cussed the whole house from attic to kitchen. Mr. Harper 
listened with a complaisant and amused look. Beginning to 
discern the sterling good there was in the little woman , he 
passed over her harmless small-mindedness; knowing well 
that in the wide-built mansion of human nature there must be 
always a certain order of beings honourable, useful, and ex- 
cellent in themselves , to form 8ie basement-story. 

The twilight darkened while Emma talked , the faati^t ^^^x- 
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haps that her <' James," whose respected presence always 
restrained her tongue, was discovered to be undeniidHy 
asleep. But the young couple were excellent listeners. 
Nathanael still sat balancing himself on the arm of his wife's 
chair; his hand having dropped playfully among her curls. 
He joined with gaiety in all the discussions. More than once , 
in talking of the various arrangements of their new household, 
his voice faltered, and the hearts of Ihe husband and wife 
seemed trembling towards one another. 

The conversation ended in Emma's receiving carte^hlanche 
to take the house, if practicable, that the Harpers might settle 
there for three months certain. 

" Come, this is better than I expected," cried the worthy 
little woman. "We shall be neighbours, and I can teach 
Agatha house-keeping. She will have a nice little m^nage^ 
and can give a proper 'At Home,' and charming wedding 
parties. Shall she not, Mr. Harper?" 

"If she wishes." 

But Agatha's whispered "No," and kind pressure of the 
hand, brought to him a most blissful conviction that she did 
not wish, and that she would be, as she said , "happier living 
quietly at home." Home! what a word of promise that 
sounded in both their ears ! 

When the lights came, Mr. Thomycroft woke up: with 
many apologies, poor man; only, as his wife said , "Every- 
body knew how hard James worked, and how tired he was at 
nignt." The two gentlemen fraternised once more. They 
began one of those general arguments on the history of the 
times, which when spoken arc intensely interesting, and being 
written, as intensely prosy. The ladies listened in a most 
wife-like and pleasea submission. 

"How wen my husband talks — does'nthe?" whispered 
Emma, with sparkling eyes. 

Agatha agreed, and indeed Mr. Thomycroft's strong sense 
and acute judgment were patent to every one. But when Mr. 
Harper spoke, his clear views on every point, his trenchant 
but pleasant wit, by which he rounded off the angularities of 
argument, and above all his keen, far-seeing in teflect, which 
dived into wondrous depths of knowledge, and invariably 
brought something precious to light — these things were to 
the young wife a positive revelation. 

She sat attentive , beginning to learn, what strange to say 
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was no pain — her own ignorance, and her husband's superior 
wisdom. She had never before felt at once so humble and so 
proud. 

When the Thomycrofts departed, and Mr. Harper re- 
turned up-stairs from bidding tnem good-bye, he found his 
wife in a thoughtful mood. 

** Well , dear , have vou had a pleasant evening? Are you 
content with our plans?," 

** Yes — indeed, more so than I deserve. Oh, how good 
you are!" she whispered; and her shortcoming^ towards him 
grew into a great burden of regret. 

"Hush! he answered, smiling; "we will not begin dis- 
cussing one another's goodness, or you know the subject 
would DC interminable. And I would like us to hold a bttle 
serious consultation before to-morrow. You are not sleepy ? " 

"No." 

"Stretch yourself out on the sofa, and let me sit beside 
you. There — are you quite comfortable V " 

"Ah, yes," she said, and thought for the hundredth time 
how sweet it was to have some one to take care of her. 

"Now, my wife, listen! You seemed to long for that 
cottage very much , and you shall have it. Nay , you ought, 
because at present you are the rich lady; while I, so long as i 
remain in England , receive none of my salary from Montreal, 
and am , comparatively speaking , poor. In fact , nothing but 
that very secondary character , * Agatha's Husband.* " 

Though he laughed , there was a little jarring tone in this 
confession ; but Agatha was too simple to notice it. He con- 
tinued quickly : 

" Nevertheless , this question is only temporary ; I shall be 
quite your equal in Canada." 

"In Canada!" she echoed dolefully. "Oh, surely — 
surely we need not go?" 

* * Are you in earnest , Agatha ? " 

"I am indeed," said she, gathering up courage to speak 
to him of what ever since her marriage had been growing an 
inexpressible dread. 

"Why so?" 

"I — I am afraid to tell." 

"Shall / tell you? You cannot bear to leave your old 
Mends? You fear to go into a new country, entirely among 
strangers, wiUi only your husband?" 
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His suddenly suspicious tone stopped the frank denial that 
was bursting to his wife's lips. She only said , a little hnrty 
"If that were true. I would have told you. I always speak 
exactly what I think." 

"Is it so? is it indeed so?** he cried,, with a lightening of 
countenance as sudden as its shade. " Oh, Agatha, forgive 
me;" and his heart seemed melting before her. ^'I am not 
good to you — but you do not quite understand me yet." 

« * I feel that. Yet what can 1 do ? " 

" Nothing ! Only wait. I will try to cure myself without 
paining you. But, for the sake of our whole life's happiness, 
henceforward always be open with me, Agatha! Don't hide 
from me anything! Set your frank goodness against my 
wicked suspiciousness , ana make me asnamed of myself, as 
now." 

He had not spoken so freely or with so much emotion since 
they were married; and his wife was deeply touched. She 
made no answer , but half raising herself, crept to his arms, 
almost as if she loved him. So she truly did , in a measure, 
though not with the spontaneous, self-existent love,^ which, 
once lit in a woman's breast, is like the central fire hidden in 
the earth's bosom, enduring through all surface variations 
— through summer and winter, earthquakes, floods, and 
storms — utterly unchangeable and indestructible. And, 
however wildly extravagant this simile may sound — however 
rare the fact it illustrates, nevertheless such Love^isagreat 
truth , possible and probable , which has existed and may 
exist — thank God for it! — to prove that He did not found 
the poetry of all humanity upon a- beautiful deceit. 

Something of this mystery was beginning to stir in the 
wife's heart ; the girl-wife , married before her character was 
half formed — before the perfecting of real love, which 
taking, as all feelings must, the impress of individual nature, 
was in her of slow development. 

As Agatha lay, her head hidden on her husband's shoulder, 
guessinff out of her own heart something of what was passing 
in his , there came to her the first longing after that oneness of 
spirit, without which marriage is but a false or base union, 
legal and sanctified before men , but, oh! how unholy in the 
sight of God! 

The young wife felt as if now, and not until now, she could 
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unfold to her husband all the secrets of her heart, all its 
foolishness, ignorance, and fears. 

"If you will listen to me, and not despise me very much, 
I will tell you something that I have never told to any one 
until now." 

She could not imagine why, but at this soft whisper he 
trembled; however, he bade her go on. 

"You wonder why it is I am so terrified at leaving Eng- 
land ? It is not for any of the reasons vou said, but for one so 
foolish that I am half ashamed to confess it. I dare not cross 
the sea." 

"Is that all?" Mr. Harper cried, and the unutterable 
dread which had actually blanched his cheek disappeared in- 
stantaneously. He felt himself another man. 

"Wait, and FU tell you why this is," continued Agatha. 
" When I was a little child , somewhere about four years old, I 
was at some seaport town — I don*t know where, nor ever did, 
for there was no one with me but my nurse , and she died soon 
after. One day, I remember being in a little boat going to 
see a large ship. There were other people with us, especially 
one lady. Somehow, playing with her, I fell oveAoard. 
Here Agatha shuddered involuntarily. "It may be very 
ridiculous , but even now , when I am ill or restless m mind , I 
constantly dream over again that horrible drowning." 

Her husband drew her closer to him, murmuring, "Poor 
child!" 

"Ah, I was indeed a poor child! When, after being 
brought to life again — for I fancy I must have been nearly 
dead — my nurse forbade me ever to speak of what had 
happened , no one can tell into what a terror it srew. I never 
shall overcome it, never! The very sight of tne sea is more 
than I can bear. To cross it — to be on it " 

"Hush, dear, quiet yourself ," said her husband , sooth- 
ingly. "Now , tell me all you can remember about this." 

" Scarcely anything more , except that when I came to my- 
self I was lying on the beach, with fiie stranger lady by me.' 

"Who was she?" 

" I have not the slightest idea. Being so young, I recollect 
little about her — in fact, only one thing : that just as she was 
leaving me to go on in the httle boat, my nurse called out, 
<The ship is gone!* and the lady fell flat down — dead ^ aat 
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thought then. They carried me away, and I never saw or 
heard of her again." 




^ she found 

her husband did not smile at this story, and beginning to speak 
with him more freely than she had ever done with any person 
in her life, '* but you have no idea what a vivid impression the 
circumstance left on my mind. For years I made of this lady 

— to whom I feel sure 1 owed in some wav or other the savins 
of my life — a sort of guardian an^el. I believe I even prayed 
to her — such a queer, foolish child I was — oh, so foolish 1 *' 

"Very likely, dear; we all are," said Mr. Haroer, gaily. 
"And you are quite sure you never saw your angel r" 

" JSo, nor any one like her. The person most like, and yet 
very unlike, too, in some things, was — don't laugh, please 

— was Miss Valery. That, 1 fancy, was the reason why I 
liked her so from the first, and was ready to do anything she 
bade me." 

" Then when you consented to be married it was not for love 
of me but of Anne Valery?" And beneath NathanaeFs smile 
lingered a little sad earnest. 

His wife did not answer — even yet she was too shy to say 
the words, "I love you." But she took his hand, and re- 
verently kissed it, whispering: 

"lam quite content. I would not have things otherwise 
than they are. And all I mean by telling such a long foolish 
story is this ; — teach me how to conquer myself and my fears, 
and I will go with you anywhere — even across the sea. ' 

"My own dear wife." His voice was quite broken: so 
sudden, so unexpected was this declaration from her, ana by 
the trembling which shook her all the while he saw how great 
her struggle bad been. 

For many minutes^ holding her little head on his arm , the 
young husband sat silent, buried in deep thought; Agatha 
never saw the changes, bitter, fierce, sorrowful, uiat by turns 
swept over the face under which her own lay so calmly, with 
sweet shut eyes. Strange difference between the woman and 
the man. 

" Agatha," he said at last, " I have quite decided." 

"Decided what?" 

" That I will give up my office at Montreal, and we will live 
in England." 
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She was so astonished that at first she could not speak; 
then she burst into joyful tears, and hung about him, murmur- 
ing unutterable thanks. For the moment he felt as if this 
reward made his sacrifice nothing, and yet it had cost him al- 
most everything that his manly pride held dear. 

" Then you will not go? You will never cross the terrible 
Atlantic again?" 

"I do not promise that; for I must go, soon or late, if only 
to persuade Uncle Brian to return with me to England. — 
Uncle Brian ! what will he say when he learns that I have given 
up my independence, and am living pensioner on a rich wife?" 

Agatha looked surprised. 

"But,'* continued he , trying to make a jest of the matter, 
"though I do renounce my income in the New World, I am not 
going to live an idler on your little ladyship's bounty. I intend 
to work hard at anything that I can find to do. And it will be 
strange if, in this wide, busy England, I cannot turn to some 
honourable profession. If not, rd rather go into the fields 
and chop wood with this right hand — " 

And suddenly dashing it down on the table , he startled 
Agatha verv much ; so much that she again clung to him, and 
innocently begged him not to be angry with her. 

Then, once more, Nathanael took his wife in his arms, and 
became calm in calming her. Thus they sat, until the silence 
grew heavenly between the two, and it seemed as if in this new 
confidence, and in the joy of mutual self-renunciation, were 
beginning that true marriage which makes of husband and 
wife not only " one flesh," but one soul. 



CHAPTER XL 

It had been arranged with Emma Thomycroft that Mrs^ 
Harper should take the benefit of that lady's superior domestic 
and worldly] experience — for Agatha herself was a perfect 
child in such matters — and that they two should go over the 
intended house together. Accordingly, in the course of the 
following day Mrs. Thomycroft appeared to carry away the 
young wife, and give her her fibrst lesson in household respon- 
sibilities. 

Prom this important business Mr. Harper was laughingly 
excluded, as being only a "gentleman," and requix^dxcL^^'L^ 
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to i)ronoiince a final decision upon the niceties of feminine 
choice. 

''In fact," said Emma, gaily assuming the autocracy of 
her sex, ''husbands ought to have nothing at all to do with 
house- choosing or house-keeping, except to pay the rent and 
the bills." 

Agatha could not help laughing at this , until she saw that 
Mr. Harper was silent. 

A few minutes before they started he took his wife aside, 
and showed her a letter. It was the formal renunciation of the 
appointment he held at Montreal. 

*'How kind ! " she cried in unfei^ed delight. "And how 
quickly you have fulfilled your promise ! " 

" When I have once decided I always like to do the thing 
immediately. This letter shall go to-dav." 

" Ah ! — let me post it," whispered Agatha, taking a wil- 
ful, childish pleasure in thus demolishing eyeiy chance of the 
future she had so dreaded. 

" What ! cannot you yet trust me? " returned her husband. 
"Nay, there is no fear. What is done, is done. ButyoushaU 
have your way." 

And walking with them a little distance, he suffered Agatha 1 
with her own hands to post the decisive letter. 5 

After he left them, she told Mrs. Thomycroft the welcome 
news, enlarging upon Mr. Harper's goodness in resigning so 
much for her sake. 

" Residing?" said Emma, laughing. "WeU, I don't see 
much noble resignation in a ^oung man's giving up a hard- 
working situation in the colonies to live at ease on nis wife's 
property in England. My dear, husbands always like to make 
the most of their little sacrifices. You mustn't, believe half 
they say." 

" My husband never said one word of his ." cried Agatha, 
rather indignantly , and repented herself of ner frankness to 
one whose ideas now more than ever jarred with her own. 
Three weeks' constant association with a man like Nat^anael 
had lifted her mind above the ordinary standard of womanhood 
to which Emma belonged. She began to half believe the truth 
of what she had once with great astonishment heard Anne Va- 
lery declare — ay , even Anne Valery — that if the noblest 
moral type of man and of woman were each placed side by side, 
the man would be the greater of the two. 
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But this thought she kept fondly to herself , and suiSPered 
Emma to talk on without much attending to her conyersation. 
It was chiefly about some City business with which '*her James'* 
had been greatly annoyed of late — having to act for a friend 
who had been ruined by taking shares in a bubble company 
formed to work a Cornish mine. Agatha had often been doom- 
ed to listen to such historiettes. Mrs. Thorny croft had a 
treat fancy for putting her harmless Angers into her husband's 
usiness matters, for which the chief apology ^ in her friend's 
eyes, was the good little wife's great interest m all that con- 
cerned *^ my James." So Agatha had got into a habit of listen- 
ing with one ear, saying, "Yes," **No," and "Certainly;" 
while she thought of other things the while. This habit she 
to-day revived, and pondered vaguely over many pleasant 
fancies while hearing mistily of certain atrocities perpetrated 
by "City scoundrels" — Emma was always warm in ner epi- 
thets. 

"The * Company,' my dear, is a complete take-in — all 
sham names, secretaries, treasurers, and even directors. The 
whole affair was got up among two orthreepeople in a lawyer's 
office ; and who ao you think that lawyer is, Agatha?" 

" I don't know," said Mrs. Harper, feeling as perfectly in- 
different as if he were the man in' the moon. 

"I am not sure that I ou^ht to tell you, for James only 
found it out, or rather guessea it, this morning at breakfast- 
time. And if the thing can only be proved, it will go very 
suspiciously against the people who have been mixed up in the 
affair, and especially against this Mr. Grimes. — There, I de- 
clare I've let the cat out of the bag at last, for all James 
cautioned me not ! " 

" Well, be content," said Agatha, awaking from a reverie 
as to how many days her husband intended to stay at King- 
combe Holm , whither they were this week going on a formal 
invitation, and whether the new house would be quite ready on 
their return, — "Be content, Emma; I really did not catch the 
name." 

" I'm glad of it," said the gossiping little woman — though 
she looked extremely sorry. * * Of course, if Maj or Harper had 
kno?m — why, you would have heard." 

** Heard what?" asked Agatha, her curiosity at last at- 
tracted hj her brother-in-law's name. But now Emma seemed 
wilfully bent upon maintaining a mysterious silence. 
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'' That's exactly what I can't tell you, my dear, except thus 
much — that my husband is afraid Major Harper has been lo- 
sing a ^ood deal of money , since more than two thirds of the 
shares m Wheal Caroline were in bis name , and now the yein 
has failed —^ that is, if there ever was a vein or a mine at all — 
and the other shareholders declare there has been a great deal 
of cheating somewhere — and — you understand." 

Agatha did not understand one jot. All she drew from this 
confused volubility was the fact that Major Harper had some- 
how lost money, for which she was very sorry. But to her utter 
ignorance of miancial or business matters the term "losing 
money" bore very little meaning. However, she recurred wil£ 
satisfaction to her own reputed wealth, and thought if Major 
Harper were in any need he would of course tell nis brother, 
and she and Nathanael could at once supply what he wanted. 
She determined to speak to her husband the first opportunity, 
and so dismissed the subject, as being not half so interesting 
as that of " the new house." 

At the gate of this the two ladies now stood, and Emma, 
with a matronly importance, introduced the gratified young 
wife to all its perfections. 

If there be one instinct that lurks in a woman's breast, ready 
to spring up when touched, and bloom into all sorts of beauti- 
ful and happy feelings, it is the sense of home — of pleasant 
domestic sway and domestic comfort — the looking forward to 
" a house of one's own." Many ordinary girls marry for no- 
thing but this; and in the nobler half of their sex even amidst 
the strongest and most romantic personal attachment there is 
a somethmff — a vague, dear hope, that, flying beyond the lover 
and the bridegroom , nestles itself in the husband and the fu- 
ture home. — The home as well as the husband, since it is 
given by him, is loved for his sake, and made beautiful for his 
comfort, while he is the ruler, the guide, and the centre of all. 

Mrs. Harper, as she went through the rooms of this, the 
first house she had ever looked on with an eye of interest, 
admiring some things, objecting to others, and beginning to 
arrange and decide in her own mind, — felt the awakening 
of that feeling which philosophers call " the domestic instinct 
— the instinct which makes of women good Jwives , fond 
mothers, and wise mistresses of pleasant nouseholds. She 
wondered that, as Agatha Bowen, she had thought so little of 
these things. 
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"Yes," said she, brightening up as she listened to Emma's 
long- winded discourse upon furniture and arrangements , and 
learning for the first time to appreciate the capital good sense 
of that admirable domestic oracle and young housekeeper's 
guide — " Yes , I think this will just do. And , as you say , we 
easily manage to buy it , furniture and all, so as to make what 
improvements we choose. Oh , how delicious it will be to have 
a house of one's own!" 

And the tears almost came into her eyes at thought of that 
long vista of future joy — the years which might pass in this 
same dwelling. 

"My husband," she said to the person who showed them 
over the place — and her cheeks glowed, and her heart dilated 
with a tender pride as she used the word — "my husband will 
come to-morrow and make his decision. I think there is very 
little doubt but that we shall take the house." 

So anxious was she to conclude the matter and let Mr. 
Harper share in all her pleasant feelings, that she excused her- 
self irom staying at Emma's until he came to fetch her, and 
determined to walk back to meet him. 

" What, with nobody to take care of you?" said Emma. 

"The idea of anybody's taking care of me I We never 
thought of such a thing three months ago. I used to come and 
go everywhere at my own sweet will , you know." Neverthe- 
&SS, it was a sweet thought that there was somebody to take 
care of her. Her high spirit was beginning to learn that 
there are dearer pleasures m life than even the pleasure of in- 
dependence. 

Pondering on these things — and also on the visit to King- 
combe Holm which her husband had that morning decided — 
she walked through the well-known squares , her eyes and her 
veil lowered, her light springy step restrained into matronly 
dignity. Agatha had a wondrous amount of dignity for such 
a little woman. Her gait , too , had in it something very 
peculiar — a mixture of elasticitj^, decision, and pride. Her 
small figure seemed to rise up airily between each footpress, 
as if unaccustomed to creep. There was a trace of wildness in 
her motions; hers was anything but a dainty tread or a lazy 
drawing-room glide ; it was a bold , free Indian-like walk — a 
footstep of the wilderness. 

No one who had once known her could ever mistake Agatha, 
be she seen ever so far off; and as she went on her way ^ «. 
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gentleman, crossing hastilj from the opposite side of the 
square^ saw her, started, and seemed inclined to shrink from 
recogmtion. But she , attracted by his manner, lifted ap her 
eyes, and soon nut an end to hb uncertainty. Though a good 
deal surprised by the suddenness of the rencontre ^ mere was 
no reason on earth why Mrs. Harper should not immediately 
go up and speak to her husband's brother. 

Sue did so , holding out her hand frankly. 

Major Harper's response was hesitating to a painful degree. 
He looked, in the common but expressiye phrase, ^^ as if he had 
seen a ^host/' 

* * Who would have thought of meeting you here. Miss Bo wen 
— Mrs. Harper I mean?" ne added, seeing her smile at the 
already strange sound of her maiden name. What could have 
possessed Major Harper to beguilty of such uncourteous forget- 
fulness? 

"You evidently did not think I was my real self, or you 
would not have been going to pass me Jt)y; I — that is, we — 
at the word NathanaeFs wife cast off her shyness , and grew 
bravely dignified — "we came back to London two days ago.*' 

"Indeed!" 

"Your brother," she had not yet quite the course to say 
"my husband," when speaking ofnim , especially to Frederick 
Harper — "your brother thought you were out of town." 

" I ? — yes — no. No , it was a mistake. But are you not 
going in? Good morning!" 

In his confusion of mmd he was handing her up the steps of 
Dr. lanson's door, which they were just passing. Agatha drew 
back; at first surprised, then alarmed. His strange manner, 
his face, not merely pale but ghastly, the suppressed agitation 
of his whole aspect, seemed forewarnings of some ill. It was 
her first consciousness that she was no longer alone, in herself 
including alike all her pleasure and all her pain. 

" Oh , tell me ," she cried , catching his arm , "is there any- 
thing the matter? Where is my husband?" 

The quick fear, darting arrow-like to her heart, betrayed 
whose image lay there nearest and dearest now. MajorHa^r 
looked at her, looked and — sighed I 

"Don't be afraid," he said kindly: "all is well with your 
husband , for aught I know. He is a nappy fellow in having 
some one in the world to be alarmed on his account." 

Agatha blushed deeply , but made no reply. She took her 
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brotlier-in-law's offered arm, offered with amechanieal coortesj 
that suryived the great discomposure of mind mider which he 
evidently laboorea, and tamed with him towards home. She 
was at once puzzled and grieved to see the state he was in, which, 
deny it and disguise it as he would — and he tried hard to do 
so — was quite clear to her womanly perception. His laugh 
was hollow , his step hurried , his eyes wandmnjg from side to 
side as if he were afraid of beeing seen. How different from his 
old cheerful lounge, full of a ^ood-natured conceit, apparently 
content with himself, and willing that the whole ertreet should 
gaze their fill at Major Frederick Harper. 

So old he looked , too ; as if the moment his merry mask of 
smiles was thrown off, the cruel lurking wrinkles appeared. 
Agatha pitied him , and felt a return of the old liking , warm 
and kina. such as it was before the innuendoes of foolish friends 
had first lured her to distrust the nature of her own innocent 
feelii^ and then changed them into positive contempt and 
aversion. 

She said, with an air of gentle matronly freedom, half 
sisterly, too, and wholly different from the shy manner of 
Agatha Bowen to Major Harper: 

"You must come home with me. I fear you are ill, or in 
anxiety. Why did you not tell your brother V ' ' And suddenly 
she thought of Emma's statement of the morning. But Agatha, 
in her unworldliness , never supposed such a trivial loss as that 
of money could make any man so miserable as Major Harper 
seemed. 

"I ill? I anxious? I tell my brother?" he repeated, 
sharply. 

"my, as y: u will. Only do come to us. He will be so glad 
to see you." 

" Glad to see me 1 " He again repeated her words, as though 
he had none of his own, or were too bewildered to use them. 
Nevertheless, through a certain playful influence which Agatha 
could exert when she liked , making almost everybody ^eld to 
her, Major Harper sufferea himself to be led along j his com- 
panion talking pleasantly to him the while, lest he might think 
she noticed his discomposure. 

Arrived at home , they found that Nathanael had walked to 
the Regent's Park to fetch his wife*, according to affreement. 

Mrs. Harper looked sorry. She had already learned' one 
little secret of her husband's character — his dislike to any un* 
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punctuality, any altered plans or broken promises. ''Still, 
you must come in and wait for him." 

'< Wait for whom?" said Major Harper , absently. 

" Your brother." 

^'My brother! — I , wait to see my brother! Impossible — 
I — 1*11 write. Good morning — good morning." 

He was leaving^the hall — more hurried and agitated than 
ever — when Mrs. Harper, now really concerned, laid her hand 
upon his arm. 

" I will not let you go. Come in, and tell me what ails you." 

The soft whisper, the eyes of genuine compassion — wo- 
manly compassion only, without any love — were more than 
Major Harper could resist. 

" I will go ," he muttered. "Better tell it to you than to my 
brother." And he followed her up-stairs. 

The cool shadow of the room seemed to quiet his excitement ; 
he drank a glass of water that stood by , and became more like 
himself. 

" Well, my dear young lady ," he said, with some return of 
the paternal manner of old times, " when did you come back to 
London?" 

" Two days since, as I told you. And, as you will soon hear, 
your brother's plans are all changed — we are going to live in 
London." 

" To Uve in London?" 

'^ He has given up his appointment at Montreal. We have 
taken a house, or snail take it to-day, and settle here. He 
intends entering at the bar, or something of the sort; but you 
must persuade him not. What is the use of his toiling, when 
I — that is we — are so rich? " 

While Agatha thus talked, chiefly to amuse her brother-in- 
law and make him feel that she was really his sister, one and 
the same in family interests — while she talked, she was 
astonished to see Major Harper's face overspread with blank 
dismay. 

"And — Nathanael has really given up his appointment?" 

" He has, and for my sake. Was it not good of him? " 

"It was madness ! Nay — it is I that have been the madman 
*— it is I that have done it all. Agatha , forgive me ! But no 
— you never can ! " 

As they stood together by the fireplace he snatched her 
hand , gazing down upon her with unutterable remorse. 
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"PoorBowen's daughter that he trusted to me! Such a mere 
child too ! Oh , forgive me , Agatha ! " 

She thought some extraordinary delusion had come upon 
him — perhaps the forerunner of some dreadful illness. She 
tried to take her hand away, though kindly, for she firmly be- 
lieved him to be delirious. Nothing could really have happened 
to herself that Mr. Harper did not know. With him to take 
care of her , she was quite safe. And in that moment — for aU 
passed in a moment — Nathanael's wife first felt how implicitly 
she was beginning to put her trust in him. 

While she remained thus — her hand still closed tightly in 
her brother-in-law's grasp, half terrified, yet trying not to show 
her terror — the door opened , and her husband entered. 

At firstMr. Harper seemed petrified with amazement; then 
he turned deadly white. Crossing the room , he laid a heavy 
band on his brother's shoulder: 

"Frederick, you forget yourself; this is my wife. — 
Agatha!" 

The searching agony of that one word, as he turned and 
looked her full in the face , was unutterable. She scarcely 
perceived it. 

"Oh, I am so glad jou are come," was all she said. He 
drew her to his side, — mdeed, she had sprang there of her own 
accord — and wrapped his arms tightly round her, as if to 
show that she was his possession, his own property. 

"Now, brother, whatever you wished to say to my wife, 
say it to us both." 

Major Harper could not speak. 

" He was waiting to see you ; he is ill — very ill, I think," 
whispered Agatha to her husband. " Shall 1 leave you to- 
gether?" 

" Yes," he answered, releasing her, but only to draw her 
back again, with the same wildly questioning look, the mean- 
ing of which was to her innocence quite inexplicable. — "My 
iwue r 

" My dear husband ! " 

At that whisper, which burst from her fuU heart in the 
comfort of seeing him and of knowing that he would take on 
himself the burden of all her anxiety, Nathanael let her go. 
She crept away, most thankful to get out of the room, and 
leave Major Harper safe in his brother's hands. 

But when a quarter of an hour — half an hour — passed 
Agatha's Husband* ^ 
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h^j and still the two gentlemen remained shnt up together, 
without sending for her to join their conference, or, as she 
truly expected , to tell her that poor Major Harper must be 
taken home in the delirium of a Drain fever — Agatha began 
rather to wonder at the circumstance. 

She apprehended no evil, for her even course of existence 
had never been crossed by those sudden tragedies, the impres- 
sion of which no one ever entirely overcomes , which teach us 
to walk trembling along the ways of life , lest each moment a 
milf should open at our feet. Agatha had read of such mis- 
fortunes, but believed them only in books; to her the r^ 
world and her own fate therein , appeared the most monO' 
tonous thing imaginable. It never entered her mind to create 
an adventure or a mysteiy. 

She waited another fifteen minutes ~ until the clock struck 
five , and the servant came up to her to announce dinner , and 
to know whether the same information should be conveyed to 
the gentlemen in the drawing-room. Servants seem instinc- 
tively to guess when there is something extraordinary ^ing 
on in a house, and the maid— as she found her mistress sitting 
in her bed-chamber, alone and thoughtful — wore a lookol 
curiosity which made Mrs. Harper colour. 

"Go down and teU your master — no, stay, I will go 
myself." 

She waited until the maid had disappeared, and then went 
down-stairs, but stopped at the drawing-room door, on hearing 
within loud voices , at least one voice — Major Harper's. He 
seemed pleading or protesting vehemently. Agatha might 
almost have distinguished the words, but — and the fact is 
much to her credit, since her brother-in-law's apparently sane 
tones having suppressed her fears, she was now smitten with 
very natursd curiosity — but she stopped her ears, and ran 
up-stairs a^ain. There she remained, waiting for a lull in the 
dispute — in which, however, she never caught one tone of 
NathanaePs. 

At last, feeling rather humiliated at being thus obliged to 
flutter up and down the stairs of her own abode,' and crave 
admittance into her own drawing-room, Mrs. Harper ventured 
to knock softly, and enter. 

Frederick Harper was sitting on the sofa, his head crushed 
down upon bis hands. Nathanael stood at a little distance, 
by the fireplace. The attitude of the elder brother indicated 
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deep humiliation, that of the younger was freezing in its stem< 
ness. Agatha had never seen such an expression on Natha- 
naePs face before. 

" What did you want? *' he said abruptly, thinking it was 
the servant who entered. 

She could not imagine what made him start so , nor what 
made the two brothers look at her so guiltily. The fact left a 
very uncomfortable impression on her mind. 

** I only came — " she began. 

"No matter, dear." Her husband walked up to her, speak- 
ing in a low voice, studiously made kind , she thought. " Go 
away now — we are engaged, you see." 

"But dinner," she added. "Will not your brother stay 
and dine with us?" 

Major Harper turned with an imploring look to his bro- 
ther's wife. 

"No," said Mr. Harper emphatically; held the door open 
for Agatha to retire , and closed it after her. Never in all her 
life had she been treated so unceremoniously. 

The newly married wife returned to her room, her cheeks 
burning with no trifliuj^ displeasure. She began to feel the 
tightemng pressure of that chain with which her life was now 
eternally bound. 

But, after ^ve minutes of silent reflection, she was too 
sensible to nourish serious indignation at being sent out of the 
room like a mere child. There must have been some good 
reason, which Mr. Harper would surely explain when his 
brother left. The whole conservation was probably some 

Sersonal affair of the Major's, with which she nad nothing to 
o. Yet why did her brother-in-law regard her so implo- 
ringlv ? It was , after aU , rather extraordinary. So , genuine 
female curiosity getting the better of her, never did Blue 
Beard's Fatima watch with greater anxiety for "anybody 
coming" than did Agatha Harper watch at her window for 
somebody going — viz., Major Harper. She was too proud to 
listen, or to keep any other watch , and sat with her cnamber- 
door resolutely closed. 

At length her vigil came to an end. She saw her late 
guardian jjassing down the street — not hastily or in humilia^ 
tion, but with his usual measured step and satisfied air. Nay, 
he even crossed over the way to speak to an acquaintance^ 
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and stood smiling, talking, and swinging his cane. There 
could not be anything very wrong, then. 

Agatha thoaght , having been once sent out of the room, 
she would not re-enter it until her husband fetched her — a 
harmless ebullition of annoyance. So she stood idly before 
the mirror , ostensibly arranging her curls , though in reality 
seeing nothing but listening with all her ears for the one 
footstep — which did not come. Not, alas! for many, many 
minutes. 

She was still standing motionless, though her brows were 
knitted in deep thought, and her mouth nad assumed the 
rather cross expression which such rich , rare lips always can, 
and which only makes their smiling the more lovely — when 
she saw in the mirror another reflection beside her own. 

Her husband had come softly behind her, and put his arms 
round her waist. 

" Did you think I was a long time away from you? I could 
not help it, dear. Let us go down-stairs now." 

Agatha was surprised that in spite of all the tenderness of 
his manner, he did not attempt the slightest explanation. And 
still more surprised was she to find her own questions, wond- 
erings , reproaches, dying away unuttered in the atmosphere 
of silentness which always seemed to surround Nathanael 
Harper. This silentness had from the very beginning of their 
acquaintance induced in her that faint awe , which is the most 
ommous yet most delicious feeling that a woman can have 
towards a man. It seems an instinctive acknowledgment of 
the much-condemned, much-perverted, yet divine and un- 
alterable law given with the first human marriage — "-Hie shcdl 
rule over thee. 

After all that Agatha had intended to say, she said — ' 
nothing. She onhr turned her face to her husband , and re- 
ceived his kiss. Very soft it was — even cold — as though 
he dared not trust himself to the least expression of feeling. 
He merely whispered, "Now, come down with me;" and she 
went. 

But on the staircase she could not forbear saying, "I 
thought you two would never have done talking. Is it any- 
thing very serious? I trust not, since your brother walked 
down the street so cheerfully." 

" Did he ? — and — were you watching him ? " 

**yes, indeed," returned Agatha, for she had no notion of 
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doing anything that she would be afterwards ashamed to con- 
fess. ' ' But what put him into such a st§.te of mind, and made 
him behave to me so strangely? " 

"How dared he behave? asked the husband, with quick- 
ness, then stopped. "Forgive me. You know, I have never 
inquired — I never shall inquire about anything." — Again he 
paused, seeing how his mood alarmed her. " Do not be afraid 
of me ! Poor child — poor little Agatha ! " 

Waiting for no reply, he led hex in to dinner. 

While the servants waited, Mr. Harper scarcely spoke, 
except when necessary. Only in his lightest word addressed 
to Agatha was a certain tremulousness — in his most careless 
look a constant tender observance , which soothed her mind, 
and quite removed from thence the impression of his hasty 
and incomprehensible words. She laid all to the charge of 
Major Harper and his impleasant business. 

At dessert, Nathanael sat varying his long silences with a 
few commonplace remarks which showed how oblivious he 
was of all around him, and how sedulously he tried to disguise 
the fact, and rise to the surface of conversation. Agatha's 
curiosity returned, not unmingled with a feeling tenderer, 
more woman-like, more wife-like, which showed itself in stray 
peeps at him from under the lashes of her brown eyes. At 
length she took courage to say : 

" Now — since we seem to have nothing better to talk 
about, will you tell me what you and your brother were 
plotting together, that you kept poor little me out of the 
room so long?" 

" Plotting together ? Surely , Agatha , you did not mean 
to use that word?" 

She had used it according to a habit she had of putting 
a jesting form of phrase upon matters where she was most 
in earnest. She was amazed to see her husband take it so 
seriously. 

" Well , blot out the offending word, and put in any other 
you choose; only tell me." 

"Why do you wish to know, little Curiosity?" said he, 
recovering himself, and eagerly catching the tone his wife had 
adopted. 

" Why ? Because I am a little Curiosity, and like to know 
everything." 

"That is both presumptuous and impossible, your lady- 
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ship ! If one half the world were always bent on knowing all 
the secrets of the other half, what a very uncomfortable world 
it would be I" 

^^ I do not see that, even if the first half included the wives, 
and the second the husbands ; which is apparently what you 
mean to imply.** 

"I shall not plead guilty to anything by implication.*' 

They went on a few moments longer in this skirmish of 
assumea gaiety, when Agatha, pausing* leant her elbows on 
the table, and looked seriously at her husband. 

"Do you know we are two very foolish people?" 

"Wherefore?** 

" We are pretending to make idle jests , when all the time 
we are both oi us very much in earnest.*' 

" That is true ! ** And he sighed, though within himself, as 
though he did not wish her to hear it. " Agatha, come over to 
me.** He held out both his hands; she came, and placed her- 
self beside him , all her j esting subdued. She even trembled, 
at the expectation of something painful or sorrowful to be 
told. But her husband said nothing — except to ask if she 
would like to go anywhere this evening. 

Agatha felt annoyed. " Why do you put me off in this 
manner, when I know vou have something on your mind?" 

* * Have I ? ** he said, half mournfully. 

" Then tell it to me.'* 

"Nay. I always thought it was wisest, kindest , for a man 
to bear the burden of his own cares." 

Nathanael had spoken in his most gentle tone, and slowly, 
as if impelled to what he said hy hard necessity. He was not 
prepared to see the sudden cmldish burst of astonishment, 
anger, and resistance. 

"From this, I understand, what you might as well have 
said plainly, that I am not to inquire what passed between you 
and your brother ? " 

He moved his head in assent , and then sunk it on his left 
hand, holding out the other to his wife, as though talking were 
impossible to him, and all he wished were silence and peace. 
Agatha was too angry for either. 

"But if I do not choose at nineteen to be treated like a- 
mere child — if I ask, nay, insist — " She hesitated , lest the 
last word might have irritated him too far. Vague fears con- 
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ceming the full meaning of the word "obey" in the marriage- 
seryice rusked into her mind. 

Nathanael sat motionless , his fingers pressed upon his eye- 
lids. This silence was worse than any words. 

"Mr. Harper!" 

" I hear." And the grave , sad eyes — and without any 
displeasure — were turned upon her. Agatha felt a sting of 
conscience. 

<JI did not mean to speak rudely to my husband: but I had 
my own reasons for inquiring about Major Harper, n:om some- 
tmng Emma said to-day." 

"What was that?" 

" How eager you look ! Nay, I can keep a secret too. But 
no, I will not." And the generous impulse burst out, even ac- 
companied by a few childish tears and childish blushes. " She 
told me he had probably lost money. I wished to say that if 
such a trifle made him unhappy he might take as much as he 
liked of mine. That was all! 

Her husband regarded her with mingled emotions, which at 
las^U melted into one — deep tenderness. "And you would 
do Wis, even for him? Thank God! I never doubted your 
goodness, Agatha. And I trusted you always." 

Wondering, yet half-pleased, to see him so moved, Agatha 
received his offered hand. " Then all is settled. Now tell me 
everything that passed between you." 

** I cannot." 

Gentle as the tone was , there was something in it which 
implied that to strive with Nathanael would be like beating 
against a marble wall. A great terror came over Agatha — 
she , who had lived like a wud bird , knowing no stronger will 
than her own. Then all the combativeness of her nature, 
hitherto dormant because she had known none worthy to con- 
tend against^ awoke up , and tempted her to struggle fiercely 
with her chain. 

She unloosed her hands and sprung from him. "^Mr. 
Harper, you are teaching me early how men rule their wives." 

"I only ask my wife to trust me. She would , if she knew 
how great was the sacrifice." 

• "What sacrifice ?/How many more mysteries am I to be 
led through blindfold?" 

And her crimson cheek, her quick wild step across the room, 
showed a new picture to the husband's eyes — a picture that 
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all 70im^ wives should be slow to let any man see, for it is often 
a fatal vision. « 

Nathanael closed his eyes — was it to shut it out? — then 
spoke, steadily, sorrowfully : 

^' We have scarcely been married a month. Are we begin- 
ning to be SLugry with one another already?'* 

She made mm no answer. 

" Will you listen to me — if for only two minutes?" 

She felt his step approaching, his hand fastening on hers, 
and replacing her m her chair. Kesistance was impossible. 

^^ Agatha, had I trusted you less than I do, I might easily 
have put off your questions, or told you what was false. I shall 
do neither. I shall tell you truth." 

" That is all I wish." 

Nathanael said, with a visible effort, '^ To-day I learnt 
from my brother several rather painful circumstances — some 
which I was ignorant of — one^* — his voice grew cold and 
hard — *^ one which I already knew , and knew to be irremedi- 
able." 

His wife looked much alarmed ; seeing it, he forced a smile. 

'^But what is irremediable, can and must be borne. Vban 
bear things better, perhaps, than most people. The other 
cares may be removed bv time and — silence. To that end I 
have promised Frederick to keep his confidence secret from 
every one, even from my own wife, for a year to come. A 
sacrifice harder than you think; but it must be made, audi 
have made it" 

Agatha turned away, saying bitterly: "Your wife ought 
to thank you! She was not aware until now how wondroiuly 
wellvou loved your brother." 

There was a heavy silence , and then Mr. Harper said, in a 
hoarse voice, "Did you ever hear the story of a man who 
plunged into a river to save the life of an enemy, and when 
asked why he did it, answered, ^It was because he was an 
enemy?'" 

"I do not understand you," cried Agatha. 

" No " — her husband returned, hastily — " better not. A 
foolish, meaningless story. What were we talking about?" 

He — when her heart was bursting with vexation and 
wounded feeling — he pretended to treat all so lightly that he 
did not even remember what they were saying I It was more 
than Agatha could endure. 
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Had he been irritated like herself — had he shown annojr- 
ance, pain — had they even come to a positive quarrel — for 
love wiU sometimes quarrel, and take comfort therein — it 
would have been less trying to a girl of her temperament. 
But that grave superior caEn of unvarying kindness — her 
poor angry spirit beat against it like waves against a shining 
rock. 

"We were talking of what, had I considered the matter a 
month ago, I might possibly have saved myself the necessity of 
discussing or practising — a wife's blind obedience to her hus- 
band." 

"Agatha!" 

"Wnen I married," she recklessly pursued, "I did not 
think what I was doing. It is hard enough blindly to obey 
even those whom one has known long — trusted long — loved 
long — but you — " 

"I understand. Hush ! there needs not another word." 

Agatha began to hesitate. She had only wished to make 
him feel — to shake him from that rigid quietude which to her 
was so trying. She had not intended to wound him so. 

" Are you angry with me? " she asked at length. 

" No, not angry. No reproaches of yours can be more bitter 
than my own." 

She was just about to ask him what he meant — nay, she 
even considered whether her woman's pride might not stoop to 
draw aside the tight-pressed hands , entreating him to look up 
and forgive her and love her, when in burst Mrs. Thorny- 
croft. 

" Oh — so ^lad to catch you — have not a minute to spare, 
for James is waiting. Where is your husband ? " 

Mr. Harper had risen , and stood in the shadow , where his 
face was not easily visible. Agatha wondered to see him 
so erect and cahn, while her own cheeks were burning, and 
every word she tried to utter she had to gulp down a burst of 
tears. 

"Mr. Harper, it was you I wanted — to ask your decision 
about the house. A mere formality. But I thought I would 
just call as we went to grandmamma's . and then X can settle 
everything for you to-morrow morning. 

"You are very kind, but — " 

" Oh , perhaps you would rather see the house yourself. 
Quite right. Of course you will take it ? " 
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"I fear not." 

Agatha, as well as Mrs. Thomycroft, was so utterly 
astonished , that neither of them could make anj observatioii. 
To give up the house, and all her dear home-visions ! She was 
aghast at the idea. 

^* Bless me, what does your husband mean? Mr. Harper, 
what possible objection — ?" 

*' None, except that we have chan^d our plans. It is auite 
uncertain how long we may stay atKingcombe Holm,orwnere 
we may go from thence." 

** Not to America, surely? You would not break your word 
to poor dear Agatha?" 

* * I never break my word." 

'^Well, Mr. Harper, I declare I can*t understand you," cried 
Emma , sharply. ^^ I only hope that Agatha does. Is all this 
with your knowledge ana consent, my poor child?" 

She said this, eyeing the husband with doubt and the wife 
with curiosity, as if disposed to put herself in the breach be- 
tween the two, if breach there were. 

Agatha heard Nathanael's quick breathing — caught her 
friend's look of patronising compassion. Something of Hie 
dignity of marriage , the shame lest any third party should 
share or even witness aught that passes between those two who 
have now become one — awoke in the young girl's spirit. 
The feeling was partly pride , yet mingled witii something far 
holier. 

She put Emma gently aside. 

^* Whatever my husband's decision may be , I am quite sa- 
tisfied therewith." 

Mrs. Thomycroft was mute with amazement. However, 
she was too good-natured to be really angry. " Certainly, you 
are the most extraordinary , incomprehensible young couple I 
But I can't stay to discuss the matter. Agatha, I shafi see you 
to-morrow?" 

" Yes ; I will bring her to you to-morrow," said Mr. Harper, 
cheerfully, as their visitor departed. 

The husband and wife regarded one another in silence. At 
last he said, taking her hand : 

" I owe you thanks, Agatha, for — " 

* * For doing my duty. I hope I shall never forget that." 
At the word " duty," so coldly uttered, Mr. Harper had let 

her hand fall. He stood motionless, leaning against the marble 
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chimney-piece, his face as white as the marble itself, and , in 
Agatha's fancy, as hard. 

"Have you. then, quite decided against our taking the 
house ? " she asked at length. 

"I find it will be impossible." 

"Why so? But I forget 5 it is useless to ask you ques- 
tions.*' 

He made no reply. 

" Pardon my inquiry , but do you still keep to your plan of 
leaving next week for Dorsetshire ? " 

" If you are willing." 

"I willing? " Andshe thought how , two hours before , she 
had rejoiced in the prospect of seeing her husband's ancestral 
home — her father-in-law — her new sisters. Her heart failed 
her — the poor girlish heart that as yet knew not either the 
world or itself. She burst into tears. 

Instantly Mr. Harper caught her in his arms. 

" Oh, Agatha , forgive me ! — Have patience with me, and 
we may still be happy; at least, you may. Only trust your 
husband , and love him a little — a very little — as much as 
you can." 

"How can I trust you, whom I do not thoroughly under- 
stand? how can I — love — " 

Her hesitation — her pride warring with the expression of 
that feeling which her very anger taught her was there — 
seemed to pierce her husband to the soul. 

"I seey' he said, mournfully. "We are both punished, 
Agatha; I for the selfishness of my love towards you, and 
you— Alas! how can I make you happier, poor child?" Her 
tears fell still, but less with anger than emotion. "I know 
now, we ought never to have been married. Yet, since we are 
married — 

"Ay, since we are married, let us try to be good to one an- 
other, and bear with one anotner. I will I " 

She kissed his hand, which held up her drooping head, and 
Nathanael pressed his lips on her forehead. So outward 

geace was made between them; but in sadness and in fear, 
ke a compact sealed tremblingly over a newly-closed grave. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

"And this is Dorsetshire! What a sharp bleak wind!" 
said Agatha, shivering. 

Her husband , who was driving her in a phaeton which had 
met them at the railway-station, turned to wrap a cloak 
round her. 

"Except in the height of summer it is always cold across 
these moors. But we shall soon be safe at Kingcombe Holm. 
Are you very tired ? " 

Sne answered "No," which was hardly the truth. Yet her 
heart was more weary than her limbs. 

Durinff the few days that elapsed between Major Harper's 
visit and uieir quitting London , she had scarcely seen her 
husband. He nad been out continually, coming home to 
dinner tired and exhausted, though afterwards he always tried 
to talk and be cheerful. To her surprise. Major Harper never 
again called, nor, except in the brief answer to her question, 
"that Frederick was gone from home," did Nathanael ever 
mention his brother's name.; 

"This is Kingcombe," said Mr. Harper, as they drove 
through a little town, which Agatha, half blinded by the 
wind, scarcely opened her eyes to look at. "My sister, Mrs. 
Diigdale , lives here. I thought they might have met us at 
the station*, but the Dugdales are always late. Ah, there 
he is ! " 

"Who?" 

"Mv brother-in-law, Marmaduke Dugdale — or *Duke 
Dugdale,* as everybody about here calls him. Holloa, Duke ! " 

And Agatha, through her blue veil, "was ware," as old 
chronicles say, of a country-looking gentleman coming down 
the street in a mild , lazy, dreamy fashion , his hat pushed up 
at a considerable elevation from his forehead , leaving a mass 
of light hair straggling out at the back, his eyes bent thought- 
fully on the pavement, and his hands crossed behind him. 

"Holloa, Duke." cried Nathanael, for the second time, 
before he caught tne attention of this very abstracted per- 
sonage. 

"Eh — is it you? You don't say so ! E— h!" 

Agatha was amused by the long, sweet-sounding drawl of 
the last monosyllable, which seemed formed out of Sll the five 
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vowels rolled into one. It was said in sach a pleasant voice, 
with such a simple , child-like air of delighted astonishment, 
that Agatha, conquering her shyness at this first meeting with 
one of her husband's family, peeped behind Nathanael's 
shoulder at Mr. Dugdale. 

She saw — what to her keen sense of beauty was a con- 
siderable shock — the very plainest man she thought she had 
ever beheld I 

' * Mr. Dugdale — my wife." 

"Indeed ! Very glad to see her." And Agatha, who was. 
intending merely to bow, felt her hand buried in another 
thrice its size, which gave it a shy, gentle, but thoroughly 
cordial shake. "And really, now 1 thmk of it, I was coming 
to meet you. The Missus told me to do it." 

" How is * the Missus? * " asked Mr. Harper. 

" Quite well — they're all waiting for you. So make haste 
— the Squire is very particular as to time, you know ! " 

Nodding to them both with a smile which diffused such an 
extraordinary light over the uncomely face that Agatha was 
quite startled and began to reconsider her first impression re- 
garding' it, — "Duke" Dugdale turned to walk on; but just 
as the horse was starting, came back again. 

"Nathanael, you are here just in time — general election 
coming. You're a Free-trader of course ? " 

" Why, I never thought much about the matter." 

"Eh I — What a pity I But we'U convert you, and you 
shall convert your famer. Ah , yes — I think we'll get the 
Squire on our side at last Good-by." 

"Who is *the Missus,' and who is *the Squire?'" asked 
Agatha, as they drove off. 

"*The Missus' is his wife — my sister Harriet, and *the 
Squire 'is my father," said Nathanael, smiling. His face had 
worn a pleasant look ever since he caught sight of Duke 
Dugdale s. "When I first came home I was as much amused 
as yourself at these queer Dorsetshire phrases, but I like them 
now; they are so simple and patriarchal." 

Agatha agreed; yet she could hardly help laughing. But 
though tliis brother-in-law of Mr. Harper's — and sne suddenly 
remembered that he was her own brother-in-law too — used 
provincial words , and spoke with a slight accent , which she 
concluded was "Dorset, — though his dress and appearance 
had an anti-Stultzified, innocent, country look, still there was 
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somethiD^ about Marmaduke Dugdale which bespoke him on- 
mistakeably the gentleman. 

*'I am glad we met him,** said Mr. Harper, looking back 
down the street. *^ There he is , talking to a knot of people at 
the market-hall — farmers, no doubt, whom he will try to 
make Freetraders of, and who would listen to him affec- 
tionately, even if he tried to make them Mahometans. The 
good soul ! There isn*t a better man in all Dorsetshire.** 

It was evident that Nathanael greatly Uked "Duke Dug- 
dale.*' 

Agatha would have asked a score of questions; about his 
age, which defied all guessing, and might nave been anything 
from thirty to fifty-five — also about his "Missus,** for he 
looked like a man who never could have made love, or thought 
of such a thing, in all his life. But her curiosity was restrained, 
partly by that of the old servant behind , who kept up a dose 
though reverential observance of all the sayings and doings of 
"Ma-a-ester" Nathanael's wife. She did not like even acci- 
dentally to betray how very little of Kingcombe her reserved 
husband had told her , and how she knew scarcely more of his 
family than their names. 

Having parted from his brother-in-law , and gradually lost 
the benign influence which Duke Dugdale seemed to impart, 
Mr. Harper's face re-assumed that gravity, almost sadness, 
which , except when talking with herself, his wife now con- 
tinualfy saw it wear. 

They drove on, pushing against a fierce wind, that ap- 
peared like an invisible iron ban-ier to intercept their way. 
Every now and then Agatha could not help snivering and 
creeping closer to her husband; whenever she did so, he 
always turned round and wrapped her up with most sedulous 
care. 

" It is a drearv day for you to see our county for the first 
time, Agatha. If the sun were shining, these wide bleak 
sweeps of country would look all purple with heather, and 
that dun-coloured, gloomy range ot hills — we must call them 
hills out of compliment, though they are so small — would 
stand out in a clear line against the sky. Beyond them lies 
the British Channel, with its crand sea-coast.** 

"The sea — ah ! always the sea.** 

" Nay, dear, don't be afraid, now don't'ee — as we Dorset 
people would say. Kingcombe Holm lies in a valley. You 
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would never know you were bo near the ocean. It is the same 
at Anne Valery 's house." 

^' Where is that?" said Agatha, brightening up at the 
mention of the name. 

" Why, this animal seems inclined to show me — even if I 
did not know it of long habit," answered Mr. Harper, bestow- 
ing a little less of his attention on his wife, and more on the 
obstreperous pony, who , in regard to a certain turn of the 
road, had grown peculiarly wrong-headed. 

" Don't ee give in, sir! T' Squire bought he o* Miss Valeiy, 
and she do gi 'un their own way, terrible bad'," hinted the 
groom. 

*' Unfortunately, his own way happens to be a wrong one," 
saidNathanael, quietly, as he drew the reins tighter, and set 
himself to do that which it takes a very firm man to do — to 
conquer an obstinate and imruly horse. Agatha remembered 
what she had heard or read somewhere about such a case 
being no bad criterion of a man's character. ^^Lose your 
temper, and you'll lose your beast," ay, and perhaps your own 
life mto the bargain. She was considerably frightened, but 
she sat quite still , looking from the struggling animal to her 
husband, in whose fair face the colour had risen, while the 
boyish lips were set together with a will, fierce, rigid, and 
man- like. She could hardlv take her eyes from him. 

"Affatha , are you afraid? Will you descend?" asked he, 
suddenly. 

"No — I will stay with you." 

The struggle between man and brute lasted a minute or 
two longer, at the end of which , all danger being over, they 
were speeding on rapidly to Kingcombe Holm. Agatha sat 
very thoughtnil. 

"I fear," she said — when he tried to draw her out of her 
contemplative mood , showing her the wild furzy slopes and 
the fir-trees, almost the only trees that grow in this region — 
standing in black clumps on the hill- tops, like sentinel-ghosts 
of the ohi Romans, who used to encamp there — "I fear you 
have made me as much in awe of you as you have the pony." 

He smiled, and was quoting something about "love cast- 
ing out fear," when he suddenfy corrected himself, and grew 
silent. In that silence they swept on to the gates of King- 
combe Holm. 

It was a place — more like an ancient manorial farm thasv 
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a gentleman's residence — nestled snuglj in one of those fairv 
yalleys which are found here and there among the bleak 
wastes of Dorsetshire coast scenery — the richer for the bar* 
renness of all around. Before and behind the house rose 
sudden acclivities, thick with autumn- tinted trees. On an- 
other side was a smooth, curving, wavy hill, bare in outline, 
with white dots of grazing sheep floating about upon its 
green. The Holm, with its garden and paric, lay on a narrow 
plane of verdurous beauty, at the bottom of the valley. No- 
thiuj? was visible beyond it, save a long, bare, terraced range 
of hill, and the sky above all. There was no other habitation 
in sight, except a tiny church, planted on one acclivity, and 
two or three labourers* cottages, in the doors of which a few 
rolypoly, open-eyed children stood, poking their fingers in 
their mouths, and staring intensely at Agatha. 

" Oh , what a delicious nest ," she cried — overcome with 
excitement at her first view of Eongcombe Holm, where, how- 
ever, there was not a creature visible but the sreat dog, that 
barked a furious welcome from the court-yard, and the pea- 
cock, that strutted to and fro before the blank windows, 
sweeping his draggled tail. ^^Are they at home, I wonder? 
Will they all be waiting for us? " 

"In tke drawing-room, most likely. It is my father's way. 
He receives there all strangers — new comers , I mean. We 
shall see nobody till then." 

"Don't be too sure of that, brother Nathanael." said a 
quick, lively voice. **Sohol Dunce, hold still, do ee! You 
used to be as precise as the Squire himself, bless his heart! 
Now then, N. L. Jump down! * 

The speaker of all this had come flying out of the hall-door 
— a vision of flounces, gaiety, and heartmess , had given the 
pony a few pats, or rather slaps, en passant, and now stood 
balancing herself on one of the spokes of the wheel, and lean- 
ing over mto the carriage. 

" Is that you, Harrie ? Agatha, this is my sister^^Mrs. Dug- 
dale." 

And Agatha found herself face to face (literally speaking, 
too, for "Harrie" kissed her) with a merry-looking, pretty 
woman , of a style a little too prononcde perhaps, for her fea- 
tures were on a similar mould to Major Harper's. Still, there 
could be no doubt as to the prettiness , and the airy, youthful 
aspect — younger, perhaps, than her years. Agatna was per- 
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fectly astounded to find in this gay "Harrie" the wife of the 
grave and middle-aged Duke Dugdale ! 

" You see^ my dear — ahem ! what shall I call you? — that 
I can't be formal and polite, and it's no use trying. So I just 
left my father sitting stately in the drawing-room , with Mary 
on one side, as mistress of the household; Eulalie on the other, 
looking as bewitching and efiBective as she can, and both dying 
with curiosity to run out and see you. But I'm not a Miss 
Harper now; so, while they longed to do it, I — did it. Here 
I am ! Welcome home, Mrs. Locke Harper ! " 

" Thank you," stammered the young bride , hardly know- 
ing whether to laugh or to cry. Her husband was scarcely 
less agitated than herself, but showed it only in the nervous 
trembling of his upper lip, and in the extreme brevity of his 
words. He lifted his wife down from the carriage ^ and Mrs. 
Dugdale , throwing back the blue veil , peered curiously into 
the face of her new sister. 

"E — h!" she said, in that long musical ejaculation just 
like her husband — the only thing in which she was like him. 
Never was a pair who so fully exemplified the theory of matri- 
monial opposites. "E — h, Natnanael!" And her quick 
fiance at her brother indicated undisguised admiration of* 'the 
'awnee-face." 

He himself looked restless , uncomfortable, as if his sister 
slightly fidgeted him ; she had indeed, with all her heartiness, 
a certain quicksilverishness of manner, jumping here there and 
everywhere like mercury on a plate, in a fashion that was very 
perplexing at first to quiet people. 

"Come along, my dear," continued Harrie, tucking the 
young wife under her arm — " come and beautify a litfle — 
the Squire likes it. And run away to your father, N. L., my 
boy!* added she to her younger brother — younger — as a 
closer inspection of her fresh country face showed — possibly 
by some nve or six years. 

Mr. Harper assented with as good a grace as he could, and 
resigned his wife to his sister. 

^ For the next ten minutes Agatha had a confused notion of 
being taken through many rooms and passages, hovered about 
by Mrs. Dugdale, ner flounces, and her lively talk — of trying 
to answer a dozen questions per minute, and being so be- 
wildered, that she succeeded in answering none, save that she 
had met Mr. Dugdale— that she did not tmnk him '* a beauty ^' 
Agatha's Husband. ^ 
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and (she hastily and in terror added this fact) that there was 
not tne least necessity for his being so. 

'^Not the least, my dear. I always thought the samel 
You'll love him heartily in a week — I did ! Bless him for a 
dear, good, ugly, beautiful old soul! " 

Here Agatha, who stood listening, and nervously arranging 
the long curls that would fall uncurled and untidy, felt a re- 
newal of her old girlish enthusiasm for all true things; her 
eyes brightened, and her heart warmed towards " Harrie." She 
would have liked to stay talking longer, but for a vision of Mr. 
Harper waiting uncomfortably down-stairs. 

*'So you have finished adorning, and want to go! You 
can*t bear to be ten minutes away from your husband, that's 
clear! Well, my dear, you'll get wiser when you've been mar- 
ried as long as I have. But I don't know ." added Mrs. Dug- 
dale, laughing; ^^I'm always glad enougn to get rid of Duke 
for an hour or two ; yet somehow, when he is away, I'm always 
wanting him. By-the-by, did he happen to say what time ne 
was coming over here — only to see you, you know? He has 
quite enough of * the Missus. 

^ Agatha laughingly asked how long ''the Missus" had borne 
that title. 

" Couldn't possibly count ! Look at Gus and Fred in jacket 
and trousers, and little Brian learning to ride. Frightful anti- 
quity ! And yet when 1 married I was a girl like you ; only ten 
times wilder — the greatest harum-scarum in the county! I 
often wonder poor Duke was not afraid to marry me ! Heigho ! 
Well, here we are down-stairs, and here — take your wife, 
most solemn brother Nathanaell If you were but a little 
more like Frederick! By the way, have you seen Fred 
lately?" 

"He has left town," said Mr. Harper, shortly, as he drew 
his young wife's arm through his own , and led her to his fa- 
ther's presence. 

Agatha was conscious of a tall , thin, white-haired gentle- 
man — not unlike Major Harper frozen into stately age — who 
rose and came to meet her. 

"I am most happy to welcome my son's wife toKingcombe 
Hohn." 

Agatha felt the withered fingers touching her [own — the 
kiss of welcome formally sealed on her forehead. She trembled 
exceedingly for a moment, but recovered herself, and met old 
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Mr. Harper's keen observant gaze with one as clear and as 
composed as his own. One glance told her that he was not the 
sort of man into whose fatherly arms she could throw herself, 
and indulge the emotion brimming over in her heart. But his 
examination of her was evidently favourable. 

* * You are most welcome, believe me. And my daughters" 
— here he turned to two ladies , of whom Agatha at first dis- 
tinguished nothing, save that one was very pretty, the other 
much older, and plain — "my daughters, receive your new 
sister." Here the ladies aforesaid approached and shook 
hands, the plain one very warmly. — "You also can tell her 
how truly glad we are to receive — Mrs. Havper" 

He hesitated a little before the latter wora, and pronounced 
it with some tremulousness, as though the old man were think- 
ing how many years had passed since the name ** Mrs. Harper'' 
had been unspoken at Kingcombe Holm. 

His daughters looked at one another — even Harriet ob- 
serving a grave respect. No one spoke, or took outward notice 
of the circumstance; but from that time the subject of much 
secret conjecture was set at rest, and Agatha was called by 
every one " Mrs. Harper." 

During the some^at awkward q[uarter of an hour that fol- 
lowed, in which the chief conversation was sustained by "the 
Squire," and occasionally by Nathanael -- Mrs. Dugdale hav- 
ing vanished — the young girl observed her two sisters-in- 
law. Neither struck her rancy particularly, perhaps because 
there was nothing particular to strike it. The Misses Harper 
were, like most female branches of "county families," vegeta- 
ting on their estates from veneration to generation in uninter- 
rupted gentility and uniformity. Of the two, Agatha liked 
Mary best; for there was great good-nature shining through 
her fearless plainness — a sort of placid acknowledgment of 
the fact that she was born for usefulness, not ornament. Eula- 
lie, on the contrary, carried in her every gesture a disagree- 
able self-consciousness, which testified to her long assumption 
of one character — the beauty of the famify. Despite 
Agatha's admiration of handsome women in general, she 
and the youngest Miss Harper eyed one another uncom- 
fortably, as if sure from the first that they shall never like one 
another. 

All this while Nathanael spoke but little to his wife, ap- 
parently leaving her to nestle down at her own will amow*^^^ 



/ 
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family. But he kept continually near her, within reach of a 
word or glance, had she given him either; and she more than 
once felt his look of grave tenderness reading her very soul. 
She could not think why, in spite of all his eiiorts to the con- 
trary, he should he continually so serious, while she was quite 
ready to he happy and at ease. 

There was one thing, however, which gave her keen satis- 
faction — the great honour in which her husband was evidently 
held by his family. 

Very soon a heterogeneous post-prandial repast was an- 
nounced for the benefit of the travellers; to which Mr. Harper 
graciously bade them retire — even leading his daughter-in- 
law to the dining-room door. 

** He'll not come further in," whispered Mrs. Dugdale, who 
made herself most active about Agatha. '^ You arrived at 
seven, and my father would as soon think of changing his six 
o'clock dinner-hour as he would of changing his politics; for 
all Duke says to the contrary." 

Agatha was not sorry, since the idea of dimng under the 
elaborate kindness and dignified courtliness of old Mr. Harper 
was rather alarming. Besides, she was so hungry ! 

The moment her father-in-law had closed the door, the sis- 
ters came gathering like bees round herself and her husband, 
Mary busy over every possible physical want , Harrie , sitting 
at, or rather on the table. She had a wild and not ungraceftu 
way of throwing herself about — rattling on like a very Major 
Harper in petticoats, and flinging away ban mots and witty 
sayings enough to make the fortune of many a "wonderfully 
clever woman," — the very last character which this l^ht- 
spiritcd countrv-lady would probably have imagined her own. 
For Eulalie, she had relaxed into a few words, and fewer 
smiles, the quality of neither being of sufficient value to make 
one regret the quantity. Nobody minded her much but Mary, 
who was motherly, kmd and reverential always to the inane 
beauty. 

Such were Agatha's first impressions of her new sisters. 
With a shyness not unnatural she had taken little notice of her 
husband. He had chatted among his sisters , with whom he 
seemed very popular: but always in the intervals of talk the 
pale, grave, tired look came over him. 

In quitting the dining-room — where Agatha , irresistibly 
led on by Mrs. Dugdale's pleasantness, had begun to feel 
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quite at home, and had laughed till she was fairly tired out — 
he said, in a half whisper: 

"Now, dear, I think we ou^ht to go and see Elizaheth." 

In the confusion of her arrival , Agatha had forgotten that 
there was another sister — in trutn, the Miss Harper of the fa- 
mily — Mary, its head and housekeeper, being properly only 
" Miss Mary." She noticed that as Nathanael spoke, the other 
three looked at him and herself doubtfully, as if to inquire how 
much she knew — and anxiously, as though there were some- 
thing painful and uncomfortable in a stranger's first seeing 
Elizabeth. 

Mrs. Harper felt her cheeks tingle nervously, but still she 
put her arm m her husband's, and said , "I should much like 
to go." 

Itf ary sent for lights , and prepared to accompany them 
herself, the other two moving away into the drawing-room. 

Through the same sort ot old-fashioned passages, but, as 
it seemed, to quite a different part of the house, Agatha went 
with her husband and his sister. The strangeness and gloom 
of the place, the doubt as to what sort of person she was going 
to see — for all she had heard was that from some great phy- 
sical suffering Elizabeth never quitted her room — made the 
young ffirl feel timid, even afraid. Her hand trembled so that 
her husband perceived it. 

"Nay, you need not mind," he whispered. "You will see 
nothing to pain you. We all dearly love her, and I do believe 
she is very happy — poor Elizabeth ! " 

As he spoKC Mary opened a door, and they passed from 
the dark staircase into a large, well-lighted, pleasant room — 
made scrupulously pleasant, Agatha thought. It was filled 
with all sorts of pretty things, engravings, statuettes, vases, 
flowers, books, a piano ; even the paper on the walls and the 
hangings at the window were of most delicate and careful 
choice. No rich drawing-room could show more taste in its 
arrangements, or have a more soothing effect on a mind to 
which the sense of aesthetic fitness is its native element. 

At first, Agatha thought the room was empty, until, lying 
on a sofa — though so muffled in draperies as nearly to dis- 
guise all form — she saw what seemed at first the figure of a 
child. But coming nearer, the face was no child's face. It 
was that of a woman, already arrived at middle age. Many 
wrinkles seamed it; and the hair surrounding it iuc^ofb^ ^^^e^^ 
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bands , was quite grey. The only thing notable about the 
countenance was a remarkable serenity, which in youth mi^ht 
have conveyed that painful impression of prematiure age onen 
seen in similar cases, but which now in age made it look 
young. It was as if time and worldly sorrow had alike for- 

gotten this sad victim of Nature*s unkindness — had passed 
y and left her to keep something of the child's paradise about 
her still. 

This face, and the small, thin, infantile-looking hands, 
crossed on the silk coverlet, were all that was visible. Agatha 
wondered she had so shrunk from the simple mystery now 
revealed. 

Nathanael led her to the sofa, and placed her where Eliza* 
beth could see her easily without turning round. 

"Here is my wife ! Is she like what you expected, sister? " 

The head was raised, but with difficulty; and Agatha met 
the cheerful, smiling, loving eyes of her whom people called 
"poor Elizabeth." Such thorough content, such admiring 
pleasure as that look testified ! It took away all the painfiu 
constraint which most people experience on first coming into 
the presence of those whom Heaven has afflicted thus ; and 
made Agatha feel that in putting such an angelic spirit into 
that poor distorted body. Heaven had not dealt hardly even 
with Elizabeth Harper. 

"She is just like what I thought," said a voice, thin, but 
not unmusical. "You described her well. Come here and 
kiss me^ my dear new sister." 

Agatha knelt down and obeyed, with her whole heart in 
the embrace. Of all greetings in the family, none had been 
like this. And not the least of its sweetness was that her 
husband seemed so pleased therewith, looking more like him* 
self than he had done since they entered his father's doors. 

They all sat down and talked for a long time, Elizabeth 
more cheerfully than any. She appeared completely versed 
in the affairs of the whole family, as though her mind were a 
hidden gallery in which were clearly daguerreotyped , and 
faithfully retained, all impressions of the external world. She 
seemed to know everybody and everybody's circumstances — 
to have ranged them and theirs distinctly and in order, in the 
wide, empty halls of her memory, which could be filled in no 
other way. For, as Agatha gradually learned, this spinal 
disease, withering up the form &om infancy, had been accom* 
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panied with such long intervals of acute physical pain as to 
prevent all study beyond the commonest acquirements of her 
sex. It was not with her, as with some, that the intellect 
alone had proved sufficient to make out of a helpless body a 
noble and complete human existence; Elizabeth's mind was 
scarcely above the average order, or if it had been, suffering 
had stifled its powers. Her only possession was the loving 
heart. 

She asked an infinitude of questions, her bright quick 
eyes seeming to extort and gain more than the mere verbal 
answers. She talked a good deal, throwing more light than 
Agatha had ever before received on the manners, characters, 
and history of the Harper family, the Dugdales, and Anne 
Yalery. But there was in her speech a certain reticence , as 
though all the common gossip of life was in her clear spirit 
received, sifted, purifled, and then distributed abroad in 
chosen portions as goodly and pleasant food. She seemed to 
receive the secrets of every one s life and to betray none. 

Agatha now learnt why there had been such a mystery of 
regret, reverence, and love hanging over the very mention of 
the eldest Miss Harper. 

When the tumult of this strange day had resolved itself 
into silence, Agatha, believing her husband fast asleep, lay 
pondering over it, wondering why he had not asked her what 
she thought of his family — wondering, above all, what was 
the strange weight upon him which he tried so hard to conceal, 
and to appear just the same to every one, especially to her. 
Her coming life rose up like a ^eat maze, about whidi all the 
characters now apparently mingled therein wandered mistily 
in and out. Amon^ them, those which had gained most vivid 
individuality in a lancy not prone to catch quick interests, 
affecting her alternately with a sense of pensive ideal calm, 
and cheerful healthy human liking, were Elizabeth Harper, 
the "Missus," and Duke Du^dale. 

Likewise, as an especial pleasure, she had discovered the 
one to whom she clung as to a well-known friend among 
all these strangers, lived within eight miles of Kingcombe 
Holm. 

"And" — she kept recurring to a fact spread abroad in 
the house just before bedtime, and apparently diffusing uni- 
versal satisfaction — " and Anne Valery is sure to be here to- 
morrow." 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

Ok the morning — her first morning at Kingcombe Holm 
- Mrs. Harper woke refreshed to a bnght day. All the ter- 
raced outline of the hills was pencilled distinctly against the 
bluest of blue skies, which hung like a tent over the shut-up 
valley. She stood at the window looking at it, while Mary 
Harper made the breakfast and Eulalie curiously examined 
Agatha's dress, supposed to be the latest bridal fashion from 
London. Nathanael sat writing letters until breakfast was 
ready, and then took his father's place at the foot of the 
table. 

*' Elizabeth bade me ask you," said Maiy, addressing him, 
"if you had any letters this morning from Frederick? You 
know she likes to look at all family letters — they amuse har. 
Shall I take this one?" 

Nathanael put his hand upon a heap, among which was 
plainly distinguishable Major Harper's writing. "No^ Mary 
— not now. If necessary, I will read part of it to Elizabem 
myself." 

Agatha , who had before vainly asked the same question, 
was annoyed by her husband's reserve. His silence in all 
his affairs, especially those relating to his brother, was im- 
penetrable. 

But this was rousing in her, day by day, a strong spirit of 
opposition. Had not the presence of his sisters restrained her, 
for her external wifely pride grew as much as her inward an- 
tagonism — she would have again boldly put forward her 
claim to read the letter. As it was, she nad self-control 
enough to sit silent, but her mouth assumed that peculiar ex- 
pression which at times revealed a few little mysteries of her 
nature — showing that beneath the quietude and simplicity of 
the ffirl lay the strong, desperate will of a resolute woman. 

After breakfast, when Mr. Harper, with some slight 
apology, had gone to his letters again, she rose, intending to 
stroll about and explore the lawn. She had never been used 
to ask any one's permission for her out-goings and in-comings, 
so was departing quite naturally, when Mary stopped her. 

"I hope you will not mind it, but we always stay in the 
house until my father comes down-stairs. He likes to see us 
before he begins the day," 
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Agatha submitted — with a good ^ace, of course ; though 
she thought the rule absolute was painfully prevalent in the 
Harper family. But as half an hour went by, and the morning 
air, so fresh and cool, tempted her sorely, she tried to set 
aside this formal domestic regulation. 

Mary looked quite frightened at her overt rebellion. — 
**My dear Mrs. Harper — indeed we never do it. Do we, 
Natnanael?" said she, appealingly. 

He listened to the discussion a moment. — **My dear wife, 
since my father would not like it, you will not go, I know.'* 

The tone was gentle , but Agatha would as soon have 
thought of overleaping a stone wall as of opposing a desire 
thus expressed. She sat quietly down again — or would have 
done so, but that she sawEulalie smile meaningly at her sister. 
Intercepting the young wife, the smile changed into affected 
condolence. 

" Nathanael will have his way, you see. If you only knew 
what he was as a little boy," and the Beauty shrugged her 
shoulders pathetictdly. '^KeaUy, as Harrie says, most men 
would never get wives at all, did their ladyeloves know them 
only half as well as their sisters do." 

**Nay,** said the good-natured Mary, "but. Harrie also 
says that men, like wine, improve with age, especially if they 
are kept cool and not too much shaken up. She has no doubt 
that even her Duke was a very disagreeable boy. So, Mrs. 
Harper, letme assure you—" 

" There is no need ; I am quite satisfied," said Mrs. Harper, 
with no small dimity ; and at this momentous crisis her f atner-* 
in-law entered the room. 

He entered dressed for riding — looking somewhat younger 
than the night before, more cheerful and pleasant too, but not 
a whit less stately. He saluted Agatha first, and then his 
daughters, with a gracious solemnity, patting their cheeks 
all round, something after the fashion of a good-humoured 
Eastern bashaw. The old gentleman evidently took a secret 

Sride in his womenkind. Then he shook hands with " my son 
[athanael," and threw abroad generaUy a few ordinary re- 
marks, to which his two daughters listened with great rever- 
ence. But in all he did or said was the same benignant 
hauteur; he seemed frozen up within a conglomerate of re- 
serve and formal courtesy; he walked, talked, looked per- 
petually as Nathanael Harper, Esquire, of Eangcombe-Holm.^ 
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who never allowed either his mind or his body to i^ppear en 
deshabille, Agatha wondered how he could ever have been a 
baby squalling, a boy pla^ring, or a youn^ man wooing; nay, 
more (the thought irresistibly presented itself as she noticed 
the extreme feeoleness which his dignity but half disguised), 
how he would ever stoop to the last levelungof all humanity — 
the grave-clothes and tne tomb. 

"Any letters, my dear children? Any news to tell me 
before I ride toKingcombe?'' said he, looking round the circle 
with a patronising interest, which Agatha would scarcely 
have believed real, but for the kmdly expression of the old 
man^s eye. 

" There were plenly of letters for Elizabeth, as usual ; one 
for Eulalie" — here Eulalie looked affectedly conscious — 
"no others, I think." 

"Except one to Nathanael from Frederick," observed the 
Beauty. 

At the name of his eldest son the Squire^s mien became a 
little graver — a little statelier. He saia coldly, " Nathanael, 
I hope you have pleasant news from your brother. Where is 
he now?" 

" In the British Channel, on his way to the Continent." 
''• "My son going abroad, and I never heard of it I Some 
mistake, surely. He is not really gone ? " 

"Yes, father, for a year, or perhaps more — but certainly 
a year.*^ 

The old gentleman's fingers nervously clutched the handle 
of his riding- whip. "If so, Frederick would certainly have 
shown his father the respect of informing him first. Excuse 
me if I doubt whether my son's plans are quite decided." 

"They are indeed, sir^" said Nathanael gently. "And I 
was aware of, indeed advised this journey. He oids me ex- 
plain to you that when this letter arrives he will be already 
gone." 

The father started — and broke the whip he was playing 
with. He stood a minute, the dull red mounting to his temples 
and lying there like a cloud. Then he took the fragments of 
the riding- whip from his son's ready hand — thanked him — 
bade good morning to the women-kind all round, and left them. 

" Shall I ride with you, father? " said Nathanael, following 
him to the hall-door, with a concerned air. 

" Not to-day — I thank you ! Not to-day." 
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Mary and Eulalie looked at one another. ^' This will be a 
sad blow to papa ," said the former. " Frederick was always 
a great anxiety to him." 

Agatha inquired wherefore? 

*^ Because papa abhors a gay 'vagabondising* life, and 
always wished nis eldest son to settle down in the county. I 
know — though he says nothing — that this has been a sore 
point between them for nearly twenty years.'* 

And I know,** added Eulalie, mysteriously, "that papa was 
goin^ to make a last effort , and nave Frederick proposed as 
member for Kin^combe. A pretty fight there would have 
been — papa andFrederick against Marmaduke and his pet 
candidate ! " 

' ' *Ti8 well that is prevented ! Everything happens for the 
best,** said Mary, sagely. "But here comes .Nathanael. 
Don't tell him, Mrs, Harper, or he would say we had been 
gossiping.'* 

Mrs. Harper was standing moralizing on the ins and outs of 
family life, from which her own experience had hitherto been 
so free. Her eyes were wandering up the road , where her 
father-in-law had lust disappeared, ridmg slowly, but erect as 
a young man. While she looked , there came up one of those 
delicious little country pony-carriages, which a lady can drive, 
and make herself independent of everybody. 

"It is Anne Valeryl" was the general cry, as all ran to 
meet her at the door — Agatha being the first. 

" My dear — my dear ! *' murmured Anne Valery , leaning 
out of her little carriage to pat the brown curls. "Are you 
quite well ? — quite happy ? And your husband ?** She glanced 
nrom one to the other, with a keen inquiry. "Is all well Na- 
thanael?" 

Nathanael, smiling at his wife, whose look of entire plea- 
sure brought, as usual, the reflection of the same to him also, 
answered, warmly, "Yes, Anne, all is well! '* 

She seemed satisfied , and took his hand to dismount from 
her carriage. Agatha noticed that she walked more feebly, 
in spite of the bright colour which the wind had brought to her 
cheeks ; and that soon after she came into the house this tint 
gradually faded, leaving her scarcely even so healthy- looking 
as she had appeared a month ago — the last time they had 
seen her. But her talk was full of cheerfulness. 
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"I am come to stay the whole day with you^by your father's 
desire — and my own. May I, Mary ? " 

^' Oh, yes ! We shall be so glad, especially Elizabeth, who 
was wondering and longing after you." 

** I have not been well. Xondon never suits me," said Anne, 
carelessly. "But come, now I am about again, let me see what 
is to be done to-day. In the first place, I must have a long talk 
with Elizabeth. Is she risen yet, Eulalie ? " 

Eulalie did not know ; but Mary added, that she feared this 
was one of Elizabeth's "hard days," when she could not talk 
much to any one till evening. 

Anne continued, after a pause — "I want to drive over to 
ELin^combe about some business. I have had so much on my 
hands since poor Mr. Wilson's death." 

"Anne's steward," whispered the Beauty importantly to 
her sister-in-law. " You know that half Kingcombe belongs 
to Anne Valery?" And Agatha noticed, with some amuse- 
ment, what an extreme deference was infused into the usually 
nonchalant, contemptuous manner of the youngest Miss Harper. 

" So poor Wilson is dead ! And who have you to manage 
all your property?" asked Mr. Harper suddenly. 

"No one at present. I am very particular in my choice. 
As I am only a woman , my steward has necessarily consider- 
able influence. I would wish him always to be what Mr. Wilson 
was : if possible a friend, but undoubtedly a gentleman." ^ 

As Miss Valery spoke, Nathanael listened in deep thought; 
then meeting her eyes, he coloured slightly, but quickly re- 
covering himself, said, in a low tone, "Some time to-day, 
Anne, I would like to have a little talk with you." 

She assented with an inquiring look, fiut she seemed to 
understand Nathanael well enough to content herself with 
that look, asking no further questions. 

"And, for the third important business which should be 
done to-day, and perhaps the sooner the better, I must cer- 
tainly take Agatha up Holm Hill, and show her the view of the 
Channel." 

Agatha drew back from the window. * * Ah, not the sea ! — 
I cannot bear the sea." Anne Valery watched her with peculiar 
earnestness. 

" Were you ever on the sea, my dear? " 

" Once, long ago." 

"Nay, I must teach you to admire our magnificent coast. 
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On with your bonnet, and come along that great hill-terrace 
— do you see it? — with Nathanael and me." 

" fiut you will be tired ," Mrs. Harper said , reluctant still, 
yet loth to resist Anne Valery. 

" Tired ? no ! The salt breeze gives me strength — health. 
I hardly live when I am not in sight of the Channel. Make 
haste, and let us go, Agatha." 

She seemed so eager , that no further objection was pos- 
sible. So they soon started — they three only , for Mary nad 
occupation in the house , and the Beauty was mightily averse 
to exercise and sea- air. 

They climbed the steep road, overhung with trees, at whose 
roots grew clusters of large primrose leaves , showing what a 
lovely walk it must be m spring; then higher, till all this 
vegetation ceased, leaving only the short grass cropped by the 
sheep, the purple thistles, and the furze-bushes , yellow and 
cheerftil all the year round. They then drove along a high 
ridge for a mile or two, till they got quite out of sight of 
Kingcombe Holm. Miss Valery talked gaily the whole way; 
and, as though the sea-breeze teuly gave ner life, was the very 
first to propose leaving the carriage and walking on, so as to 
catch the earliest glimpse of the Channel. 

"There!" she said, breathlessly, and quitting Mr. Harper's 
arm, crossed over to his wife. * * There, Agatha! " 

It was such a view as in her life the young girl had never 
beheld. They stood on a high ridge, on one side of which lay 
a wide champaign of moorland, on the other a valley, bounded 
by a second ridge, and between the two sloping greenly down, 
till it terminated in a little bay. Parallel to the valley ran 
this grand hill-terrace -^ until it likewise reached the coast, 
ending abruptly in preci{)itous gigantic cliffs , against which 
the tides of centuries might have beat themselves in vain. 
Beyond all, motionless in the noonday dazzle, and curving it- 
self away in a mist of brightness where the eye failed, was the 
gr^at. wide, immeasurable sea. 

Tne three stood gazing, but no one spoke. Agatha 
trembled , less with her former fear than with that awe-struck 
aenseof the infinite which is always given by the sight of fhe 
ocean — that ocean which One " hoMeth in the hollow of his 
hand." Gradually this awe grew fainter, and she was able to 
look round her , and count tne white dots scattered here smd 
there on the dasusling sheet of waves. 
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'^There go the ships," said Nathanael. '* See what numbers 
of them — numbers, yet how few they seem ! — are moving up 
and down on this highway of all nations. Look, Agatha, at 
that one , a mere speck , dipping in the horizon. Do you re- 
member Tennysons lines? — they reached Uncle Brian and 
me even in the wild forests of America: 

" 'Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail 

Which brings our friends up from the under world ; 

Sad as the last which reddens over one 

That sinks, with all we love, below the verge/ " 

" There ! it is gone now," cried Agatha, almost with a sense 
of loss. She felt Anne Valeiy*s fingers tighten convulsively 
over her arm , and saw her with straining eyes and quivering 
lips watching the vanishing — nay, vanisned — ship, as if afi 
her soul were flying with it to the "under world." 

The sight was so startling, so moving — especially in a 
woman of Miss Y alery*s mature a^e and composed demeanour 
— that Nathauael's wife instinctively turned her eyes away 
and kept silence. In a minute or two Anne had returned to 
Mr. Harper's arm , and the three were walking on as before ; 
until, ere long, they nestled themselves in a sheltered nook, 
where the sea- wind could not reach them, and the sun came in, 
warm as summer. 

Nathanael began to show his wife the different points of 
scenery — especially the rocky island of Portland, beyond 
which the line of coast sweeps on ruggedly westward to the 
Land's End. 

"But I believe," he said, " that there is nowhere a grander 
coast than we have here — not even in Cornwall." 

"Speaking of Cornwall," Miss Valery said, closely ob- 
serving Nathanael, "I lately heard a sad story about some 
mines there." 

Mr. Harper seemed restless. 

" The speculation had failed, having been ill-managed, or, 
as I greatly fear, a cheat from the beginning. As I had pro- 
perty near in the county — what, did y^ou not know tnat, 
Nathanael? — I was asked to do something for the poor star- 
ving miners of Wheal Caroline. Have you heard the name, 
Agatha?" 

" No," said Agatha, innocently, not paying much attention, 
except to the lovely view. ^ 

"Not heard ? That is strange. But you, Nathanael — " 
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" I know all," he said hastily. "It is a sad history — too 
sad to be talked of here. Another time — " 

His eve met hers — and both turned upon Agatha, who 
sat a little apart, enjoying the novel scene, and rejoicing 
above all that the sea — vague object of nameless terror — 
could ever appear so beautiful. 

" Poor child ! " murmured Miss Valery. 

'*Hush, Anne!*' Nathanael whispered, so imploringly — 
nay, commandingly, that Anne was startled. 

"How like you are to — " 

" What were you saying? " asked Agatha , turning at last. 

"I was saying," Miss Valerv replied hastily — "I was 
saying how like Nathanael looked just then to his Uncle 
Brian." 

" Did he indeed ? Was that all you were speaking of ? " 

" Not quite all ; but 1 find your nusband knows the story ; 
he will tell you, <is he ought" added Anne, pointedly. 

" Surely I will , one day," said Nathanael. "But in this 
case , as in many others , where there |has been misfortune or 
wrong, I consider the best, wisest, most charitable course is not 
to spread it abroad until the wrong has had a chance of being 
remedied. Do you not think so, Anne ? " 

"Yes," she answered, her eyes fixed upon the resolute 
young face that seemed compelling her to silence almost 
against her will. It was marvellous to see the influence Natha- 
nael had, even over Anne Valery. 

" And now," continued Mr. Harper, "while I am alone with 
you and my wife" — here he drew Agatha within the circle of 
talk, and made her lean against his knee, his arm shielding her 
from the wind — "I wanted to talk with you, Anne, about 
some plans I have." 

"Say on." 

"I have given up — as Agatha wrote you word — all idea 
of our settling at Montreal. It is necessary that I should at 
once find some employment in England." 

" Not yet — not just yet," saidnis wife. 

" I must, dear. It is right — it is necessary. Anne herself 
would say so." 

Miss Y alery assented, much to Agatha's surprise. 

" The only question then is — what can I do ? Nothing in 
the professions — for I have acquired none ; nothing in litera- 
ture — for I am not a genius; but anything in the de8£^ 
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straightforward, mau-of-business line — Uncle Brian used to 
accuse me of being so very practical. — Anne /* he added, 
smiling, "I wish, instead of having to puff off myself thus, 
Uncle Brian were here to advertise my qi^alifications." 

"Qualifications for what?" inquired Agatha, Miss Valery 
being silent. 

**For obtaining from my friend here what I would at once 
have applied for to any stranger; poor Wilson's vacant post, 
as her overseer , land-agent, steward, or whatever the name 
may be." 

"Steward ! " cried Mrs. Harper. " Surely you would never 
dream of being a steward?" 

"Why not? Because lam unworthy of the situation, or 
— as I fear my proud little wife thinks — because the situation 
is not worthy of me? Nay, a man neyer loses honour by 
earning his bread in honourable fashion; and Miss Valery 
herself said that for this office she required both a gentleman 
and a friend. Will she accept me? " 

And he extended, proudly as his father might — -yet with a 
frank independence nobler than the pride of all the Harpers — 
his honest right hand. Anne Valery took it, the tears rising in 
her eyes. 

"I could never have offered you this, Nathanael; but 

since you are so steadfast, so wise Yes! it is indeed, 

considering all things, the wisest course you can pursue. 
Only, I will agree to nothing unless your wife consents. 

"I will not consent," said Agatha, determinedly. 

" There was an uncomfortable pause. 

"I see in your plan no reason — no right ," continued she, 
forgetting in her annoyance even the outward deference with 
which her sense of conjugal dignity led her invariably to treat 
her husband. " Why was I never told this before ? " 

"Because I never thought of it myself until this morning." 

The exceeding gentleness of his tone surprised her, and 
restrained many more words, not over-sweet, which' were 
issuing from her angry lips. 

" The fact is , Agatha — I may speak before Anne Valery 
whom we both love — " 

"And who loves you both as if you had been her own 
kindred." 

These words, so tremulously said, swept away a little 
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bitterness that was rising up in Agatha's heart against Miss 
Valery. 

"It is necessary," Mr. Harper went on — "imperatively 
so, for mj^ comfort — that I should at once do something. And 
in choosing one's work, it always seemed to me there was 
great wisdom in the rule — * Whatsoever thy hand findeih to doy 
do it with thy might.^ Many things I cotild not do ; this I can, 
well and faithfully, as Anne will find. Nor need I feel ashamed 
of being steward to Miss Valery." 

Agatha felt her spirit of opposition quaking on its throne. 
"But your father — your sisters. What will tney all say at 
Kingcombe Holm?" 

" Nothing that I cannot combat. My father will be glad of 
our settling near him in Dorsetshire." 

"In Dorsetshire!" echoed Mrs. Harper dolefully; and 
thereupon fled her last visions of a gay London home. Yet she 
already liked her husband's county and people well enough to 
bear the sacrifice with tolerable equanimity. 

"And whatever he says, whatever any one else says, I have 
no fear , if my wife will only stand by me , and trust that I do 
everything for the best." 

His wife listened, not without agitation, for she remembered 
their first dispute, only a few days ago. Here was rising 
another storm. Yet either she felt weaker to contend, or 
something in Nathanael's manner lured her to believe him in 
the right. She listened — only half convinced, yet still she 
listened. 

Anne Valery did the same , though she took no part in the 
argument. Only continually her eyes wandered to Nathanael, 
less with smiling heart-warm affection than with the pensive 
tenderness with which one watches a dead likeness revived in 
a living face. 

At last, when he had expressed all he could — everything 
except entreaty or complaint — Mr. Harper paused. "Now, 
Agatha, speak." 

She felt that she must yield , yet tried to struggle a little 
longer. She had been so unused to control. 

"You should have consulted with me — have explained 
more of your reasons, which as yet I do not comprehena. Why 
should you be so wondrously anxious to begin work? It is 
unreasonable, unkind." 
Agalha'8 Husband* \^ 
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* < Am I nnkind to you , my poor Agatha ? *' His accent was 
that of unutterable pain. 

"No! no! that you never are! Only — I suppose because 
lam young and lately married — I do not half understand you. 
What must I do, Miss Valery ?" 

Anne looked from one to the other — Nathanael , who , as 
was his habit in all moments of great trial , assumed an aspect 
unnaturally hard — and Agatha, whose young fierce spirit was 
just bursting out, wrathful, yet half repentant all the while. 
" What must vou do? You must try to learn the lesson that 
every woman has to learn from and for the man she loves — to 
have faith in him." 

"We women," she continued softly, "the very best and 
wisest of us , cannot enter thoroughly into the nature of the 
man we love. We can only love him. That is , when we once 
believe him worthy of affection. Firmly knowing that, we 
must bear with all the rest; and where we do not quite under- 
stand, we must, as I said, have faith in Jam. I have heard of 
some women whose faith has lasted all their life.'* 

Anne's serious smile, and the beautiful steadfastness of 
her eyes, which vaguely turned seaward — though apparently 
looking at nothing — made a 4eep impression on the young 
wife. 

She answered, thoughtfully, " I believe in my husband too, 
otherwise I would not have married him. Therefore, since 
our two wills seem to clash, and he is the older and the wiser — 
let him decide as he thinks best — I will try to *have faith in 
him.' " 

Nathanael grasped her hand, but did not speak — it 
seemed impossiole to him. Soon after, they all rose and 
turned homeward , leaving the breezy terrace and the bri&pht 
simshiny sea. None turned to look back at either, excepting 
oi^ly — for one lingering, parting glance — Anne Valery. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The same afternoon, Mr. and Mrs. Harper and Miss Valery 
drove to Kingcombe , to see if in that quaint little town there 
was a house suitable for the young couple. They had not said 
a word to either of the Miss Harpers concerning this sudden 
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arrangement, agreeing that the father of the household ought 
to be shown tne respect of receiving the first information. 

"And then/' said Nathanael, "I trust mainly to Anne 
Valery to overcome his scruples. Anne can do anything she 
likes with my father. Don't you remember," he continued, 
leaning over to the front seat where the two ladies were, and 
looking quite cheerful, as though a great load had been taken 
off his mmd — " don't you remember — I do , though I was 
such a little boy — how there was one day a ^rand family 
tumult because Frederick wanted his commission, and my 
father refused it — how you walked up and down the garden, 
first with one and then with the other , persuading everybody 
to be friends, while Uncle Brian and I — " 

" There, that will do," said Miss Valery. " Never mind old 
times, but let us look forward to the future. Here we are at 
Kingcombe. Agatha, how do you like the place ? " 

And Agatha, on tnis glowmg autumn afternoon , eagerly 
examined her future home. 

It was a rather note- worthy country town; small, clean, 
with an air of sober preservation, reminding one of a well-kept, 
dignified, healthy old age. It wore its antiquity with a sort of 
pride, as if its quaint streets, intersecting one another in cruci- 
form shape, stfll kept the impress of mediaeval feet, baron's or 
priest's, in tne days whenKingcombe had sixteen churches and 
a castle to boot — as if the Roman walls which enclosed it lay 
solemnly conscious that, at night, ghosts of old Latin warriors 
glided over the smooth turf of those great earthen mounds 
where the town's-children played. Even the very river, which 
came up to the town narrowband slow, with perhaps one 
sailing-barge on it visible far across the flat country, and 
looking like a boat taking an insane pedestrian excursion over 
the meadows — even the river seemed to run silently, as if 
remembering the time when it had floated up Danish ships 
with their fierce barbarian freight, and landed tnem just under 
that red sand-cliff, where the lazy cows now stood , and the 
innocent blackberry-bushes grew. 

It was a curious place, Kingcombe, or so Agatha thought. 

" How strange it is," Mr. Harper observed. "All these old 
spots seem to me like places beheld in a dream. Uncle Brian 
often used to talk about them. I think to this day he re- 
members eveiything and everybody about Kingcombe." 

"Does he?" 
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<< And that some dar or other he will come back again I do 
most firmly belieye. Do not you, Anne?" 

"Yes." As she spoke, her hand inyoluntarily was pressed 
upon her side. Agatna wondered she responded so coldly and 
with so melancholy a look, to such a joyous prospect as Uncle 
Brian's return would surely be to all the family. 

But here they were in Kingcombe streets — verT* quiet, 
sleepy streets , which seemed to have taken an undisturbed 
doze for a few centuries , to atone for the terrible excitements 
there created successively by Danish, Roman, Saxon, and 
baronial ruffians. The poor little town seemed determined to 
spend its old age in peace and solitude, for you might ^haye 
planted a cannonade at the market-place , and swept down 
East-street, West-street, North-street, and Soutn-street, 
without laying more than a dozen official murders on your souL 
There was indeed great reason for Mrs. Harper's innocent in- 
quiry — "Where are all the people gone to? 

"Except on market-days, we rarely see more street pas- 
sengers than now in KiDgcombe," Anne Valery answered, 
smiung. "You will get accustomed to that and many other 
things when you are a country lady. Now , shall we drive to 
the JBugdales, or look first at the two houses I told you of?" 

Mr. Harper preferred the latter course, under fear, his wife 
merrily declared, of being circumvented by Mrs. Dugdale. The 
brother and sister, she had already discovered , seemed on as 
pleasant terms as fire and water, since, as Harrie punningly 
averred, one invariably "put out" the other. They did not 
squabble — Nathanael Harper never squabbled — but they 
always met with a gentle hissing, like water sprinkled on 
coals. Agatha, who was quite new to these harmless frater- 
nalities, always occurring in large families, was mightily 
amused thereat. 

The first house the little party looked over was , as Emma 
Thorny croft would have phrased it, "a love of a place!" 
Dininff-room, drawing-rooms, conservatory, gardens — quite 
a gentleman's mansion. Agatha set her heart upon it at once, 
and it blotted out eren her lingering regret over the lost home 
in the Regent's Park. She ran over the rooms with the glee of 
a child, and only came back to her husband to urge him to take 
it, giving her this thing and that thing necessary to itsbeauti- 
ficatioB. 
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He patted her cheek with a pleased yet sad look. 

''Dear, I will give you all I can; be quite sure of that. 
But " 

"Nay, no buts; I must have this house. Besides, Miss 
Valery says it is the only house to let in Kingcombe." 

"Except the one I showed you as we passed." 

" Oh , that mean little cottage — impossible. Wa could 
never think of living there." 

"Nevertheless, let us look at it. You know we are but just 
beginning the world, and ' small be^nnings make great end- 
ings,' as Uncle Brian would sagefy observe. Come along, 
my little wife." 

She tried to slip from his hand and appeal to Miss Valery, 
but Anne had moved forward , and left them alone. There 
was no resource; and even while Agatha's spirit was rather 
restive under the coercion, she could not but acknowledge the 
pleasantness with which it was enforced. 

"Well, ril go with you, but I hereby declare rebellion. I 
will not have that miserable nutshell of a house ," said she, 
lau^hin^. 

xetitwas a pretty nutshell — quite after the "love in a 
cottage" fashion — tnou^h adorned and perfected by the late 
Mr. Wilson, an old bachelor. 

" Did he die here? " asked Agatha. 

"No; in Cornwall," Anne answered. " He had gone over 
to look at some property I have lately bought there. The 
people on it, miners thrown out of work, gave him more 
anxiety than he could bear, for he was not strong. He said 
their misery broke his heart." 

Miss Valery spoke softly, but the words caught Nathanael's 
ear. He looked sreatly shocked — and said , in a low tone, 
"Anne, don*t talk of this. If I live, the wrong shall be 
atoned for." 

Agatha wondered for the moment what wrdng there was 
which made her husband look so pained and humbled. But she 
forbore to ask questions, and again turned her attention to the 
house. 

"It must have been a charming nest for an old bachelo^ 
and I would have liked it very much myself had I been an old 
maid. But it would never do for us, you know." 

Nathanael smiled, so loth to contradict her, or thwart her 
pretty ways. 
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" Don't you see, Miss Valery," Agatha continued, gathering 
apprehensions from his silence, smiling though it was — '* don^ 
you see how different the cases are? This little house might do 
very well for Mr. Wilson , but then if my husband takes his 
place as your steward, it is only for amusement. We are rich 
people, you know." 

" My poor child ! " began Anne Valery, looking regretfully, 
nay, reproachfully at Mr. Harper. But he wtispered as he 
passed: 

"Not yet, Anne — for my father's sake — the whole fa- 
mily's — nay, her own. Not just yet!" 

Such was his earnestness , such his air of command , that, 
for the second time, Anne looking in his face and reading the 
old likeness there — obeyed him. 

Agatha, wondering, uncomfortable, recommenced what 
she jestingly called * * her little rebellion." " I see, Mr. Harper, 
your heart is inclining to this place , though why or wherefore 
I cannot tell. But do incline it back again ! We must have the 
other house — that delicious Honey wood." 

"My dear little wife! Nobody could live at Honey wood 
under a thousand a year." 

"Well, and have we not that? I am sure I thought I had 
more money than ever I could do with. How much have I ? " 

He hesitated — she fancied it was at the thoughtiess "I," 
and generously changed the expression. 

"How much have weV^ 

"Enough — I will make it enough — to keep you from 
wanting anything, and give you all the luxuries to which you 
were born. But not enough to warrant us in living at Honey- 
wood. I cannot do it — not even for your sake, Agatha," 

"I do not see the matter as you do." 

"You cannot, dear! I know that. But in this one thing — 
when, on various accounts , 1 can judge better than she can 

— will not my wife trust me ? " 

And Anne Valery's glance seemed to echo , " Trust him." 

Agatha, tried to the utmost of her small stock of patience, 
grew more bitter than she could have believed it possible to be 
with her husband and Anne Valery. 

"You expect too much," she said, sharply. "I cannot 
trust, even though I may be compelled to obey. 

Mr. Harper turned round anxiously. "Agatha, what must 

— what can I do? No," he muttered to himself, "I can do 
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nothing." He walked to the window , and stood looking out 
mutely on the little garden — tiny, but so pretty, with its green 
veranaah, its semicircle of arbutus trees serving as a frame to 
the hilly landscape beyond, its one wavy acacia, woodbine- 
clasped, at the foot of which a robin-redbreast was hopping 
and singing over the few fallen leaves. 

Whue tney all thus stood, there came a light foot and a 
flutter of draperies to the door. 

" My patience I what are you all doing here? So , Agatha 
— Anne! How d'ye do, my worthy brother? Whydidntyou 
all come to our house?" 

" We were coming directly," Agatha said. " But how did 
you find out we were at Kingcombe?" 

"You little London-lady! As if anybody, especially the 
much-beloved Anne Valerv (saving her presence) and the 
much-wondered-at Mr. and Mrs. Locke Harper, could drive 
through Kingcombe without the fact being speedily circulated 
throughout the whole town ? Why, my dear, if you must know, 
the grocer told Mrs. Edwards' nursemaid, ana Mrs. Edwards 
nursemaid told it to Mrs. Jones at the Library, and Mrs. Jones 
told Miss Trenchard, who was coming to call on me ; sol asked 
Duke to give the children their dinner, and off I started, track- 
ing you as cleverly as one of Nathanael's Red Indians. And 
here I am." 

She stopped, breathless, her flounces, veil, and shawl 
flying abroad in all directions. But she looked so hearty, na- 
tural, and good-humoured, that her entrance was quite a re- 
lief to Agatha — more especially as, for a great wonder, she 
asked no questions. 

"So, I hear you have been showing Honey wood to Mrs. 
Harper. Pretty place, isn't it? A pity it's not on vour pro- 
pertj^, Anne, or you would not let it go to ruin unlet. And 
here is poor Mr. Wilson's old house , with all the furniture just 
as it was. How melancholy ! " 

She said "How melancholy!" just in the tone that she 
would have said "How entertaining!" From circumstances, 
or from natural peculiarity — that light easy temper which 
dances like a feather over the troubled waters of life — she had 
evidently never learnt the meaning of the word sorrow. 

"But now," Harriet contiuued, "what I come for, is to 
carry you all off to lunch — the children's dinner. My dear, 
you must see my boys, your nephews." 
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Agatha stood aghast at the idea of having nephews! 

* * And such boys 1" Miss Valery added, interposing. ' * * The 
Missus ' has ^ood ri^ht to be proud of them, if there is one 
thing in whicn Hame succeeds betterthan another, it is in the 
management of her children/' 

^' Bah ! they manage themselves ; I jq^it leave them to na- 
ture,*' cried Mrs. Dugdale ; but her eye — the mother's eye — 
twinkled with pleasure all the time , which greatly improved 
its expression, Agatha thought. She walked off gailv with her 
sister-in-law, Nathanael following. Anne staved behind, con- 
versing with the old woman who showed the house. She and 
Mr. Harper had pointedly avoided any private speech with one 
another. 

"I declare there is Duke!" cried Mrs. Dugdale suddenly. 
^^Just look at him, meandering up and down the town." 
TAgatha laughed at the word ; ** meandering" seemed so per- 
fectly expressive of Duke Dugdale.) "But my husband always 
turns up everywhere, except where he's wanted. Does yours? 
I beg your pardon — since you are watching him as if you 
thought he were running away. Nonsense, Agatha — (1 al- 
ways call everybody by their Christian names) — Nonsense! 
He s only shaking hands with his brother-in-law, both looking 
as pleased as ever they can look." 

The next moment Harrie and Agatha came up with the two 
gentlemen at the door of Mr. Dugdale's house. They were 
talking politically and earnestly, as men will do — Nathanael 
having apparently forgotten the bitter cloud of a few minutes 
since , which yet lay heavy on his wife's heart. At least it 
seemed so, and his indifference made her angry. 

Neither spoke to their wives — being busy laying their 
heads together over a newspaper — until Harrie very uncere- 
moniously began to pull at her husband's coat, whicn he bore 
for a time in perfect obliviousness. At last he turned and 
patted her with his great hand, just as some sage, mild New- 
loundland dog would coax into peace the attacks of a wild 
young kitten. 

"Nay, now. Missus — don't'ee love ; I'm busy. — And you 
see, Nathanael, as your brother is sure not to canvass or try 
for the town, and as Mr. Trenchard is such a fine fellow, your 
father's friend too, don't you think we could coax him round? 
By conviction, of course : Trenchard wouldn't take any man's 
votes except upon conviction." 
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"Wouldn't he?" said Nathanael, smiling at the simple- 
minded politician, who believed that everybody's politics were 
as honest as his own. At which unpropitious moment a nnmber 
of half-drunken men, with " Vote for Trenchard ! " stuck round 
their broken hats, came round the comer shouting: 

" Hurrah for Free- trade ! Duke Dugdale for ever I Bravo ! 

— and give us a shilling I Amen ! " 

"You see now what comes of your politics," cried his 
wife, trying to pull him into the hall. But the good man 
still stood, bare-headed, a^ perplexed expression troubling 
his face. 

"It's very odd, now: I made Trenchard promise not to 

five them a penny for drink. Poor fellows ! if they only knew 
etterl But I'll tell'ee what it is, Nathanael." and he used 
the slight Dorset accent, which always broaaened when he 
was very earnest, " those lads drink because they are starving 

— drink drowns care. If they had Free-trade they wouldn^ 
be starving: if they were not starving they wouldn't drink. 
Therefore, hurrah for Free-trade, and, my poor fellows, here's 
your shilling I Onl^ don't'ee let it go for more drink; and, 
hark'ee, remember it's no bribery-money o' Mr. Trenchard's, 
it's mine." 

"Thank'ee, zir, thank'ee; hurrah for Duke Dugdale and 
Free-trade I" shouted the men as thev staggered ott. 

Mr. Dugdale stood looking after them with that mild bene- 
volent smile which made his ugly face quite beautifal — at 
least Agatha thought so ; — which was very generous in her, 
seeing he had not taken the least notice of her all this while; 
whenlie did, it was in the most passing way. 

"Eh — what. Missus ? did you say Mrs. Harper was here ? " 
He shook hands with her, looking in another direction ; — then 
again turned to Nathanael. 

"Utterly useless!" cried Harrie, laughing. "He's more 
misty than usual to-day. Let us leave the men alone, stupid 
bears as the;^ are I and come up-stairs to the children." 

All this time no one asked or looked for Miss Y alery, who 
had lingered behind, bidding them go forward. It seemed 
the habit of the family that she should be lert to go about in 
her own fashion, interfered with by nobody, and attended by 
nobody, save when she came among them to do them good. 
It was not wonderful; since, having passed that time of youth 
when a pleasant woman is everybo(fy s petted darlin^^%^<^\^^ 
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lived to feel herself alone in the world — wife, sister, and child 
to no one. It always takes a certain amount of moral courage 
to meet that destiny. 

Aided by the beneficial influence of dinner, which in the 
Dugdales* house seemed to have the mysterious property of 
extending over an indefinite time, Agatha had succeeded in 
making friends with her "nephews,*' to say nothing of a lovely 
little niece, who would persist in putting chubby arms round 
"Pa's" neck, and dividing his attention sorely between Free- 
trade and rice-pudding. Mr. Harper had taken another child 
on his knee, and was cutting oranges and doing " Uncle Na- 
thanael" to perfection. His wife stole beside him with af- 
fection. Why would he not be always as now? Why was 
he so good, so gentle to others, yet so hard to be understood 
by her? Was it her own fault? She almost believed so. 

On this group, all happy, all united together by those 
lovely links in the chain of happiness — little children — Anne 
Valery entered. She passed round the table, having a word, 
or smile, or kiss for all. Then she went to an arm-chair, 
looking tired, though joining all the while in the conversation, 
particularly with Mr. Dugdale, who seemed to have a great 
regard for her. 

"Ah, Miss Valery, I wish you were a man, and could vote 
for us!" said he, peering from underneath the baby-hands 
which made a pointed Norman arch over " Pa*s " eyes. " You'd 
be sure to vote on the right side. Didn't we make a convert 
of you, Brian and I, years before people talked of Free-trade ; 
long before he went out, and I got married to mamma there. 
Eh, Brian, my lad" — and he patted his youngest boy, throned 
on Mr. Harper's knee — "if you only grow up such a wise man 
as your ffrand-uncle ! " 

Agatna was amused to see how the idea and recollection 
of Uncle Brian had permeated through every branch of the 
Harper family. Almost every family has some such personage, 
mythical, sublime, exciting the wonder and hero-worship of 
all the young people. Little Brian opened wide his large grey 
eyes at the mention of his honoured namesake. 

But while he gazed, his papa's pudding-laden spoon stop- 
ped half-way on its journey to the baby-mouth that was wait- 
ing for it — Duke Dugdale was in a reverie. He did not even 
hear the little clamourer on his knee. 

"Really, now, that's very odd, very odd indeed." And he 
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felt anxiously in his pocket. ^' No, I had another coat on that 
day — mamma, where's my grey over-coat? *' 

"Duke — what on earth are you talking about? Now, 
Agatha, confess — isn't my husband the very vaguest, mis- 
tiest man you ever knew? Oh, you dear old visionary, what 
do you want with grey over-coats at dinner-time?" 

He smiled patiently — perhaps he did not even hear — put 
down his little girl, and wsdked out of the room, his wife an- 
xiously jumping up and following with some pathetic exclama- 
tion about " Duke s being so cross ! " Which seemed to Agatha 
the most amusing exaggeration possible. 

In a minute or two this most opposite couple — opposite, 
but fitting like a dove-tailed joint — came in merrily together, 
Harrie holding a letter. 

" Would you believe, he got it last week, has been carrying 
it about ever since, and never thought of it! There, Na- 
thanael, it's yours I Devour it ! " 

"From Uncle Brian!'* cried the young man. At which 
name there ran a great sensation throughout the family, in all 
but Miss Valery, who still kept her chair. 

" News ! news I " cried Harrie, Agatha and the boys gather- 
ing round. Mr. Dugdale walked up and down the room — 
his hands behind him — smiling in benevolent content at every- 
body and at nobodjr. Brian and his tiny sister consoled 
themselves for the httle attention they got by slyly climb- 
ing on the table and embedding their fingers in the rice- 
pudding. 

Nathanael read the letter aloud, as seemed to be the family 
custom with Uncle Brian's correspondence. 

" My bear Boy, 

"I find the Western solitudes are no nearer heaven than 
civilisation. My two red friends having escaped and got back, 
which they did on purpose to tomahavk me — I gave the tribe 
the slip, and am here in New York. There I accidentally re- 
ceivea your letter. 

" You are a foolish boy. When I was young , I think I 
would rather have died than have married a rich woman, even 
if she loved me, which no woman ever did. Nevertheless, I 
hope you will fare better than you deserve. 

" Shall you ever come back to America? Not on mv ac- 
count, I pray, though I miss you, and am getting old aadlQXi&- 
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I7. Perhaps it is as well that 70U left me, and have married 
and settled. That seems to me now the happier, worthier life 
for a man to lead. I should like to come and see you, if I could 
come not quite the beggar I am now. Therefore, I often think 
I shall go to California. 

There was a lisht movement among the listening group, as 
Miss Yalery was round auietly to havejoined them^ and to be 
leaning over Nathanael s shoulder. He pointed his finger to 
the letter that she might read it with him. She moved her head 
in thanks, and he continued : 

"If in this or any other form of the mad gold-fever I can 
hea|) up a little of that cursed — I mean blessed dust, jou may 
possibly see me in England. Till then — or till death — whidh 
seems equally likely, I remain, 

"Your affectionate Uncle, 

"Brian Locke Harpeb. 

"P. S. — I send this through Marmaduke Dugdale's late 
agent in New York. Tell my old friend Duke that I con- 

fratulate him on having ^iven up merchandizing, so that my 
rother at Kingcombe Houn can no longer reproach him wim 
bein^ the only one of the Harper connection who earns a 
livelihood." 

This letter, which was trying to read, being sharp and 
stinging on many points to more than one person present, Na- 
thanael went steadily through, though several times his colour 
changed. No one made any comment except Agatha, who 
observed " that Uncle Brian must be rather bitter and sarcastic 
at heart." 

"No — not bitter," Anne Valery said, — "only sorrowful. 
It is often so, when after a hard life men feel themselves grow- 
ing old. What shall you do, Nathanael ? " 

"About what? His going to California? Nay, I cannot 
prevent that What use m my writing when he gives me such 
lectures about my marriage? 

* ^ He would not if he knew Agatha. Besides, in this doctrine 
he is a little wrong. It is of small moment on which side lies 
the wealth; — love makes all things even." 

Mr. Harper turned away with one of those uneasy looks 
which Agatha had already began to notice and speculate over. 
She maae up her mind that at the first possible opportunity 
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she would master up couraee, and claim her right as a wife to 
know her husband's whole neart. 

The epistle produced a considerable change on the family 
^oup. The boys were clamorous to know all about Cali- 
lomia, and whether Uncle Brian would not come home in a 
gold ship with silver tails; on which subject Nathanael was 
too full of his own thoughts to give much satisfactory informa- 
tion. Mr. Dugdale had walked out of the window into the 
garden behind, where Miss Valery followed him, and they two 
were seen strolling up and down in close conversation. As 
they passed the window, Agatha noticed that Anne Valery's 
cheeks were slightly flushed, and that Mr. Dugdale's * 'misti- 
ness" of manner had assumed an unusual clearness. He was 
shaking his companion warmly by the hand. 

"Anne, what a wise woman you are! Such a plan would 
have been years in coming into my head. And it's just the 
very thing. It will ^ive him occupation and indepjendence 
without hurting his pride. Moreover—" and a sudden thought 
dilated his whole countenance with pleasure — "I shoulii't 
wonder if it brought him home." 

"Hush!" 

* * Oh yes , I'll remember , we must be very particular. By- 
the-by, Anne" — here a bright idea seemed to strike the 
worthy man — "what a help he would be to us against the 
Protectionists ? Wouldn't he see the blessing of Free-trade ? " 

Anne smiled , with her finger on her lip to stop the con- 
versation ; and they stepped in at the window ; — Mrs. Harper 
taking care to glide away lest they should suspect what she 
had so unintentionally heard. It was doubtless one of Miss 
Valery's numerous anonymous charities, which fell as abun- 
dant and unnoticed as rain. 

*>Now" — and Anne startled her godchild Brian by turn- 
ing up his little rosy chin and kissing him — "now, who will 
come back with us to that grand family-dinner which the 
Squire has set his heart upon, and Aunt Mary is so busy about 
to-day atKLingcombe Holm?" 

Au soon started; Agatha being kidnapped, not much 
against her will , by her gay sister-in-law , and driven across 
the moors at such a helter-skelter pace that Nathanael, who 
had insisted upon following them on horseback , received his 
wife at the door with an evident thanksgiving that she had 
reached home alive. 
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Miss Valery's little equipage came leisurely on behind. 
Nobody asked what she and Duke Dusdale had conversed 
about: but Harrie shrewdly suspected ne had been talking 
poor dear Anne to death aoout the votes of her ELingcombe 
tenantry , and the probable chances of Mr. Trenchard and 
Free- trade. 



CHAPTER XV. 

To see the elder Mr. Harper sitting at the head of his own 
dinner- table was a real pleasure. He never looked so well at 
any other time. His grandiose air was then so mixed with 
genuine kindliness that it only enriched his courtesies, like 
the "body" in mellow old wine. He leaned graciously back 
in the arm-chair peculiarly his own , surveying the long table 
shone over by soft wax-liehts , and circled by smiling faces, 
most of them women, as uie old gentleman liked best. Even 
the plain Mary, taking the foot of the table, looked well 
and mistress-like in her black velvet dress : Eulalie and Mrs. 
Dugdale kept up the good appearance of the family; while 
Miss Valery and the young Mrs. Harper took either side of the 
host, and were duly honoured by him. 

Agatha wore her wedding-dress, of white silk, rich and 
plain. She looked very pretty, her girlish abandon of manner 
softened by a certain wifely dignity, which ffrew upon her day 
by day. She filled her position well, though often with 
secret trembling , and shy glances over to her husband to see 
if he were satisfied with her — a fact which no one but herself 
could doubt. 

"Now, my children," said the Sq[uire , when the servants 
had withdrawn , and dessert and wmes foretold the chatty 
hour after dinner of which he was so fond — "now my chil- 
dren — I may call you all so ?" and he smiled at Anne Valery 
— "let me tell you how glad I am to see you, and especially 
the younffest of you" — nere he softly patted Agatha*s hand, 
on the table. "And since we always drink healths here — a 
good old fashion that I should be loth to renounce — let me 
give you the first toast — Mr. and Mrs. Nathanael Locke 
Harper!" 

" Hear, hear 1 " said Mr. Dugdale vaguely from the bottom 
of the table , at which indecorum — probably occasioned by a 
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county meeting that was running in his head — his father-in- 
law looked extremely severe. But the severity was soon 
drowned in the nods and smiles that circled round. After 
which Nathanael said, briefly but with feeling: 

"Father, my brother and sisters, and Anne — my wife and 
I thank you all." 

"What do you think of this our old-fashioned custom?" 
said the Squire, turning to his daughter-in-law. "A remnant 
of my young days , when every lady used to be called upon to 
^ive the health of a gentleman , and every gentleman of a 
lady. It was always so' at your grandfather's table , Anne, 
where many a time when you were a babe in long- clothes I 
had the pleasure of giving yours." 

" Thank jou ,*' said Anne , smiling. She was evidently a 
great favourite with the old gentleman. 

"You should know, my dear daughter-in-law, that my 
acquaintance with this lady dates almost from her birth. And 
for nineteen years I held over her the right which I under- 
stand my eldest son" — he paused a moment — "which Major 
Harper had the honour to hold over you. Her grandfather 
left me his executor and sole guardian of his infant heiress. 
I was a young man then, but I tried to deserve his trust. 
Did I, Anne?^' 

Again she smiled — most afiiectionately. 

"And I had the pleasure of seeing my ward at twenty-one 
the richest heiress and the truest gentlewoman in the west of 
England. She did me infinite credit, and I had fulfilled to my 
friend one of the most sacred trusts a man can'receive. Your 
excellent grandfather, Anne — let us drink his memory." 

Reverently and in silence the old Squire raised the class to 
his lips — a glass filled with only water — he never took wine, 

"Vou see, my dear young lady, how this old custom 
brings back all lost or absent friends. We never forget them, 
and like to talk of them and of old times. Thus , always at 
this hour, we gather round us innumerable pleasant recollec- 
tions , and remember all who are dear to us or to our guests at 
Kingcombe Holm. — Now, Mrs. Harper, we wait your toast." 

Agatha coloured, felt nervous and ashamed, glanced at 
her husband , but met nothing except an encouraging smile. 
She thought — remembering her own few ties — that she 
would Ratify Nathanael by naming some one nearest to him. 
So she looked up timidly, and gave * ^ Uncle Brian." 
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Every one applauded — the Squire graciously acknow- 
led^nff the compliment to his brother. 

"The yoimgest and only Burvivinebrother of many, and 
as such, much regarded by me," he explained to his daughter- 
in-law. "In spite of the great difference in our ages, and 
some trifling opposition in our characters, I cherish the 
highest esteem for my brother Brian." And hereupon he 
asked for the letter received that day j which was duly read 
aloud by his son — saving the wise omission of the postscript. 

"Go to California!" said old Mr. Harper, knitting his 
brows. " I do not like that — it is imbecomin^ a gentleman. 
Though he was wild and daring ^ough, Brian never yet 
forgot he was a gentieman. Was it not so, Anne?" 

Anne assented. 

"He was a fine generous fellow, too. Do you remember 
how a week before he left us so suddenly he rode fifty miles 
across the country to get some ice for you in your fever ? You 
were very ill then, my poor girl." It was touching to hear 
him call Sliss Valery a " girl" — she whom the young AgaUia 
regarded as quite an elderly woman. 

"And though he did leave us so abruptly — wherefore, 
remains to this day a mystery, unless it was a young man's 
whim and love oi change — still I have the greatest de- 
pendence on Brian Harper," continued the Squire, who 
seemed as a parental right to monopolise all the talk at table. 

" Brian Harper ! " exclaimed Mr. Dugdale , waking from a 
trance. " Yes — Brian would surely be able to furnish those 
statistics on Canadian wheat. His judgment was always as 
sound as his politics." 

"What was your remark, Marmaduke?" said the old 
Squire, testily. 

"0, nothing — nothing, father!" Harrie quickly an- 
swered, with a half merry, half warning frown at her lord. 
Mr. Dugdale folded himself up again into silence , with the 
quiet consciousness of one who has a pearl in his keeping — 
the undoubted value of which there is no need either to put 
forward or to defend. 

Miss Valery here came to the rescue , and turned the con- 
versation into a merry channel. Agatha was surprised to 
find what a wondrous power of unfeigned home-cheerfulness 
there was in this woman , who had lived to be called even by 
those that loved her, "an old maid." And when at last the 
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Squire gracefully allowed the departure of his women-kind, 
who floated away like a flock of released birds, they all 
clustered around Anne, as though she were in the constant 
habit of knowing everybody's business , and of thinking and 
judging for everybody. 

Agatha sat a little way off, watching her, and wondering 
what could be the strange influence which always made her 
take delight in watching Anne Valery. 

There is something veiy peculiar in this admiration which 
one woman occasionally conceives for another, generally 
much older than herself. It is not exactly friendship , but 
partakes more of the character of love — in its idealisation, 
its shyness, its enthusiastic reverence, its hopeless doubt of 
requital, and, ^bove all, its jealousies. For this reason, it 

fenerally comes previous to , or for want of, the real love, the 
rawing of the feminine soul towards its masculine half, which 
makes' — according to the Platonic doctrine — a perfect 
bein^. Of course, this theory would be almost universally 
considered "sentimentalism" — Agatha's little infatuation 
bein^ included therein; but the frequency of such infatuations 
existmg in the world around us , argues some truth at their 
origin. 

To the young girl ~ still so girlish , though she was mar- 
ried — there was an inexplicable attraction in all Anne Valery 
said or did. The very sweep of her dress across the floor — 
her slow soft motions, which might have been haughty 
when she was young, but now were only gracious and self- 
possessed; the way she had of folding her hands on one 
another, and looking straight forward with a kind observant 
smile, free alike from Sentiment, crossness, or melancholy: 
her tone and manner, neither showy nor sharp ; her habit oi 
saying the wisest things in the most simple way, so that 
nobody recognised them as wisdom till afterwards — all filled 
Agatha with a sense of satisfied admiration. She wished 
either that she had been a man, to have adored and married 
Anne years ago — or that her own marriage had been delayed 
for a little , until she had grown wiser and more fit for life's 
destiny by learning from and loving such a woman as Miss 
Valery. 

Moreover, with the dawning jealousy that all strong 
likings bring , she wished to appropriate her — and was quite 
annoyed tibiat Anne sat so long discussing winter mantles 
Agatha's Husband. W 
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with Enlalie and Mary, afterwards diyerging to a GhriBtmas 
clothing fond to be started at Kingcombe under Mrs. Dog- 
dale*8 eye; finally listening to a whispered communication on 
the part of the Beauty — which had reference to a certain 
*^ Edward" — about whose position in the family there could 
be no mistake. At last, to Agatha's great satisfaction, Miss 
Yalery rose , and proposed that they two — Mrs. Harper and 
herseu — should go and visit Elizabeth. 

Passing through the galleries, Anne seemed tired, *and 
walked slowly, stopping one minute at a window to show her 
companion the moonlight over the hills. 

^^Is it not a beautiful world? If we could but look at it 
always as we do when we are young!" The half sigh^ the 
momentary shadow sweeping over her quiet face like a cloud 
over the moon — surprised and touched Agatha. 

''Do you know I have stood and looked out of this same 
window ever since I was the height of its first pane. No won- 
der I have a weakness for stopping here and looking out for a 
minute at my dear old moon. But let us pass on." 

She took UD her candle a^in, and ledAgatha by the hand, 
like a pet-child , to Elizabeth's door. 

Miss Harper was lying as usual, but had a writing-case be- 
fore her 2 and it was astonisiiing what neat caligraphy those 
weak childish-looking fingers could execute. It resembled the 
writer's own mind — clear, delicate, well-arranged, exact. 

"We are not come to stay very long; but do we interrupt 
you, Elizabeth?" 

"Never, Anne, dear! I was only writing to Frederick. 
He is gone abroad, you are aware?" 

"Yes." • 

"I want to know why he went? Has Nathanael told either 
of ^ou?" said Elizabeth, fixing her quick eyes on both hear 
visitors. 

Both answered in the negative — Miss Valery saying, with 
attempted gaiety, "you know, one might as well question a 
stonewall as Nathanael. He can be both deaf and dumb." 

" Not to me. Everybody tells me everything, or I find it 
out. I found out that this httle lady had a chance of being my 
sister-in-law before ever she herself was certain of the fact. 
Ah , Agatha , you should have seen Nathanael when he came 
down to us that week." 

"What did he do?'* the young wife asked, not without 
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Bome painful curiosity — for sometimes , in the moments when 
she could not " make out" her husband's rather peculiar char- 
acter , a wicked demon had whispered that perhaps Mr. Har- 
per had never truly loved her, or that his devotion was too 
sudden to be a lasting reality. 

"What did he do? — Oh, nothing. He was very quiet, 
very self-possessed. You could hardfy tell he was in love at 
all. Nobody ever guessed it but I ~ not even Anne. But in 
love or not, I saw that he was determined to have you*, and 
when Nathanael determines on a thing— Oh, I knew you 
would be married to him ! You could not help it ! " 

"Nor did she wish — nor need she," said Anne, gently, 
as she saw Agatha's confusion. "But we shall soon cease 
teasing our young couple. I hear that at Christmas we shall 
have another marriage in the family. Edward Thorpe has 
got the living — the richest one." 

"iSo, of course, Eulalie will marry him." The deduction 
reached Agatha as rather sarcastic, though perhaps more 
through the interpretation of her own feeling than that of the 
speaker. She asked , with one of her usual plain speeches : 

" Does Eulalie love Mr. Thorpe very much? " 

The remark was addressed to both ; but after a pause Eli- 
zabeth said, "Answer that question, Anne." 

" What sort of an answer do you want , my dear? " 

" One perfectly plain. I like simplicity. Is Eulalie much 
attached to the man she is to marry? ' 

" Women marry with many forms of love ; Eulalie's will do 
exceedingly well for Mr. Thorpe. He is a very worthy young 
clergyman , who takes a wife as a matter of necessity. As for 
love — have you noticed , Agatha , how maiw women one 
sees, wives and mothers , who live creditably through a long 
life , and go down to their graves without ever having known 
the real meaning of the word? " 

Anne was taking more than usual to-ni^ht , and Agatha 
liked to listen. The subject came home to ner. "Wifl Eu- 
lalie be one of these ? " 

"I think so. She may make a very good, attentive wife, 
but she will never know what is real love. 

"Tell me, what is that sort of love — the right love — 
which one ought to bring to one's husband? " 

MIbb Yalery looked surprised at the young girVs ea^et 
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manner. <^Are you seriously asking that question? and of 
me , who never had a husband ?" 

"Oh, one likes to hear various opinions. What do yon 
caU Moving?'" 

"Almost every himian being loves in a diflPerent way." 

*'Well, then, your way I mean." But noticing the mo- 
mentary reticence which Anne's manner showed , she added, 
"I mean the kind of love you have most sympathy with in other 
people." 

** I have sympathy in all. My neighbours will tell yon 
hereabouts that Anne V alery is the universal confidante , and 
the greatest marriage-maker (not match-maker) in all Dorset. 
I don't repudiate the character. It is pleasant to see young 
people loving one another." 

"Still, you have not told me what yo« call loving." 

**I)o you really wish to hear?" said Anne, seriously. 
Then speaking in a low voice, she added: "I would have every 
woman marry , not merely liking a man well enough to accept 
him as a husoand , but loving him so wholly , that, wedded or 
not, she feels she is at heart his wife and none other's, to the 
end of her life. So faithful, that she can see all his little faults 
(though she takes care no one else shall see them), yet would 
as soon think of loving him the less for these , as of ceasing to 
lookup to heaven because there are a few clouds in the sky. So 
true , and so fond , that she needs neither to vex him with her 
constancy , nor burden him with her love , since both stre self- 
existent, and entirely independent of anything he gives or 
takes away. Thus she will marry neither from lining, esteem, 
or gratitude for his love , but from the fulness of her own. If 
they never marry, as sometimes happens " — and Anne's voice 
slightly faltered — *'God will cause them to meet in the next 
existence. They cannot be parted — they belong to one 
another." 

All were silent — these three women — one to whom^ love 
must have been only a name; the other who spoke of it quietly, 
seriously, as we talk of things belonging to the world to come; 
and the third, who sat thoughtful, wondering, doubting, 
afraid to believe in a truth which brought with it ner own con- 
demnation. 

"You talk, Miss Valery, as people do in books. Some 
would call it romance." 

"Would they? And do you?" 
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' ' Not quite. I used to think the same sometimes ; but per- 
fect love , like perfect beauty, is a thing one never meets with 
in real life." 

" Yet one does not the less believe in it , and desire to find 
approximations thereto. No, my child, I do not talk ro- 
mance , I am too old for that, and have seen too much of the 
world. Nevertheless , despite all I have seen — the false, 
foolish, weak attachments — the unholv marriages — the af- 
ter-life of marriage made unholier still by struggling against 
what was inevitable — still I believe in the one true love which 
bind's a woman's heart faithfully to one man in this life and, 
God grant it ! in the next. But you have no need to hear all 
this — little wife? You do not wish to be taught how to love 
Nathanael?" 

Agatha tried to smile — to conceal the pain rising in her 
heart. 

" Come then , I will teach you how to love him — in better 
words than mine , and firom a woman who , though writing out 
of the deep truth of her poet-heart, would scorn to write mere 
* romance. ' 

" Any woman would," answered Agatha , running her eyes 
over a book which Miss Valery had lifted from the silk cover- 
lid, and which "poor Elizabeth" looked after fondly, as sick 
people do after the face of a friend. 

* * Listen , with your heart open. It is sure to find entrance 
there," said Anne, merrily, until, turning over the pa^es, 
she grew serious. She was not quite too old to be insensible 
to the glamour of poetry. Her voice was hardly like itself — 
at least, not like what Agatha had ever heard it — when she 
began to read: 

• 

" How do I love thee ? Let me connt the ways. 
I love thee to the depth, and breadth, and height , 
My soul can reach , when feeling out of sight 
For the ends of Being and Ideal Grace. 
I love thee to the level of every day's 
Most quiet need ; by sun and candle-light. 
I love thee freely, as men strive for right : 
I love thee purely, as they turn from praise : 
I love thee with the passion put to use 
In my old griefs , and with my childhood^s faith : 
I love thee with a love I seemed to lose 
With my lost saints : I love thee with the breath , 
Smiles, tears, of all my life! and, if Gk>d choose, 
I shall but love thee better after death." 
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There was a pause of fdll-hearted silence, and tiien Agatha 
heard a sigh behind her. 

Her husband had come to the door, and, hearing reading 
had stolen in , no one noticing him but his sister. Agatha saw 
nothing; her eyelids were closely, fiercely shut, over the 
tears that rose at this vision of a lost or impossible paradise. 

^^ Agatha!*' She looked up, and saw nim stand , wearing 
his palest, coldest aspect — that which always seemed to 
freeze up every young feeling within her. The pang it gave 
found vent in but one expression — scarcely meant to pass her 
lips — and inaudible to all save him : 

" Oh , why — why did I marry ! " 

The moment after, she felt how wrong it was , and would 
have atoned ; but Mr. Harper had moved quickly from her 
side. Elizabeth called him: he seemed not to hear; Anne, 
closing her book, addressed him : 

"Are you come to talk'with us, or to fetch your wife awav?'* 

"Neither," he said, bitterly. But recovering himself — 
" Nay , Anne , I came for you. My father wishes to see you. 
He will hear nothing I can urge. You must come down and 
talk with him , or I do not know what will be done." 

Agatha had until now forgotten that her husband had in> 
tended after dinner to tell his father his plans concerning the 
stewardship. It had been apparently a harder task than he 
thought, to strive with the old Squire's prejudices. Seeing 
his extreme perturbation, Agatha repented herself deeply of 
any unkindness towards him. 

She went to his side. "What is the matter? Tell me! 
Let me help you." 

"You!'^ he echoed; then added, with an accent studi- 
ously kind, "Thank you, Agatha. You are very good al- 
ways." 

He let her take his arm and stand talking with himself and 
Miss Valery. 

"I feared it would be so,'* the latter said. "Your father 
has a strong will ; still he can be persuaded. We must try." 

"But only persuasion — no reasons. Understand me, 
Anne — no reasons ! " 

Miss Valery looked at the young man very earnestly. 

"Nathanael, if I did not know you well, and know too 
whose guidance formed your character, it would be hard to 
trust you." 
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''Anne!*' Again the peculiar manner which sometimes 
appeared in him, making mm seem much older than his years, 
had its strange influence with Miss Yalery , guiding her by an 
under-current deeper even than her judgment. 

* * Ay ," she said in a whisper, * * I willtrust you. Let us ^o 
down." And she turned with him to say good bye to Miss 
Hajrper. 

The excitement of talking had been too much for ''poor 
Elizabeth." One of her "dark hours" was upon her. The 
eyes were closed, and the face sharpened under keen physical 

Eain. Agatha could hardly bear to see her; but Nathanael 
ent over nis sister with that soothing Mndness which in a man 
is so beautiful. 

" Shall we stay with you? at least, shall I? " 

Elizabeth motioned a decided negative. 

"I know," Miss Valery said, apart, "she had rather be 
alone. No one can do her good, and it is too much for this 
child, who is not used to it as we are." 

Calling Elizabeth's maid from the inner room, Anne hurried 
Agatha away. She, clinging to her husband's arm, heard him 
say, half to nimself : 

"And yet we think life hard , and murmur at that we have, 
and grieve for that we have not ! We are very wicked , all of 
us. Poor Elizabeth ! " 

The three went very silently down-stairs. 

At the dining-room door Mrs. Harper let go her husband's 
arm. 

" Why are you leaving me, Agatha? " 

"Because I thought — I imagmed, perhaps you wished — " 

" I wish to have you with me always. Anne knows ," and 
he looked pointedly at Miss Valery, "that I shall never re- 
spond to , and most certainly never volunteer , any confidence 
to either her or my father that I do not share with my wife. 
She has the first claim, and what is not hers no other person 
shall obtain." 

Anne looked puzzled. At last she said , in an under tone, 
"I think I understand, and you are quite right. I shall re- 
member." 

The old Squire was sitting in his sum- chair, the dessert and 
wine still before him. The cheerfulness of the dinner-circle 
over, he looked ven^ aged now — aged and lonely too, being 
the only occupant ot that large room. He raised his head when 
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Miss Yalery entered, but seemed annoyed at the entrance of 
his daughter-in-law. 

" Mrs. Harper! I did not mean to encroach onyour] 



"No, father; it was I who wished her to oome. Forgtre 
me, but I could not bring Miss Yalery into our family councils 
and exclude my own wife. She is not a stranger now." 

Saying this, Natbanael placed Agatha in a chair and 0tood 
beside her, taking her cold hand, for with all her power she 
could not keep herself from trembling. She had never Imown 
anything of tnose formidable affairs which are called *^ family 
quarrels." 

" Now, father," he continued in a straight-forward bat re- 
spectful manner, "Anne will answer any question to prove 
what I have already told you — that it is at my owa request 
she takes me for her steward. 

"Her friend and adviser," Anne interposed. 

"I never doubted, Nathanael, that it was at your own re- 
quest. Otherwise it were impossible that Miss Valery woutd 
so far have insulted my-family." 

At these words Anne coloured , and moved a step or tw« 
with something of the pride of her young days. "I did not 
think , Mr. Harper , that it would have been either an insult to 
offer, or a disgrace to accept, the position whicK your son 
desires to hold. Far be it from me m any way to wrong any 
member of your family, especially the son whom your wire left 
in my arms — and Brian's — when she died." 

Agatha had never before heard Miss Valery say "Brian." 
She was evidently speaking as people do when much moved, 
using a form of phrase and alluding to things not commonly 
referred to. 

The old Squire sat silent a minute , and then stretched out 
his hand. "I know your goodness, Anne! But I cannot 
renounce all my rights. Even a younger son must not throw 
discredit on his family. Except in one brief instance, for cen- 
turies there has never been a Harper who worked for big 
Uving." 

"Then, father, let me be the first to commence that act of 
unconceivable boldness and energy ," said Nathanael , with a 
good-humoured, persuasive smile. " Let me, being likewise a 
vounger son , take a leaf out of Uncle Brian's book, and try to 
labour , as he once did , in my own county, with the honour of 
my own race about me." 
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"And what did he eflfect? Was he not looked down upon, 
humiliated, cheated? I never ride past his old deserted <nay- 
pits without being thankful that he went to Canada , rather 
than have disgraced us by what his folly must have come to at 
last. He would have lost the little he had — have been bank- 
rupt, perhaps dishonoured." 

"Mr.Harperl" — Anne rose from hear chair — "I think you 
speak rather hardly of your brother. It never could be said, 
or will be said, that Brian Harper was dishonoured" 

At these words, spoken with unusual warmth , Nathanael 
gratefully clasped her hand. The Squire observed, with 
added dignity, that no one could be more sensible than himself 
of his brother's merit , and that he thanked Miss Yalery for 
extending her kind interests to every branch of the Harper 
family. 

"And now," he continued, "we will cease thas conversation. 
My son knows m}^ sentiments , and will doubtless act upon 
them. I never maintain arguments with my children." And 
the sentence implied that what "I never do, was consequently 
a thing unnecessary and impossible to be done. Tne old 
gentleman leant on each arm of his chair, and feebly tried to 
rise. 

"Father," cried Nathanael , detaining him. "I would do 
much rather than try you thus ; but it cannot be nelped. I must 
work." 

" I do not see the necessity." 

" But if there be a necessitv : if mv own feelings , my con- 
science — other reasons , which here I cannot urge — " and in- 
voluntarily his eye fflanced towards his wife. 

An instinct of delicacy brightened the old man's percM)- 
tions. He bowed to Agatha. " We Heed not apologise for 
these discussions before a htdy who has done my son the 
honour of uniting her fortune to his ancient family." (And he 
evidently thought the honour bestowed was quite as much on 
the Harper side.) " She , I am sure , will agree trith me that 
this proceeding is not necessary." 

Agatha hesitated. Much as she longed to do it, a sense of 
right prevented her from openly siding against her husband. 
She kept silence ; Nathanael answered with the tone of one 
who sets a strong guard upon his lips, almost stronger than he 
can bear: 

"I have already told my wife all the reasons I have just 
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giren you, that since I am resolved to be independent, there is 
no way but this. I have been brought up abroad, and hare 
learnt no profession \ my health is not robust enough for a 
town life, or for hard study. Many, almost all the usuS modes 
in which a man , bom a gentleman , can earn his liyinfi^ are 
thus shut out from me. What Anne Valery offers me I can 
do, and should be content in doin^. Father, do not stand in 
the way of my winning for myself a little comfort — a little 
peace. 

Through his entreaty , earnest and manly as it was , there 
ran a sort of melancholy which surprised and srieved Agatha. 
Could this be the lover on whom, in ^ving him herself, she 
believed she had bestowed entire felicity? Had he too, like 
herself, foimd a something wanting in marriage, a something 
to fill up which he must needs resort to an active career m 
worldly toil? Would she never be able to make either him or 
herself truly happy? and if so, what was the cause? 

The Squire keenly regarded his son, who stood before him 
in an attitude so respectful yet so firm. Something seemed to 
strike him in the pale , delicate, womanish features ; perhaps 
he saw therein the wife who had died when Nathanael was 
bom , and whose death , people said , had chilled the father's 
heart strangely against the poor babe. 

"My son ,*' he said , " you have been away from me nearly 
all your life — and where I have given little, I can require 
little. But I am an old man. Do not let me feel that you too 
are setting yourself against my grey hairs." 

" God knows, father, I would not for worlds ! But what caa 
I do? Anne, what can! do?" 

Anne rose, and leant over Mr. Harper's chair, like a pri- 
vileged eldest daughter who secretly strengthened with ner 
judgment the wisdom that was growing feeble through old 
age ; doing it reverently , as we afl would wish our chilc&en to 
do when our own light grows dim. For, alas! the wisest and 
firmest of us may come one day to mutter in the ears of a 
younger generation the senile cry, "I am old and foolish — 
old and foolish." 

"Dear friend — if Nathanael follows out this plan, it will 
be for the comfort and not the disquiet of your grey hairs. 
Think, how pleasant always to have a son at hand, and a 
young, pretty Mx&, Harper to brighten Kingcombe Holm." 
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This was a wise thrust — the old gentleman looked in his 
daughter-in-law's fair face, and bowed complacently. 

** Then, too, your son will live in the country: lead the life 
that he loves, and that you love — the very life which all these 
years you have been vainly planning for his brother." 

The Squire turned sharply round — "On that subject, if 
you please , we will be silent. Anne , Anne ," he added , " do 
you want again to turn my plans aside? Would you take from 
me my other son also?" 

She drew back, much wounded. 

"No, no, my dear, I did not mean that. It was not your 
fault — you two were not suited for each other. Nevertheless, 
in spite of your wilfulness, in nothing but the name did I lose a 
daughter. Forgive me, Anne ! " 

"My dear old friend," she whispered, and stole her fingers 
into the withered palm of the Squire. He kissed them with 
the grace of an old courtier : the tenderness of a father. She, 
though moved at his kindness , betraved no stronger emotion ; 
and Agatha, who had watched intently this little episode, con- 
firmatory of an old suspicion of her own , was considerably 
puzzled thereby. If Anne Valery's life contained any sad 
secret, it was evidently not this. She had not remained an old 
maid for love of Major Harper. 

" Nathanael," said the old man , returning with dignity to 
the former conversation, "I would not be harsh or unjust. 
There is but one way to reconcile our opposing wills, since you 
are determined on this scheme of independence. You have 
told me your plan — will you accept mine ? " 

"Let me hear it, father," answered Nathanael respect- 
fully. 

"You have hitherto had nothing from me — your Uncle 
Brian insisted on that — nor will you ever have much ; I must 
keep my property intact for the next heir of KingcombeHolm. 
Nothing shall ahenate the rights of my eldest son, with whom 
rests the honour of our family and name." 

Agatha noticing the determined pride with which her 
father-in-law said this , wondered that her husband listened 
with a lowered aspect and made no response. She thought it 
unbrotherly, unkind. 

"But," continued Mr. Harper, "though the chief of all I 
possess must remain secure for Frederick, I have a little 
besides y saved for my daughters* portions. If, with their 
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eonsent, I lend yon thb, and yon will embark in some pro- 
fession — " 

'^No, father, no! I will never take one farthing from you 
or my sisters ! I will not again be burdened with otherpeople's 
property ! Oh for the days when I earned my own solitary 
Dread from hand to mouth, and was free and at rest !" 

He spoke excitedly, and was only conscious of the extent of 
what he had said by feeling his wife's hand drop slowly from 
his own. 

^^ Nay , Agatha , I did not mean — " and he tried to draw it 
back again. "Forgive me." 

"Perhaps we have both need to forgive one another." 

No one heard this mournful whisperbetween the young hus- 
band and wife ; they stood as if it had not been uttered — for 
both their consciences felt duty to be a bond as strong as 
love. 

And then, on the painful silence which sank over all four, 
smote ten heavy strokes of the hall- clock, wamine the swift 
passage of time — too swift to be wasted in struggle, regret, 
and contention. Anne rose, her pale face seeming to have that 
very thought written thereon. 

"My dear friends , listen to me a minute. . Here is one who 
all this time has not spoken a word , and yet ithe question con- 
cerns her more than any of us. Let Agatha decide." 

The old man hesitated. Perhaps in his heart hewasdesdrous 
of a compromise. Or else he judged from ordinaiy human 
nature, that the pride of the young wife would ally her on 
his side, and so win over a will which any father looking 
into Nathanael's face could see was not to be threatened into 
concession. 

^^Pas aux dames, ^^ said Mr. Harper, with a pleasantly 
chivalric air. Then more seriously: "My daughter-in-law, 
choose. But remember ^at you stand between your husband 
and his father." 

Agatha , thrust into so new and important a position , felt a 
rush of temptations to follow her own impulse. She turned 
appealingly to Miss Valery , but Anne's eyes were fixed on the 
floor. Sne looked at her husband , and met a gaze of doubt, 
anxiety , mingled with a certain desperation. 

"He knows my feeling about this matter; perhaps he thinks 
me a wilful child , ready to take advantage of the uberty given 
me. He is sure of what I shall say." 
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And she had half a mind to say it, as a condemnation for 
his so unkindly judging her; but the giriish pettishness and 
recklessness went away , and a better spirit came. She sat, 
her right hand nervously pushing backward and forward the 
still unfamiliar wedding-ring, until in accidentally feeling the 
symbol, she suddenly remembered the reality. 

"I am 'a wife ," sne thought. ** Under all circumstances I 
will do a wife's duty." And with that determination all the 

Sleasant little follies and temptations buzzing round her heart 
ew away , and left her — as one always is , having resolved to 
consider the right and nothing else — resolute and at ease. 

She said, very simply — almost childishly — taking her 
father-in-law*s hand the while, "If you please, and if you 
would not be angrr, I would rather do exactly as my husband 
likes. He knows best." 

In these words she had exhausted all her boldness; and for 
a few minutes after had a very indistinct notion of everything, 
save that the Squire had walked off, not angrily but in perfect 
silence, leaning on Miss Yalery's arm, and that she was left in 
the dining-room alone with Nathanael. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

" So here is the result of familjr dinner-parties, and family- 
talks kept up till midnight ! " said Mary Harper, with a little 
natural acerbity. " It is provoking for the mistress of a precise 
household to sit waiting breakfast for a whole hour." 

*'Mary , be charitable ! We did not know you were ready, 
and we were so busy in my room. No laziness, was it, Agatha?" 

"No, indeed : I think Miss Valery is the very busiest woman 
I ever knew. How can she get through it all ? 

" Only by first making up my mind , and then acting upon 
it. Your husband's plan , too , I see. He and I shall get on as 
if we had worked together all our lives. Shall we not, my 
*righthand,' Nathanael?" 

He answered pleasantly; he looked quite a new man this 
momii!!^. " Yes : I seem to understand your ways already. My 
first half hour's business in the memorable ^Anne's room' at 
Kingcombe Holm has been like a return of old times. What 
a woman you are ! You might have been brought up as I was 
by Uncle Brian. You have just bds ways." 
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Anne smiled ; and with a jest about the treble compliment 
he had contrived to pay , let the conversation slip past to other 
thines. 

Mary and Eulalie talked excessivel;^. They were both much 
scandalized by their brother's new position and intended comrse 
of life, to be pat in practice immediately. Both the Miss 
Harpers were tnat sort of feminine minds which are like some 
kinds of flower-bells — the less fair the wider they open. 
Agatha wondered to see how very patient Miss Valery was over 
Mary's mild platitudes and Eulalie's follies. But Anne's good 
heart seemed to cast a shield of tenderness over everybody tiiat 
bore the name of Harper. At length the young wife got tired 
of the after-breakfast discussion, which consisted of about a 
dozen different plans for the day — severally put up and 
knocked down again — each contradicting the other. The 
mild laissez-faire of country life in a large family was quite too 
much for her patience ; she longed to get |up and shake every- 
body into common-sense and decision. But her husband and 
Miss Valery took everything easily — they were used to the 
ways at Kingcombe Holm. 

" Oh , if your sister Harriet would but come in , or Mr. Du^- 
dale! " she whispered to her husband, ^^ surely they would settle 
something." 

"Not at all; they would only make matters worse. And, 
look! — * speaking of angels , one often sees their wings.' — Is 
that you , Marmaduke? " 

"Ay." 

Mr. Dugdale walked in composedly through the sash- 
window, beaming around him a sort of general smile. He never 
attemptedany individual greeting, and Agatha, offering her 
hand , was met by his surprised but benevolent " Eh ! " How- 
ever, when required, he gave her a hearty grasp. After which, 
peering dreamily round the room , he pounced upon a queer- 
looking folio, and buried himself therein, making occasional 
remarks highly interesting of their kind, but slightnr irrelevant 
to the conversation in general. Agatha amused herself with 
peeping at the title of the book — some abstruse work on 
mechanical science — and then watched the reader, thinking 
what great intellectual power there was in the head , and what 
acuteness in the eye. Also , he wore at times a wonderfully 
spiritual expression, strangely contrasting with the materiality 
of his daily existence. No one could see uiat look without feel- 
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ing convinced that there were beautiful depths open only to 
Divinest vision , in the silent and abstracted nature of Marma- 
duke Dugdale. Nevertheless , he could be eminently practical 
now and then, especially iu mechanics. 

* * Nathanael , Nathanael ! just look here. This is the very 
contrivance that would have suited Brian in his old clay-pits. 
See!" 

And he began talking in a style that was Greek itself to 
Agatha, but to which Nathanael, leaning over his chair-back, 
listened intelligently. It was very nice to see the liking between 
the two brothera-in-law — the young man so tender over the 
oddities of the elder one , who seemed such a strange mixture 
of the philosopher and the child. These were the sort of 
traits which continually turned Agatha's heart towards her 
husband. 

" Talkingof clay-pits, "said Duke, with a gleam of recollec- 
tion, "Tve something for vou here!" He drew out of the 
voluminous mass of papers that stuffed his pockets one more 
carelessly scrawled than the rest. "It's a plan of my own, 
for giving a little help to our own clay-cutters and to the 
stone-cutters in the Isle of Portland, who are shockingly 
off in the winter sometimes. Here's Trenchard's name down 
for a good sum — it will make him and Free-trade popular, you 
know?' 

And Mr. Dugdale smiled with the most amiable and innocent 
Machiavellianism. 

Nathanael shook his head mischievously, greatly to the 
amusement of his wife, who had stolen up to see what was going 
on , and stood hanging on his arm and peeping over at the 
illegible paper. 

"Excellent plan, Marmaduke — very long-headed. You 
give them Christmas dinners , and they give you — votes." 

"Bless you, no! That would be bribery. We" — he 
reflected a minute — "Oh, we will only help those who have 
got no votes." 

" Then the voters will all be against you." 

Mr. Dugdale, much puzzled, pushed up his hair until it 
stood right aloft on his forehead. 8oon a dawn of satisfaction 




Trenchard and Free-trade. Come now, Nathanael, you'll 
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assist? By the way, somebody told me you were very rich 
— or at least that your wife was an heiress. She looks a kind 
little souL She'll put her name down under Anne Valery's 
here?" 

And he turned to Agatha with that air of frank goodness by 
which MarmadukeDugdale could coax everybody round to his 
own ends. 

^*Ay, that we will, though I suppose I am not so rich as 
Miss Valery. Still, we have enougn to help poor people — 
have we not?" 

She appealed gaily to Mr. Harper, but he replied nothing. 
She persisted: 

"We need not give much, since Mr. Trenchard and Miss 
Valery are both on the list before us. We'll give — let me 
see — fifty pounds. Ah , now , just go up-stairs and fetch me 
down fifty pounds!" said she, hanging caressingly on her hus- 
band's arm. 

He looked down on her, and looked away. He had become 
very grave. " We will talk of this some other time , dear." 

" Sut another time will not do. I want it now. I fear," she 
whispered , blushing — "I fear , before I married , I was very 
thoughtless and selfish. I would like to cure myself, and spend 
my money usefully , as Anne Valery does. Charity is such a 
luxury.*' 

"Too dear a luxury for every one," said Nathanael 
sighing. 

She looked up, scarcely believing him to be in earnest. Her 
open-hearted, open-handed nature was much hurt. She said, 
with a bitter meaning : 
1^ " I did not know I had such a very prudent husband." 

He took no notice, but addressed nimself to Mr. Dugdale. 
" Nay, Duke, you and your benevolences are too hard upon us 
young married people. We must tighten our purse-strings 
against you this time." 

Agatha's cheek flamed. * * But , if / wish it — " 

"Dear, it cannot be, we cannot afford it." 

Agatha moved angrily from his side, and soon after^ though 
not so soon as to attract notice to him or herself, she qmtted the 
room. Scarcely had she reached her own when she heard a 
step behind her. 

"Are you angry with me, my wife, and for such a little 
thing?" -^ •^ 
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Nathanael stood there, holding both her hands, and look- 
ing down upon her with a face so kind, so regretful, so grave, 
that she felt ashamed of the cjuick storm which had ruffled her 
own spirit. The cause of this did seem, now, a very "little 
thing. She hung her head, child-like, and made no answer. 

"Why is it," said Mr. Harper, putting his arm round her 
— "why is it that we are always having tnese" * little things' 
rising up to trouble us? Why cannot we bear with one an- 
other, and take the chance-happiness that falls to our lot? It 
is not much, I fear — " 

She looked uneasy. 

"Nay, perhaps that is chiefly my fault. I often wish 
Heaven had given you a better husoand, Agatha." 

And his countenance was so softened, mournful, and 
tender, that Agatha's affection returned. There was some- 
thing childish and foolish in these small wranglings. They 
wore her patience away. For the twentieth time she vowed 
not to make herself unhappy, or restless, or cross, but to take 
Nathanael's goodness as she saw it, believing in it and him. 
Since according to that wise speech of Harriet — which even 
Anne Valery smiled at and did not deny — the best of men 
were very disagreeable at times, and no man's good qualities 
ever came out thoroughly until he had been marriea for at 
least a year. 

With a tear in her eye and a auiver on her lip, Agatha held 
up her young face to her husbana. He kissed her, and there 
was peace. 

But though he had made this concession, and made many 
others in the course of the next hour, to remove from her mind 
every thought of pain, still he showed not the slightest change 
of will regarding the cause of dispute. And perhaps in her 
secret heart this only caused his wife to respect him the more. 
It is usually the weak and erring who vacillate. Firmness of 
purpose, mildly carried out, implies a true motive at the root. 
Agatha began to think whether her husband mi^ht not have 
som^ reason for his conduct: probably the very simple one of 
disliking to see his name or her own paraded in a subscription- 
list, or mixed up with a political clique. 

Nevertheless, he puzzled her. She could not think why, 
wilh all his tenderness, he so often put his will in opposition to 
her own , and prevented her pleasure ; why he was so slow in 
giving her his. confidence; ^y he more than once plainly 

Agatha*$ Husband* ^ 
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stated that there was *'a reason** for various disagreeable 
whims , jret had not told her what that reason was. All these 
were trivial things — yet in the early sunrise of married Ufe 
the least molehillthrows a long black shadow. 

"I will be a wise woman. I will not disquiet myself in 
vain,'* said the little wife to herself, as her husband left her, in 
answer to repeated calls from some feminine voice which had 
just entered the house, and was immediately audible half over 
it. Harriet Dugdale*s, of course. To her — sharp-sighted 
and merry- tongued woman that she was — Agatha would not 
for worlds have betrayed anything ; so, dashing cold water on 
her forehead to hide the very near approach to tears, she 
quickly descended. 

Harrie was in a state of considerable indignation, mixed 
with laughter. "I never knew such people as you are! and 
certainly never was there the like of m^ Duke there. He set 
off to fetch you all to Corfe Castle — his own proposition. I 
waited an hour and a half — then I took the pony to see after 
you — and lo ! — there he is , sitting quite at his ease. Oh, 
Duke — Duke ! ** 

She shook her riding- whip at him twice before she disturbed 
him from his book. 

**Eh, Missus — what do'ee want, my child?** 

" Want? Don't you see what a passion we're all in? Abuse 
him , Anne — Agatha — Nathan ael ! Do ! I've no patience 
with him. Didut he say himself that he would take us idl to 
Corfe Castle? Oh, you — you — " And Harrie looked un- 
utterable things. 

Mr. Dugdale gazed round placidly. "Really, now, that's 
apitv! Never mmd, Missus! I only forgot.** And patting 
her nand with ineffable gentleness and good -humour, he 
opened his book again. 

" Oh, you — you" — here she put on a melo-dramatic scowl 
— "you inconceivably provoking, misty, oblivious, incompre- 
hensible old darling ! ' 

And springing upon the back of his chair, Harrie hugged 
him to a de^ee that compelled the unfortunate philosopher to 
renounce his book. He took the caresses very patiently , and 
" smiled with superior love " upon his merry wife. 

" That'll do , Missus ! Eh — and before folk , too ! Now 
don't'ee, my child ! " 

Aad Bbaking himself, hair and 9SXy ykvIq ^Qmothing like 
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order, he picked up the folio, tucked it under bis arm, and 
wended his way through the window slowly down the lawn. 

Agatha glanced at ner husband, who stood talkinj^ to Miss 
Valery. She wondered what Nathanael would say it she were 
to take a leaf out of his sister's book, and treat her own liege 
lord after the unceremonious fashion of Harrie Du^dale ! 

"There — off he goes, quite cross, no doubt. (He was 
smilins as benevolently as if he could embrace ^he whole 
world.) "But we must catch him at the stables. I brought 
White-star galloping after me , and Duke will rouse up when 
he sees his beloved horse. You shall take my pony , Agatha. 
Of course you can ride? " 

Agatha could — in a London riding-school and London 
parks. She had her doubts about the country, but felt strongly 
inclined to try, for Mrs. Dugdale had entered Kingcombe 
Holm like a breath of keen fresh air , putting life and spirit 
into everybody. Nathanael made no opposition, only he in- 
sisted on Mary's quiet grey mare being substituted forHarrie's 
skittish pony. 

l^:: "I shall ride with you part way," said he, " and then leave 
you in Mr. Dugdale's charge, while I stay at Kingcombe." 

"Why so ?^* 

"I have business there." 

Still the same weary "business,^* which he never explained 
or talked about, yet which always seemed to rise up like a 
bugbear on their pleasures, until Agatha was sick of the sound 
of the word! 

She turned away, and put herself altogether under Mrs. 
Dugdale's care to be equipped for the ride. 

Anne Valerj-, coming m with her (juiet common sense, suc- 
ceeded in making up the party, which with one exception, 
Harrie had left to make itself up according to its own discre- 
tion. When Mrs. Harper descended, she found all settled for 
the spending of a day at Corfe Castle, in pic-nic style — glo- 
rious and free — witn a moonlight canter home in the evening. 
No one was omitted except the Squire, who witii considerable 
dignity declined such al fresco amusements ; and Anne Valerv, 
who promised to peep in upon them as she passed the Castle 
on her way to her own house , after spending a few hours with 
Elizabeth. 

Agatha had never been on hor8eb«i.ck ^Vckt^ ^^ ^^^a* ^fikaat- 
ried. It made her feel lUte a girl agam , «iA\ytwjL^5^\i^^^'^^ 
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the wild spirits of her youth, now repressed in propriety by her 
changed me — until sometimes she hardly knew herself, or 
fancied she was growing into that object of her form^ scorn, 
an ordinary young laoy. She east the subdued and meek 
<*Mrs. Locke Harper" to the winds, and dashed wildly back for 
this day at least into " Agatha Bowen." 

Her husband, putting her on her horse, with many injunc- 
tions, was' surprised to see her give him a careless nod and dart 
off delightedly , as if she and the grey mare had wings. The 
Dugdales followed, a wild pair, for Marmaduke was quite an- 
other being on horseback. 

^^Look at him. Agatha," — and Harriets laugh ringing on 
the wind caused tne mUd f^rej mare to seem rather restless in 
her mind. ^^Did you think my Duke could ride as he does? 
He never looks so well as on horseback. He is a perfect 
Thessalian ! " 

Agatha was amused to find classic lore in Harrie Dugdale, 
and she gave most cordial admiration to Duke. "He is a mag- 
nificent rider; he sits the horse just as if he were bom to it.'* 

" Bless him ! so he was. He rode his father's horses at four 
years old , and went hunting at fourteen. And he has suoh a 
beautiful temper, and such a firm will besides — that he could 
manage the wildest brute in the county. See there !" 

White-star had become rather obstreperous , showing his 
spirit; his master carelessly leant down , giving him a box on 
each ear, just as if the stately blood horse bad been a naughty 
child ; then composedly rode him back to the two ladies. 

*^ Harrie I Missus! do'ee come on! Nathanael is behind, 
all right. Come along ! " 

He gave his wife's pony a switch, and off they dashed, she 
laughing merrily , ana he galloping away with such ease and 
grace that Agatna could not take her eyes off him. 

She looked after them with a vague sense of envy, — this 
odd married pair, in whose union so many things appeared 
unequal and peculiar, except for one thing — the love which 
hallowed and perfected all. When her own husband came up, 
she, unwilling to talk, and dreading above all that his quick 
eye should detect anything amiss in her, pushed her horse 
forward, and calling to Nathanael to follow, rode on after the 
Dugdales. 

Ere they had ridden far, all her wild spirits came back 
again, and all her wifely feelings too, for her husband seemed 
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as happy as herself, and entered into all her frolics. They 
swept along like two children, across the breezy moors, purple 
and fragrant, down by the hilly sheep-paths, lying bare in 
autumn sunshine. Nathanael proved himself almost as good 
a horseman as Duke Dugdale ; a great pleasure to Agatha, for 
of all things women do like a man to be manly. Nay, once, in 
the descent of a hill so steep, that a Cockney equestrian would 
have been frightened out of his seven senses, NathanaePs 
prudent daring stood out in such bold relief that Agatha was 
perforce reminded of the day when he snatched little Jemmie 
from the bear, the first day when her liking and respect had 
been awakened towards him. She hinted this , and said how 
pleasant it was to feel that one's husband was, as she ex- 
pressed it, ** a man that could take care of one.*' 

"And now very foolish and helpless townfolk — drawing- 
room gentlemen, appear in the country! I wonder," and she 
could not help telling him the comical idea, though not very 
complimentary to her husband's brother — "I wonder how 
Major Haiper would look on horseback?" 

" What did you say ? The wind blew that sentence away." 

She hardly liked to repeat it exactly , but said something 
about Major Harper and his coming down to Dorset. 

Nathanael spurred his horse forward without replying. A 
minute afterwards he returned to his wife's side , bringing her 
a ffreat bunch of heather, with yellow gorse mixed, and made 
jokes about the Dorsetshire saying, "When gorse is out of 
bloom kissing's out of season." And evermore he looked se- 
cretly at her, to notice if she laughed and was happy, had roses 
on her cheeks, and pleasure in her eyes. Seeing this, the hus- 
band appeared contented and at ease. 

They and the Dugdales rode merrily into Kingcombe, 
much to that good town's astonishment. The equestrian 
quartette at Marmaduke's door was a sight that the worthy 
inhabitants of that sleepy street would not get over for a week. 
Everybody gathered at aoors and windows, and a small group 
of farmers at the market quadrangle stared with all their eyes. 
The sensation created was enormous, and likewise the crowd, 
— almost as dense as a wandering juggler gathers in a quiet 
suburban London street I Agatha passmg through it, laughed 
till she could laugh no longer. 

Her husband, pleased at her gaiety, came to lift her off lier 
horse. 
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" No t a bit of it I '* Mrs. Dugdale cried. * * Keep your seat, 
Agatha; no time to lose; on we go in a minute, wnenDoke 
has been to get his letters. Here , Brian, my pet." — There 
had rushed out round her horse a cluster of infantine Dug- 
dales. — "Lift Brian up here , Uncle Nathanael, and I'll ffive 
him a canter. Bravo! He*s Pa's own boy, bom for a rider! 
Come along, Auntie Agatha." 

Agatha would willmgly have followed down the street. 
She was amused by the daring of the mother and the boy, and 
amused especially by her new title of "Auntie Agatha. 

"Do let me go, Mr. Harper; I don't want to dismount, 
indeed." 

"But I have something to say to you — just a few words. 
We must decide to-day about the house, you know." 

" Never mind the house ; I had rather not think about it." 
And the mere shadow of past vexation still vexed her. "Ah 1 " 
she added, entreatingly, " do be good to me — do let me enjoy 
myself for once ! " 

"I would not prevent you for the world." He dropped 
her bridle with a sigh, and turned back among his little 
nephews. 

Fred had coaxed the horse from the groom, and Grus was 
bent on mounting; there was a dreadful struggle, and angry 
cries for Uncle Nathanael. In the midst of it Imcle Nathanael 



appeared, like an angel of peace, and setting the boys one be- 
hmd another on his horse's oack, led the ammal up and down 
carefully. 

Agatha looked after them, thinking how kind and good 
her husband was. She wished she had not refused so hastily 
such a simple request ; she began to think herself a wretch for 
ever contradicting him in anything. 

The little party started again, increased by the arrival of 
the family carriage from Kingcombe Holm, wherein sat Mary 
and Eulalie. To these were speedily added the three young 
Dugdales , all in high glee. And it spoke well for the Miss 
Harpers , whom Agatha was disposed to like least of her hus- 
band's relatives, that they made very lenient and kindly aunts 
to those obstreperous boys. 

Agatha was crossing the bridge which bounded South 
Street, tr3dng to make her horse stand still while Mr. Dugdale 
pointed out the identical red cliff where the Danes drew up 
their ships, and laughing with \£Laxne 2t.\. \K<^ \io\>\Q»fi q£ h.Qw 
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terribly frightened the quiet souls in Kingcombe would be at 
such an incursion now, when Nathanael came on foot to his 
wife's side. 

" Why did you start without speaking to me? " 

"I could not help it; I thought you were gone. You will 
come after us soon?" And she felt angry with herself for 
having momentarily forgotten him. 

*^r will come when I have settled this business of the 
house. You understand, Agatha? I am obliged to decide 
to-day ? You will not blame me afterwards ? " 

" Oh, no -r- no ! " His extreme seriousness of manner jarred 
with her youthful spirits. She did not think or care about 
what he did , so that for this day only he let her be gay and 
happy. From some incomprehensible cause, his very love 
seemed to hang over her like a cloud , and so it had been from 
the beginning. She did so long to dash out into the sunshine 
of her careless , girlish life , and scamper over the beautiful 
country with Harrie Dugdale. 

"On, no!" she repeated, only wishing to satisfy him. 
" Take any house you like , and come onward soon ; and oh, 
. do let us be cheerful and merry ! " 

" We will I " His bright look as she patted his shoulder — 
a very venturesome act — gave her much cheer; and when, 
after she had cantered a good way down the road , she turned 
and saw him still leaning on the bridge looking after her, her 
heart throbbed with pleasure. Despite all his reserves and 
peculiarities, and her own conscious failings, there was one 
thing to which she clun^ as to a root of comfort that would 
never be taken away, and would surely bear blossom and fruit 
afterwards — the belief that her husband truly loved her. 

"If so," she thought, "I suppose all will come right in 
time, and Agatha Harper will be as happy as , or happier than 
Agatha Bo wen." 

So on she went, yielding to the delicious excitement of 
being on horseback. She was also much interested by the 
country round about, which appeared to her as old, desolate, 
and strange as if she had been a Thane's daughter riding 
across the moors to the gates of that renowned castle which, 
as Harrie declared, putting on the physiognomy of some 
school- child drawling out a nistory-lesson, "was celebrated 
for beinff the residence of the ancient SaxoTL\L\\i%^r 

"And this was the place " contrnxxa^ ^'^mVJsva vassia^««^> 
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Sointing to an old gate-post — '* this was the place wliere 3^ 
Lajesty's most illustrious horse did stop when His Majesty's 
most sainted body was dragged along by the leg, in the 
stirrup, on' account of the wound ^iyen him when he was 
a-drinking at the castle-door, by nis stepmother. Queen 
Elfrida. All of which is to be seen to the present day." 

Agatha first laughed at this comical view of the subject, 
then she felt a little repugnance at hearing that stern old 
tragedy so lightly treated. As she walked her horse along 
the road, which might have been, and probably was, the very 
same Saxon highway as in those times , she thought of the 
wounded horseman dashing out from between those green 
hills, andof the murdered body dropping slowly, slowly from 
the saddle, dragged in dust, and beat against stones, until the 
woman that loved him — for even a king might have had some 
woman that loved him — would not have known the face she 
thought so fair. 

It was an idle fancy, but beneath it her tears were rising; 
chiefly for thinking, not of " The Martyr," but of the woman 
— whoever she was — (Agatha had not historical erudition 
enough to remember if King Edward had a wife) — to whom 
that day*s tragedy might have brought a lifetime's doom. 
She began to shudder — to feel that she too was a wife — to 
understand dimly what a wife's love might come to be — also 
something of a wife's terrors. She wished — it was foolish 
enough, but she did wish that Nathanael had not been riding 
on horseback, or else that, in picturing to herself the dead 
head of the Martyr dragged along the road, she did not 
always see it with long fair hair. And then sne wondered if 
these horrible fancies mdicated the dawning of that feeling 
which she had deceived herself into believmg she already 
possessed. Was she beginning to find out the difference be- 
tween that quiet response to secured affection, that pleasant 
knowledge of being loved , and the strong, engrossing, self- 
existent attachment which Anne Valery described — the 
passion which has but one object, one interest, one joy, in the 
whole wide world ? 

Was she beginning really to love her husband? 

The answer to that question involved so much , both of 
what had been, and what was yet to come, that Agatha dared 
not ponder over it. 
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" Mrs. Harper 1 Mrs. Harper ! " She mused no longer, bnt 
hurried on after the Dugdales. 

It was not to point out the Castle that Harrie had been so 
vociferous, but to show a place which she evidently deemed 
far more interesting. 

" Do you see that white house far among the trees? That's 
where my Duke was bom. He lived there m peace and quiet- 
ness till he got acquainted with Uncle Brian, and came to 
Kingcombe Holm and fell in love with me." 

" How did he do it? I want to know what is the fashion of 
such things in Dorset." 

"How did Duke fall in love with me ? Really I can't tell. 
I was fifteen or so — a mere baby! He first gave me a doll, 
and then he wanted to marry me I 

"But how did he make love, or * propose,' as they call it?" 
persisted Agatha, to whom the idea of MarmadukeDugdale 
m that character was irresistibty funny. 

"Make love? Propose? Bless you, my dear, he never 
did either! Somehow it all came quite naturally. We be- 
longed to one another." 

The very phrase Anne Valery had used ! It made Na- 
thanael's wife rather thoughtful. She wondered what was the 
feeling like . when j^eople " belonged to one another." 

But she nad no time for meditation ; for now the great grey 
ruin loomed in sight , and everybody including the shouting 
boys in the carriage behind, was ea^erto point it out, especially 
when Agatha ms^ie the lamentable confession that she had 
never seen a ruined castle in her life before. 

"And you might go all over England and not find such an- 
other as this," said Im*. Dugdale, riding up to her with a smile 
of great satisfaction. "Nobody things much of it in these 
parts, and few antiquarians ever come and poke about it. 
Perhaps it's as well. They couldn't find out more than we 
know already. But no ! " — and his eye , taking in the noble 
old ruin arched over by the broad sky, assumed its peculiar 
dreamy expression — " We don't know anything. Nobody 
knows anything about this wonderful world! 

Agatha looked around. On the top of a smooth conical 
hill, each side of which was guarded by other two hills equally 
smooth and bare, rose the wreck of the magnificent fortress, 
enough of the walls remaining to show its «il\wdA»%sA^$«».. 
Its destroyer had been — nat ¥at\iet Tima^ ^Vq ^^^Ossssk^^-^ 
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quietly and gracefully — but that worse spoiler , man. Huge 
masses of masonry, hurled from the summit, lay in the moat 
beneath, fixed as they had been for centuries, with yegetation 
growing over them. Some of the walls, undermined and 
shaken from their foundations , took strange , oblique angles, 
yet refused to fall. Marks of cannon-balls were indented on 
the stone- work of the battered gateway, which still remained 
a gateway — probably the very same under which Queen 
ElSrida, ^'fair and false," had offered to her son the stirrup- 
cup. 

The general impression left on the mind was not that of 
natural decay, solemn and holy, but of sudden destruction, 
coming unawares, and struggled against, as a man in the 
flower of life struggles with mortality. There was something 
very melancholy about the ruined fortress left on the hill-top 
in sight of the little town close below, where its desolation was 
unheeded. Agatha, sensitive, enthusiastic, and easily im- 
pressed, grew silent, and wondered that her companions could 
laugh so carelessly, even when passing under the grey portal 
into the very precincts of the deserted castle. 

"We shaU not find a soul here," saidHarrie; "scarcely 
anybody ever comes at this season, except when our Eong- 
combe Odd-Fellows Club have a pic-nic on this bowling- 
ffreen; or schoolboys get together and climb up the ivy to 
irighten the jackdaws — my husband has done it many a 
time — haven't you, Duke?" 

"I see, mamma," vaguely responded Duke, who was busy 
lifting his boys down from tne carriage , with a paternal care 
and tenderness beautiful to see. He then, with one little 
fellow on his shoulder , another holding his hand , and a third 
clinging to his coat-tails, strode off up the green ascent, with- 
out pajring the slightest attention to Mrs. Harper. Which 
dereliction from the rules of politeness it never once came into 
her mind to notice or to blame. 

"There they go! Nobody minds me; it's all Pa!" said 
Mrs. Dugdale , with an assumption of wrath ; a very miser- 
able pretence , while her look was so happy and fond. " You 
see, Agatha, what you'll come to — after ten years' matri- 
mony ! 

Agatha's heart was so full, she could not laugh but sighed, 
yet it was not with unhappiness. 

He and Harrie wandered over t\ie (^aatl^ \ft^^\Jaet ^ iax tlie 
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two Miss Harpers did not approve of climbing. The little boys 
and ^^Pa" reappeared now and then at all sorts of improbable 
and terrifically dangerous corners, and occasionally Mrs. 
Dugdale made frantic darts after them. Especially when they 
were all seen standing on one of the topmost precipices , the 
father giving a practical scientific lesson on the momentum of 
falling bodies; in illustration of which Harrie declared he 
would certainly throw little Brian out of his arms , in a fit of 
absence of mind, thoroughly believing the child was a stone. 

At last, when their excitement had fairly worn itself out, 
and even Mrs. Dtlgdale's energetic liveliness had come to a 
dead stop in consequence of a fit of sleepiness and crossness 
on the part of Brian — Agatha roamed about the old castle 
bv herself; creeping into all the queer nooks with a childish 
pleasure , mountmg impassable walls so as to find the highest 
point of view. She always had a great delight in climbing, 
and in feeling herself at the top of everything. 

It was such a strange afternoon too, grey, soft;, warm, the 
sun having long gone in and left an atmosphere of pleasant 
cloudiness, tender and dim, the shadowing over of a fading 
day, which nevertheless foretels no rain, but often indicates 
a beautiful day to-morrow. Somehow or other, it made 
Agatha think of Miss Valery ; nor was she surprised when, as 
suddenly as if she had dropped out of the sky , Anne was seen 
approaching. , 

"Let me help you up these stones. How good of you to 
come, and how tired you seem ! " 

" Oh no , I shall be rested in a minute. But I am not quite 
so young as you, my dear." 

She came up and leaned against the ivy- wall that Agatha 
had climbed , which was on the opposite side of the hill to 
the bowling-green, the gathering-spot of the little party. It 
was a nook of thorough solitude and desolation, nothing being 
visible from it but the widely-extended flat of country, looking 
seaward, though the sea itself was not in view. 

" Why did you climb so high? *' said Agatha , as earnestly 
regarding her mend , she perceived more than ever before the 
dinerence in their years, and felt strongly tempted to wrap 
her strong young arms round Miss Yalery^s waist, and support 
her with even a daughter's care. 

" I shall be well presently " Amie iep^«J^^ ^ ^wvfia.^5isw&^ 
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ness. ^'I have not climbed up to this spot for manj years. 
I thought I would like to come here once again.'* 

She sat down, on a flat stone raised upon two others. 

*^ What a comfortable seat ! It might hare been made on 
purpose for you/* 

*^So it was — long ago. No one has disturbed it since. 
Come, my dear." 

She arew Agatha beside her — there was just room for 
two ; and they sat in silence, looking at the view, except that 
Agatha sometimes cast her eyes about rather restlessly. It 
was a magical answer to her thoughts when Anne observed: 

1^1 met your husband as I drove through Kingcombe. He 
desired me to tell you he was detained a little , but would be 
here ere long. How very thoughtful and good he his ! '* 

Agatha said "Yes " — a mere " Yes," quiet and low. 

Miss Yalery made no further remark, out sat a long time, 
absently gazing over the low-lying sweep of country which 
gradually melted into a greyness that looked like sea. 

" Is it the sea? " asked Mrs. Harper. 

" No, it lies yonder, behind the hill opposite — where there 
is the smoke oi the furze burning. From that spot I should 
think one could trace the line oicoast almost to VVeymoath. 
Do you remember ever seeing Weymouth?" 

"No! how could I?" returned Agatha, surprised by the 
suddenness of the question, and its form. "I never was in 
Dorsetshire before. 

Anne said something, either invest or earnest, about one's 
often fancying one has seen places m a previous existence, and 
changed the theme by pointing out the view on the other 
hand. "My house, Thornhurst, lies in that direction. You 
must come and see me soon , and we will talk more pleasantly 
than I can do to-day. It is so strange to be sitting here witn 
Mrs. Locke Harper." 

"Why so? What makes you so often caU me by that 
name?" 

"Only a whim I have. But is it not a good name — a 
beautiful name? Ah, you child! — you poor little one! To 
think of you becoming Mrs. Locke Harper! 

There was a pathos — a kind of tender retrospection in 

Anne Valery's manner as she touched the brown curls and 

smoothed the neat dress , which — riding hat and skirt having 

ifeen laid aside or tucked up — m^k^Q a ^x^U-^ Tsi^xuatoin.- 
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maiden out of Nathanaers wife. Agatha never could under- 
stand the peculiar fondness with which MissValery sometimes 
regarded ner — to-day especially. She seemed constantly 
on the point of saying something — which she never did say. 
At last she rose from the stone seat. 

" We will talk another day. We must go now." Yet she 
lingered. ^^ Just let us stand here, in this exact spot, and look 
at the view.'* She looked — her eyes absorbing it from every 
point, as one drinks in, for the last time, a long-famiUar 
draught of landscape beauty. " My dear ! " 

Tne whisper was strangely soft — even solemn. 

" You will remember, dear, it was I that brought you here 
first. You'll come here sometimes, will you not?^ 

" Oh, very often indeed ! It is a delicious place." 

"I thought so, when I was your age. And you'll not forget 
the stone seat, Agatha? I hope no one will disturb it. Good- 
by! poor old stone." 

Saying this in a whisper, she stooped and patted it with 
her hand — the thin white hand that might once have been sa 
round, pretty, and younff. The act, natural even to childish- 
ness , might have made Agatha smile , but for a certain some- 
thing about Miss Yalery that invested with dienity even her 
simplicities. So, merely echoing "Good-by, old stone}" she 
followed Anne down the slope. 

After a loud-lamenting adieu, especially from the Dugdale 
boys, Miss Yalery mounted her little carriage and drove away 
into the gathering shadow — Agatha knew not where. 

" What a good woman she is ! I wish we were all like her I " 
she said, thoughtfully. 

'^ My dear , nobody can be , especially with a husband and 
four children. It is a blessing to society in general that Anne 
Vale^ never married." 

^^ But people do marry late in life sometimes. So may she. 
Do you think she will ? " 

* ' Can't say ! Don't know ! Very* mysterious ! " ejaculated 
Harrie. "My brother Fred once hinted — and Fred was a 
very fascinatmg young fellow when I was a child — But all 
that belongs to the year One. I'll hold my tongue." 

Agatha had too much delicacy to inquire farther. Still, it 
seemed very odd that there should be a general impression of 
Anne's early attachment to Mai or Harper, in coiiti:«A^s^\^^Nx^'^ 
to the old Squire's regretful nint t\iat aVi^ \i^^ x^^^^^^^k^s^ 
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eldest son. But these scraps of romance , so far back in the 
past, were useless searching. 

"An excellent woman is Anne Valery ," continued Harrie 
— "really excellent: but sometimes rather a bore to her 
friends who have families. My Duke often forgets he has 
four children to proyide for, wnen he listens to her charitable 
schemes. 'Twas but the other day he and she were mad about 
some starying Cornish miners that she sent poor Mr. Wilson 
to look after. 

"Ah, I remember," cried Agatha, now interested in things 
which she had before heard indifferently. She was thirsting 
for some opportunity of doing good — of redeeming the long 
waste of idle years and unemployed fortune. "Do tell me 
about those miners." 

"Little to tell, my dear. Only philanthropic ideas about 
helping poor wretches that had been thrown out of work by 
some cheating speculators shutting up the mines. Anne sent 
Wilson to find out who the man was , and what could be done. 
After that I neyer heard any more of it, nor did my husband 
either. — Stop — don't run and question him ! For goodness' 
sake let the nonsense drop out of his poor dear head. 

Agatha, thus rebuffed, ceased her inquiries, but she in- 
wardly resolyed to find out all about the Cornish miners, and 
consult with her husband about assisting them. He could not 
object to this good deed — it should be done as priyately as 
eyer he liked — she would take care not even to make men- 
tion of it before anybody, as in the matter of the subscription. 
And surely, though he was strange and had his peculiar no- 
tions, Natnanael was generous at heart, and would not thwart 
her in anything really essential, especially when she only 
wished to follow in the steps of Anne Valery, and use worthily 
her larffe fortune. 

Witn these thoughts eleyating and cheering her mind, she 
sat and watched for her husband until he came. She was so 

flad to see him that she quite forgot to inquire about the 
ouse. He seemed at first expectant of her questions , and 
rather grave , but at last gave himself up to the general merry 
mood. 

Once only , when they were riding homeward side by side, 
the fading sunset before them , and the low moon hiding her- 
self behind the great black hill of Corfe , Nathanael suddenly 
Baid: 
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**My dear Agatha, perhaps you would like me to tell 
you— '"^ 

"No," ahe cried, with a quick instinct of reluctance. " Tell 
me nothing to-night. Let us be happy for this one day." 

Her ]iusband sighed, and was silent. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

[ "Agatha, will you come out and walk with me?" 

"Do you not see it is raining?" 

He had not indeed , though he had stood at the window in 
meditation ever since breakfast-time. As for Agatha, she had 
been so tired with her excursion the previous day that she had 
done nothing but sleep , and had scarcely opened her lips to 
her husband or to any one. Now, on this rainy day, she felt 
the reaction of her high spirits — was dull, dreamy; wished 
her husband would come and talk to her , and " make a baby " 
of her. She could not think why he stood at that odious 
window, pondering, counting rain-drops apparently, and then 
made the unaccountable proposition of a walk. 

"Raining, is it?" He looked up at the murky sky, 
" What a change from last night." 

"I did not know you were so subject to elemental in- 
fluences?" 

" We all are, more or less ; but I was just then thinking 
about other things than what I spoke of. My dear wife, I want 
to talk to you very much. Where shall we go, so as not to be 
interrupted?" 

"Anywhere you like," said she, resigning herself to her 
fate ana to a long argument, which she supposed was about 
the new house. She did not remember about it clearly, but 
she had a floating suspicion that Nathanael was determined to 
settle the matter soon, and that she should have a hard 
struggle between the pretty house she liked, and Mr. Wilson's 
cottage, which her husband so unaccountably prefen*ed. 
This was a matter in which she could not yield, come what 
might. Therefore the "anywhere you like" was in rather 
an ungracious manner. He seemed determined not to observe 
this. 

" Suppose we go into the conservatory ^ — yovL \\a:^^^<s^^t 
seen it. J5ut put on something to "kae^ 'j ou-^^roir 
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He wrapped Mary*s crimson garden-sbawl over her head 

— clumsily enough, for Mr. Harper was not a "ladies* man ; " 
his whole character and hahits of life being in curious opposi- 
tion to the extreme delicacy which Nature had externally 
stamped upon his appearance. Pausing, he held his wife at 
arm's length, gazing at her admiringly. 

"Will that do? What a gipsy you look, with your red 
shawl and brown face ! *' 

"Pawnee-face, you know! Do you remember how yon 
once called me so, and how your brotner — ** 

"Come, let us go/' he said abruptly, and hurried her 
through the drawing-rooms. Agatha was rather hurt that his 
aspect should change so cloudily, and that he should thus 
quench her little reminiscences of courtship- days, so dear to 
every happy wife, and gradually becoming dearer even to 
herself. As they entereathe conservatory, she shivered with 
an uncomfortable sense of gloom. 

" What a large, bare place ! Even the vines look cheerless 

— and where have they put all the flowers ? What a shame to 
send them away, and turn it into a billiard-room." 

"It was done years ago, to please — my brother" — 
(Agatha was amazed at the hard tone of that tender fraternal 
word — so can the sense of words alter in the saying) — " and 
my father will not have it removed." 

"He must have been very fond of your brother," said 
Agatha, as with a woman^s natural leaning to the injured side, 
she thought of Major Harper — his gaiety and his ^ood-nature. 
She wondered why Nathanael was so rigid and cold in his 
forced and rare mentioning of his brother's name. As she 
pondered, her eyes took a serious shadow in their depths. 

" What are you thinking about, Agatha! " 

The suddenness of the question — the consciousness that 
she mi^ht vex Nathanael did she answer it — made her hesi- 
tate, bluahing vividly — nay, painfully. 

"No, don't tell me. I want to hear nothing, nothing, 
Agatha. 1 have before told you so. Do not be afraid." 

" How strange you are ! What should I be afraid of? " 

"Nothing. Forget I said anything. You are my wife now 

-— mine -7 mine ! " and for a moment he pressed her hand 

tig:htly. "In time" — he relinquished his hold with a sad 

smile — "in time, Agatha, I hope -we CkV^ ^^^QTaa vised to 
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one another; perhaps even grow into a contented, sedate mar- 
ried couple/' 

"Do you think so?" Alas! far more than this had been 
her thought — the thought which had dawned when she 
paused, shuddering, over the tale of King Edward the Martyr 
and the woman that loved him — the dim hope, daily ri8ing^ 
of an Eden not altogether lost, even though she had married 
so rashly and blindly — a hope that this might have been only 
the burying of her foolish girlish dream of love , which must 
needs die in order to be raised up again in a different form and 
in a new existence. 

Somewhat heavy-hearted, Agatha sat down on a raised 
bench that looked down on the battered and decaying 
billiard-table, listening to the rain that pattered on the glass 
roof above the vine-leaves — wondering how old were the 
ragged-looking, flowerless, fruitless orange- trees that were 
ranged on either side, the only other specimens of vegetation 
left. Evidently nobody at Kingcombe Holm cared much for 
flowers. 

'^ I think we will quit this dull place. Tou do not seem to 
like it, Agatha?" 

"Oh, yes, I like it well enough. I like the rain falling, 
falling, and the vine-branches crushing themselves against 
the panes. They'll never ripen, never — poor things I They 
are dying for sun, and it will not — will not shine ! " 

"Agatha, what do you mean? " 

"I don't clearly know what I mean. Nevermind. Talk to 
me about — whatever it was that you brought me to unfold. 
Be quick — I have not a large stock of patience, you know 
of old." 

^ * Do not laugh, for I am serious. I wanted to talk to you 
about our new house." 

"Our new house! Where and what like is it to be, I 
wonder!" 

" Do you not recollect? " 

"No; the two we looked at would not do," said Agatha, 
determinedly. She guessed what was coming — that the 
discussion about Wilson's cottage, which Nathanael seemed 
so to have set his heart upon, was about to be renewed. 
But she would never consent to that — nftvenl ^^T\ifc\tfsv>a«k 
I liked yon did not approve ^of^*' a\xe <iK)u>3flSQLfe^n ^^^srro^ 

Agatha's Husband, "S^ 
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her hnsband^s silence. *' The other I could not think of for a 
moment." 

<'But supposing there was no alternative, since we must 
settle at oncer" 

^^ This is the first time 70U have condescended to inform 
me of that necessity." 

^^If," he went on, taking no notice of her sharp sj^ech, 
but speaking with the extreme gentleness of one who himself 
feels tenfoldthe pain he is compelled to inflict — " if, as I told 
you yesterday, we ought to form our plans immediately ; and 
since Kin^combe being such a small place, there is at present 
no choice left us but those two houses — " 

" Build one ! We are rich enough." 

''Not quite." His eyes dropped, almost like those of guilt. 
After a pause, he cried out violently : 

''Agatha, a secret at one^s heart is ten times worse to the 
keeper of it than it can be to any one else. Have pity for me, 
have patience with me, just for a little while." 

" What are you talking about? What have you done ? " 

" Nothing/' said he. " Nothing to harm your peace, my 
little wife. JSelieve me, I have committed no greater crime, 
than—" 

"WeU!" 

" Than having taken Wilson's cottage." 

He tried by smiling to teach her to make light of it — per- 
haps because it was a thing so light to him. But Agatha was 
enraged beyond endurance. 

" xou have absolutely taken it — that mean, wretched 
hovel that I told you I hated; — taken it secretly, without my 
knowledge or consent!" 

"You mistake there. I told you we were obliged to decide 
yesterday; you were unwillinff to consult with me, and at last 
— do you remember? you left the decision in my hands. I 
merely believed your own words, and knowing the necessity 
of actmg upon them, did so. I cannot think I was wrong." 

"Oh, no! Not at all!" cried Agatha, laughing wildly. 
"It was only like you — under-handed in stealing my few 
pleasures — very frank and open when you can rule. Never 
honest or candid with me, except to my punishment. A kind, 
generous husband, truly!" 

These and a torrent more of bitter words she poured out. 
She never knew till now the paa^ion^ t\\<^ %^ai^li^% ««.viasm^ 
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there was in her nature. She felt a longing to hate — a wish 
to wound. Every time she looked at her husband, there 
seemed a demon rising up within her — that demon which 
lurks strangely enougn in the heart's closest and tenderest 
depths. 

"Cannot you speak!" sheened, going up to him. "Any- 
thing is better than that wicked silence. Speak ! " 

"Agatha!" 

"m — 1*11 not hear you. See what you have done — 
how you have made me disgrace myself" — and she almost 
sobbed. — " Never in my life was I in a passion before." 

"Is it my fault then?" said he, mournfully. 

" Yes, yours. It is you who stir up all these bad feelings 
in me. I was a good girl, a happy girl, before you mar- 
ried me." 

"Was it so? Then you shall be held blameless. Poor 
child — poor child ! " 

His unutterable regret, his entire prostration, stung her 
to the heart, and silenced her for the moment; but speedily 
she burst out again: 

"You call me a child — so perhaps I am, in years: but 
you should have thought of that before. You married me, 
and made me a woman. You took away my gay childish heart, 
and yet in aU humiliating things you stifl treat me like a 
child." 

"Do I?" He answered mechanically, out of thoughts 
that lay deep down, far below the surface of his wife's bitter 
words. These last awoke in him not one ray of anger — not 
even when at last, in a fit of uncontrollable petulance, she tore 
his hand from before his eyes, bidding him Ipok at her — if he 
dared! 

"Yes, I dare." And the look she courted, arose steady, 
sorrowful, like that of a man who turns his eyes upward, hope- 
less yet faithful, out of a wrecked ship. ' ^ Whatever has been, 
or may come, God knows that, from the first, I did love you, 
Agatha." 

Wherefore had he used the word " did ! " Why could she 
not smother down the unwonted pang, the new craving? Or 
rather, why could she not throw herself in his arms and cry 
out, " Do you love me — do you love me nowf" Pride — pride 
only — the restless wild nature upon wbioiViVftAt^'^^sn^^^'^S&s^ 
water apon Bre, without tiie blenidma a^mt. oi ^twistfstfS'QAX^s^'isv 
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which often makes two opposite temperaments result in closest 
union. 

Nevertheless, she was somewhat soothed, and began to 
compress the mass of imaginary wrongs into the one little 
wrong which had originated it all. 

'* What made you take a liking to that miserable house? 
I hate small rooms — I cannot breathe in them — I have never 
been used to a little house. Why must I now? I am not 
going to be extravagant — nobody could be if they tried, in 
a poor place like Kmgcombe. Since you will insist on our 
living there, and will carry out your cruel pride of independ- 
ence — " 



"Cruel — oh, Agatha!" He absolutely grganed. 




"I will coin my heart's blood into gold but you shall have it." 

" Now you are talking barbarously ! Or else — how very, 
very wrong am I ! What can be the reason that we torture 
each other so?" 

"Fate!" he cried, pacing wildly up and down. "Pate! 
that has netted us both to our own misery — nay, worse — to 
make us the misery of one another. Yet how could I know? 
You seemed a young simple girl, free to love — I felt sure I 
could make you love me. Poor dupe that I was ! Oh, why 
did I ever see you, Agatha Bo wen ? 

He snatched his wife on his knee, and kissed her re* 
peatedly — madly— just as he had done on the morning of their 
wedding-day ; never since ! Then he let her go — almost with 
coldness. 

" There — I will not vex you. I must not be foolish any 
more." 

Foolish! He thought it foolish to show that he loved her! 
Without repljdnff, Agatha sat down on the bench where her 
husband placed her. He might say what he liked: she was 
very patient now. 

He began to explain his reasons for taking the house ; that 
he had naturally more acquaintance with worldly matters than 
she had; that whatever their income, it was advisable for 
young people to begin housekeepingj prudently, since it was 
easy to increase small beginnings, while of all outward domes- 
tic horrora there was nothing gcealex Vk'asi ^iNi^ V^Tt^x oC 
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running into debt. When he talked thus, at once with wisdom 
and gentleness, Agatha began to for^ve him. 

"After all," said she, brightemng, "your prudence — 
which I might call by a harder word, but fll be good now — 
jour prudence is only restraining me in my little pleasures, 
and I don't much mind. But if you ever tried to restrain me in 
a matter of kindness, as you did yesterday, only I guessed the 
motive ~ " 

"Did you?" 

" There — don't look so startled and displeased. I saw 
you did not like the eclat of political charities. But another 
time, if I want to do good — like Anne Valery, only in a 
very, very much smaller way — Hark ! what is that noise?" 

It was a decent-looking working-man, standing out in the 
pouring rain, watching them through the panes, and rattling 
angrily at the locked conservatory-door. 

" What a fierce eye ! It looks quite wolfish. What can he 
want with us?" 

"I will ffo and see. Some labourer wanting work, pro- 
bably; but the fellow has no business to come beckoning and 
interrupting. Stay here, Agatha." 

"No — I will come with you." And she tripped after her 
husband, the momentary content of her heart creating a lon^- 
ingto do good — a sort of tithe of happiness thankfully paid 
toHeaven. 

Nathanael unfastened the glass door, not without an- 
noyance; for, unlike his wife, his joy- tithe was not yet 
due. 

" What do you want, my good fellow?" 

" Some o' th' Harpers." 

" Indeed ! Are you after work ? You don't look like one of 
the clay-cutters. Where do you come from? " 

" I DC Darset, I be ; but I comed fra Camwall." 

**From where?" asked Agatha, puzzled by the provin- 
cialism, and attracted at once by the man's intelligent^face, 
and by a keen, misery-stricken, hungry look, which she had 
truly called "wolfish." 

"I be comed fra the miners in Camwall," reiterated the 
man , raising his voice threateningly. " They sent I back to 
Darset to see some o' th' Harpers." 

" You must go in , Agatha ; it is cold. I c.^TsaxA.V'N^'ii;^'^ 
standing here. Gro — quick.*^ And K.g%.^^ ^^a ^j^\jsisiaaft.^ 
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to see how pallid and eager her husband looked , and how an- 
xious he seemed to get her out of the way. 

^^No, thank you. I am notcold at all. I want to hear this 
man. Perhaps ne is one of the poor miners Miss Yalery Bpoke 
of at Wheal — what was it?" 

^^ I be corned fra Wheal Caroline, Missus, and I do want one 
o' ih' Harpers. There be the old 'un at the window I Thiek's 
the man for we." 

And he was hurrying off to the bow- window of the ;Sqaire*s 
room, which was alongside of the conservatory. ButKathanael 
called him back imperatively. 

*^ Stay, friend. My father has nothing to do with the nines 
— it is I. Ill speak (to you present^. — Some business 
of Anne*s," he explained hastily to his wife. ''Leave us, 
dear." 

"Why do you make me go in? I want to hear about 
the poor miners: I want to help them, as well as Anne 
Valerv." 

"Do'ee help we, Missus! *' implored the man, softened by a 
woman's kind looks. " Do*ee give we some'at to keep *un £ra 
starving!" 

" Sterving ! " cried Agatha in horror. And even her hus- 
band's anxiety was for the moment quelled in the deep pity 
which overspread his countenance. 

*' It be nigh that, I tell'ee. Us be no cheats — there be other 
folk as has cheated we. Fine grand folk as knew nowt e* the 
mines, but shut 'un up, and paid no money." 

"How wicked!" 

" But I be come to find 'un out," cried the maasi fiercely, as 
his eye lit onNathanael. " For I do know thick fine folk. And 
I tell'ee-" 

" Silence ! you forget you are speaking before a lady. Wait 
for me, and I will talk with you." 

"Will'ee, Mister? Don't'ee cheat, now!" said the miner, 
with a rude attempt at a sneer. 

The young man's cheek flushed, but he said very 
quietly — 

"I promise you, I will speak with you here in half an 
hour. 1 am Nathanael Harper — Mr. Harper's youngest sob," 

After a minute's keen observation, the miner pulled off his 
cap respectfully. " Thank'ee, sir ! You bean't he, I see. But 
j'ou be th ' old Squire's son, and — l\>e D%xafc\,,\W" 
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Another bow — the involuntary respect to the ancient 
county family from honest labour bom upon its ancestral sod, 
and the man leaned exhausted against the ragged stem of one 
of the old vines. 

*' Missus," he said, looking ujj hungrily — at the lady this 
time — " Missus, do'ee gie *un a bit o' bread ! " 

Agatha, full of compassion, was eager to send the servants, 
or take him into the kitchen, or even fetch him his dinner with 
her own hands. Mr. Harper interfered. 

" I will bring him some food myself. Stay here , my man ; 
don't stir hence. Remember, you have nothing to do with my 
father." 

There was a warning severity in the tone which annoyed 
Agatha. Why did her nusband speak harshly to the poor 
mmer? 

Still she obeyed Mr. Harper's evident wish that she should 
go away ; and spent the time in Elizabeth's room , telling her 
of t^is Utile incident. 

Miss Harper listened with all the quick intelligence of her 
bright eyes. The only remark she made was : 

"What could have led this miner to come back to Dorset- 
shire after our family? " 

Agatha had never thought of this, indeed she did not want 
to think. Her heart was brimming with charity. She longed 
to empty it out in a torrent of benefactions, to which even 
Anne Valery's constant stream of sood deeds appeared mea- 
sured and^slow. Elizabeth watched her with a strange piercing 
expression — Elizabeth, who from her silent nest seemed to 
benold all things clearer, like a spirit sitting half-way in upper 
air, to whose passionless wide vision distant mazes take form 
and proportion. Often, there was something almost superna- 
tural in Elizabeth and her attentive eyes. 

" My dear," she said at last, when Agatha paused for a re- 
sponse to her own enthusiasm, "Man proposes — God dis- 
poses ! Go and talk over these things with your husband first." 
Agatha went. 

She met Nathanael on the staircase , going up to their own 
room. 

"Ah; is it you? I am so glad. Come and tell me what has 
been done about the poor mmer." 

"He is gone, I have sent \mxi\>ack\*Q C^orow^r 
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"What, so soon? Not to starve at that Wheal — Wheal 
something or other — I always forget the name?'* 

"Do Forget it. Don't let the matter trouhle my little 
wife. Let her run down-stairs and think of something else." 

He patted her head with assumed carelessness, and was 
passing her by ; but she stopped him. 

"Ah ! there it is — I am always to be a child ! I am to run 
down-stairs and think of something else, while you go and 
shut yourself up to jjonder over this affair. But I willnot be 
shut out ; I will go with vou ; — come ! " 

In playful force she drew him to their room, and closed the 
door. 

" Now, ,sit down, and tell me the whole story. Why, how 
grave and pale it has made you look! But never mind; we'U 
find out a plan to help the poor people." 

He gave some inarticulate assent, which checked her by its 
coldness 2 sank on the chair she placed , and folded his fingers 
tightly m one another, so tnat Agatha could not even 
strengthen herself in the bold projects she was about to conunu* 
nicate, by stealing her own into her husband's hand. However, 
she placed herself on the floor at his feet, in the attitude of a 
Circassian beauty, or — she accidentally thought — not un- 
like a Circassian slave. 

" Begin, please ! I must hear about these mines." 

"I doubt if you could understand , — at least with the few 
explanations I am able to give you at present." 

"Nevertheless, I'll try. Why are the poor men starving in 
this way?" 

" You heard but now. Because the mines were first opened 
on a speculation, worked carelessly — dishonestly, I fear — till 
the speculator's money failed, and the vein stopped. Then the 
miners being thrown out of employ were reduced to great dis- 
tress, as this man tells me." 

"But why should he have come here after your father?" 

"And," continued Nathanael, in a quick and rather inex- 
plicable correlative, "the mines were lately sold as waste land. 
Anne Valery bought them." 

"Why (fid she do that?" 

" Out of charity ; that she might begin some employment — 
flax-growing, I think — to find food for the poor people. There 
the tale's ended , my Lady Inquisitive. Will you go down to 
my sisters?" 
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"Not yet. I want to talk to you a little — a very little 
longer. May I?" 

And she drooped her head, blushing as the voun^ will blush 
over the same cnaritable feeling which the old and hardened 
ostentatiously parade. 

Mr. Harper gazed hopelessly around, as if longing for 
any means of escape and solitude. His wife saw him, and was 
pamed. 

" What — are you tired of me? " 

" No, no, dear. Only , I am so busy — and have so many 
things to think about just now." 

"Tell me some of them." 

" What —tell you all my business mysteries," he returned, 
playfully. "Didn't you say to me once, before we were mar- 
ried, that you hated secrets, and never could keep one in your 
life?" 

"It is true — quite true. I do hate them ," cried Agatha. 
"And for all your smiling,! know you are keeping back some- 
thing from me now." 

"Foolish little wife I" 

" Foolish — but still a wife. Look at me, and tell the truth. 
Is there anything in your heart which I do not know? " 

"Yes, Agatha, several things." 

The sudden change from jest to deep earnest startled the 
wife so much that she was struck dumb. 

" Circumstances my happen," he continued, " which a hus- 
band cannot always tell to nis wife , especially a man of my 
?ueer temper and lonely ways. I always Knew that the woman 
married would have much to bear from me. Did I not tell her 
so, poor little Agatha?" And he tried to take her hand. 

" You are talking in this way to soothe me. but I know well 
what you mean. No husband ever really tninks himself in 
fault, but his wife. Emma always said so." 

Mr. Harper dropped the unwilling hand; but the next mo- 
ment, by a strong effort, reclaimed it firmly. 

"Agatha, are we beginning again to be angry with one 
another? Is there never to be peace between us? 

"Peace" only? Nothing closer, dearer? Yet what was it 
that, as Agatha looked at her husband , made her think even 
his "peace" better than any other's love? 

"Yes," she murmured , after watching him long in silence 
— "yes, there shall be peace. Whatever I am , I know how 
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good you are. And,*' she added, gaily, " now let me unfold 
a plan of mine for proving how gooa we both are." 

"What is it?" 

" I want some money — a good deal." 

Mr. Harper turned away. * * Wherefore ? " 

"Cannot you guess? I thought you would at once — nay, 
that you would be the fb*st to propose it. I am glad I am first 
Now, do guess." 

* * I had rather not, if it is a serious matter. If otherwise, I 
am hardly quite merry enough for j ests to-day. Tell me." 

"It is a very simple thing, though it has cost me half an 
hour's puzzling. I never thought so much about business in 
all my life. Well," — she hesitated. 

"Goon, Agatha." 

"I want — it must come out — I want you to take half or 
all of my — our money which is in the Funas (as I believe Ma- 
jor Harper said, though I have not the least idea what Fmids 
are) — and with it to buy a new mine, and set the poor miners 
all working again ; they'll like it a ^eat deal better than flax- 
growing. And perhaps we could afterwards build schools and 
cottages, and do oceans of good. Oh ! how glad I am I was 
bom an heiress!" 

She rose, her eyes brightening; her little figure dilated; 
she had never looked so lovely — so loveable. And yet 4he 
husband sat as it were stone blind and dumb. 

" You cannot have any objection to this, I know," Agatha 
went on. " It is not like giving money openly away — making 
a show of charity. Nobody need know but that we do it on our 
own account — just to increase our riches ; '* and she laughed 
merrily at the idea. "Think now — how much money would 
it take?" 

"I cannot tell." 

"A great deal, probably, since you look so serious over it,'* 
said the wife, a little vexed. "Perhaps my plan is foolish in 
some things; but I think it is right, and I am very firm — firmer 
than you imagine — when I feel I am in the right. Surely, 
living so cheaply in that tiny house — and we will live cheaper 
still if you choose — we shall have plenty to spare. We must 
do this. Say that we shall." 

Her husband was silent. 

Gradually the blush of enthusiasm deepened into that of 
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annoyanee — real anger. '^ Mr. Harper , I wait until you an- 
swer me." 

As dbe turned away , Nathanael looked a.itex her. S«ch a 
flood of tenden^ss, reverence, sorj^ow, passion, rarely swept 
over a human face. 

Then he rose, paced up the rocon in hds usual fadbion^ and 
down again; pausmg once at the window (a strange thing for 
him to notice just then) to let out a hrown bee that, having 
come in for shelter &om the rain, wanted to ^ out again with 
the sunshine. At last he came to Agatha's side. 

"My dear wife, it grieves me to pain you by a refusal -*- 
^eves me more than you can teU; but the plan you propose 
IS utterly impracticable." 

" Indeed ! " Her colour flashed , darkened of a stormy red, 
^md paled. She was exercising very great self-^restraint. 

"I will ask less," sheresvimed, bitterly. "I had forgotten 
the extreme prudence of your character. G-ive me just wlaiat 
you think is suf&cient for charity." And her lip tried not to 
curl — her heart tried not to despise her husbana. 

Nathanael gave no answer. 

"Mr. Harper, three — four times lately you have denied 
me what I asked. Thrice it was merely my own pleasure — 
which I relinquished. This time it is a matter of prineq>le, 
and I will not yield. Will you — since I have madeyou master 
of my fortune — will you allow me enough out of it for my own 
slight gratification? That at least is but justice." 

" Justice ! " echoed Nathanael, his features sinking gradu- 
ally into the rigidity the^ sometimes wore — a warning of how 
much the gentleness of his nature could bear. 

" Hear me for one minute , Agatha. I know this is hard, 
very hard for you. I have prevented your living in London: 
I have taken a smaller house than you like; I have restrictea 
you in acte of charity. But for all these things I have reasons." 

"Will you tell me those reasons?" It was a tone, not of 
entreaty, but of threatening — such as a man rarely hears from 
a woman widiout all the pride within him recoiling into 
obstinacy. 

Mr. Harper grew yet paler, though still his answer was 
soft — " Aeatha, do not ask me. I cannot tell you." 

* * You oare not ! You are ashamed ! " 

He walked away from her. When he returned, it was less 
the lover that spoke than tiie man. " I am not ashamed of maj- 
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thing I do, and I have clear motives for all. I only desire my 
wife to have patience for awhile, and trust her husband.'* 

^* I trust mj husband!" she cried, in violent passion — 
"When he acts outrageously, unjustly, insultingly — binds 
me hand and foot like a chila, and then smiles and tells me *to 
be patient I ' When he has secrets from me — when, for all I 
know, his whole conduct may have been one long deceit to- 
wards me." 

" Take care, Agatha." The words were said between Ida 
teeth, and then the lips closed inthat strong straight line which 
made his face look all iron. 

" I sav it may have been — I have heard of such things" — 
and she laughed fearfully at the horrible thought a tempting 
devil was putting into her mind — " I have heard of young girfi 
— poor desolate creatures, cursed with riches , and having no 
one to guard them — of some stranger coming and marrying 
them hastily, but not for love — oh , not for love! " Ana her 
laughter grew absolutely frightful in its mockery. "How do 
I know but that you thus married me? " 

Her wild eyes fixed themselves on her husband. She saw 
his face change to very ghastliness , and guilt itself could not 
have trembled more tnan the shudder which ran through his 
frame. 

" I was right ," she gasped , her passion subdued into cold 
horror — " you did marry me for my money ! " 

No answer — not a breath — only an incredulous stare. 
Once more Agatha's passion rose, a sea of wrath, misery, 
despair, that dashed her blindly on, she recked not where. 

" I see it all now — all your wickedness. You never loved 
me, you only loved my riches. You have them now , and so 
you can stand there and gaze at me , as hard , as dumb as a 
stone. But I will make you hear — I will shriek it into your 
silence again — again — You married me for my money I 

Still no word. The silence she spoke of was awful. Na- 
thanael stood upright, his hands knotted together, the lids 
dropping over his eyes. He neither looked at her nor at anjr- 
thing. There was not the slightest expression in his face — it 
might have been carved in granite. When at last, almost to 
see if he were living man, Agatha clutched his arm, it also felt 
hard, immoveable, like a granite rock. 

"Mr. Harper I " she cried, terror mingling with the outburst 
of her rage. 
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He merely lifted his eyes and looked at the door. — Not 
once — ohf never once on her! 

"Ay, I will go," she answered — " most gladly, most thank- 
fully ! I will run anywhere to escape your presence." 

She crossed the room and tried to unfasten the door, which 
she had herself bolted a little while before, out of play : but 
her trembling fingers were useless. She was obliged to call her 
husband's helj), and he came. 

Perfectly silent, without a single glance towards her, he 
undid the fastening , and set the door open for her to pass. A 
pang of fear, nay remorse, came over Agatha. 

** Speak, she cried — " if only one word, speak! " 

His lips moved, as though framing an inarticulate "No," 
and then closed again in that iron line. He still stood holding 
the door. 

Hardly knowing what she did, Agatha sprang past the 
threshold and tottered a few steps on. Then turning, she saw 
the door shut behind her, slowly, noiselessly, bntit was shut. 
She felt as if the door of hope had been shut upon her heart. 

She turned again, and fled away. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

It was late afternoon. The rain had ceased, and glowed 
into one of those soft October days, so exquisitely sunny and 
fair. The light glimmered through the closed Venetian olinds 
of "Anne's room," and danced on the carpet and about Aga- 
tha's feet as she sat, quiet at last, and tried to remember how 
she had come and how long she had been there. She had seen 
no one; nobody ever came into "Anne's room." 

The dressing-bell rang — the only sound she had heard in 
the house for hours. 

She started up , waking to the frightful certainty that ail 
was real — that the ways of the household were going on just 
as usual — that she must rouse up, no matter staggering under 
what burden of misery, and go through her daily part, as if 
nothing had happened, and nothing was about to happen. 

Notning? when this day, perhaps this same hour, must 
decide one of two things — whether she were a wretched wife, 
bound for life to a man who married her solely for mercenary 
motives, or whether she were a wife — perhaps in this even 
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her husband's silence. *' The other I could not thmk of for a 
moment." 

*'But supposmg there was no altematiye, smce we must 
settle at oncer ' 

'^ This is the first time jou have condescended to inform 
me of that necessity." 

"If," he went on, taking no notice of her sharp speech, 
but speaking with the extreme gentleness of one who himself 
feels tenfold the pain he is compelled to inflict — "if, as I told 
you yesterday, we ought to form our plans immediately ; and 
since Kin^combe being such a small place, there is at present 
no choice left us but those two houses — " 

" Build one I We are rich enough." 

"Not quite." His eyes dropped, almost like those of guilt. 
After a pause, he cried out violently : 

"Agatha, a secret at one*s heart is ten times worse to the 
keeper of it than it can be to any one else. Have pity for me, 
have patience with me, just for a little while." 

" What are you talking about ? What have you done ? " 

" Nothing/' said he. " Nothing to harm your peace, my 
little wife. Believe me, I have committed no greater crime, 
than—" 

"Well!" 

" Than having taken Wilson's cottage." 

He tried by smiling to teach her to make light of it — per- 
haps because it was a thing so light to him. But Agatha was 
enraged beyond endurance. 

"xou have absolutely taken it — that mean, wretched 
hovel that I told you I hated; — taken it secretly, without my 
knowledge or consent I" 

"You mistake there. I told you we were obliged to decide 
yesterday ; you were unwilling to consult with me, and at last 
— do you remember? you left the decision in my hands. I 
merely believed your own words, and knowing the necessity 
of actmg upon them, did so. I cannot think I was wrong." 

"Oh, no I Not at all!" cried Agatha, laughing wildly. 
"It was only like you — under-handed in stealing my few 
pleasures — very frank and open when you can rule. Never 
honest or candid, with me, except to my punishment. A kind, 
generous husband, truly!" 

These and a torrent more of bitter words she poured out. 
She never knew till now the passion, the galling sarcasm. 
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there was in her nature. She felt a longmg to hate — a wish 
to wound. Every time she looked at her husband, there 
seemed a demon rising up within her — that demon which 
lurks strangely enough in the heart's closest and tenderest 
depths. 

"Cannot you speak!" she cried, going up to him. "Any- 
thing is better than that wicked silence. Speak ! " 

"Agatha!" 

"No — I'U not hear you. See what you have done — 
how you have made me disgrace myself" — and she almost 
sobbed. — " Never in my life was I in a passion before." 

"Is it my fault then?" said he, mournfully. 

" Yes, yours. It is you who stir up all these bad feelings 
in me. I was a good girl, a happy girl, before you mar- 
ried me." 

"Was it so? Then you shall be held blameless. Poor 
child — poor child ! " 

His unutterable regret, his entire prostration, stung her 
to the heart, and silenced her for the moment; but speedily 
she burst out again : 

"You call me a child — so perhaps I am, in years: but 
you should have thought of that before. You married me, 
and made me a woman. You took away my gay childish heart, 
and yet in all humiliating things you stifl treat me like a 
child." 

"Do I?" He answered mechanically, out of thoughts 
that lay deep down, far below the surface of his wife's bitter 
words. These last awoke in him not one ray of anger — not 
even when at last, in a fit of uncontrollable petulance, she tore 
his hand from before his eyes, bidding him Jpok at her — if he 
dared! 

"Yes, I dare." And the look she courted, arose steady, 
sorrowful, like that of a man who turns his eyes upward, hope- 
less yet faithful, out of a wrecked ship. " Whatever has been, 
or may come, God knows that, from the first, I did love you, 
Agatha." 

Wherefore had he used the word " did ! " Why could she 
not smother down the unwonted pang, the new craving? Or 
rather, why could she not throw herself in his arms and cry 
out, "Do you love me — do you love me nowf" Pride — pride 
only — the restless wild natiure upon wluch his reserve feU like 
water upon fire, without the blending spirit of conscious love 
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which often makes two opposite temperaments resnlt in closest 
union. 

Nevertheless, she was somewhat soothed, and began to 
compress the mass of imaginary wrongs into the one little 
wrongwhich had originatedit all. 

^* What made you take a liking to that miserable house? 
I hate small rooms — I cannot breathe in them — I have never 
been used to a little house. Why must I now? I am not 
going to be extravagant — nobody could be if they tried, in 
a poor place like Kmgcombe. Since you will insist on our 
living there, and mil carry out your cruel pride of independ- 
ence — " 



"Cruel — oh, Agatha!" He absolutely grganed. 




"I will coin my heart's blood into gold but you shall have it." 

" Now you are talking barbarously ! Or else — how very, 
very wrong am I ! What can be the reason that we torture 
each other so V" 

"Fate I'* he cried, pacing wildly up and down. "Pate! 
that has netted us both to our own misery — nay, worse — to 
ma^e us the misery of one another. Yet how could I know? 
You seemed a young simple girl, free to love — I felt sure I 
conld make you love me. Poor dupe that I was! Oh, why 
did I ever see you, Agatha Bowen ? 

He snatched his wife on his knee, and kissed her re- 
peatedly — madly— just as he had done on the morning of their 
wedding-day 5 never since ! Then he let her go — almost with 
coldness. 

" There — I will not vex you. I must not be foolish any 
more." 

Foolish ! He thought it foolish to show that he loved her ! 
Without replying, Agatha sat down on the bench where her 
husband placed her. He might say what he liked: she was 
very patient now. 

He began to explain his reasons for taking the house ; that 
he had naturally more acquaintance with worldly matters than 
she had; that whatever their income, it was advisable for 
young people to begin housekeeping prudently, since it was 
easy to increase small beginnings, while of all outward domes- 
tic horrors there was nothing greater than the horror of 
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nmniiig into debt. When he talked thus, at once with wisdom 
and gentleness, Agatha began to for^vehim. 

"After all," said she, brightening, "your prudence — 
which I might call by a harder word , but 1 11 be good now — 
your prudence is only restraining me in my little pleasures, 
and I don't much mind. But if you ever tried to restrain me in 
a matter of kindness, as you did yesterday, only I guessed the 
motive — " 

"Did you?" 

"There — don't look so startled and displeased. I saw 
you did not like the eclat of political charities. But another 
time, if I want to do good — like Anne Valery, only in a 
very, very much smaller way — Hark! what is that noise?" 

It was a decent- looking working-man , standing out in the 
pouring rain, watching them through the panes, and rattling 
angrily at the locked conservatory- door. 

" What a fierce eye ! It looks quite wolfish. What can he 
want with us?" 

"I will go and see. Some labourer wanting work, pro- 
bably; but the fellow has no business to come beckoning and 
interrupting. Stay Jiere, Agatha." 

"No — I will come with you." And she tripped after her 
husband, the momentary content of her heart creating a long- 
ing to do good — a sort of tithe of happiness thankfully paid 
toHeaven. 

Nathanael unfastened the glass door, not without an- 
noyance; for, unlike his wife, his joy- tithe was not yet 
due. 

"What do you want, my good fellow?" 

" Some o' th' Harpers." 

" Indeed I Are you after work ? You don't look like one of 
the clay-cutters. Where do you come from? " 

" I De Darset, I be ; but I comed fra Camwall." 

"From where?" asked Agatha, puzzled by the provin- 
cialism , and attracted at once by the man's intelligent face, 
and by a keen, misery-stricken, nungrylook, which she had 
truly called " wolfish. 

"I be comed fra the miners in Camwall," reiterated the 
man , raising his voice threateningly. " They sent I back to 
Darset to see some o' th' Harpers." 

" You must go in , Agatha ; it is cold. I cannot have you 
standing here. Go — quick." And Agatha was astonished 
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until she sickened at her own likeness. For beside it rose 
another ima^e — and such an one ! Yet there was a time 
when she had thought it a great sacrifice and condescension 
that Nathanael should be allowed to love her. Now — 

No , she dared not hear the cry of her heart. She dared 
not do anything but hate him, as he must surely hate her. Had 
he stood before her that minute, she would have flung away 
this softness , made her flashing ejes bum up their tears , and 
appeared all indifference. He might if he chose be as cold as 
ice , as proud as Lucifer ; — she would be the same. She 
would never once let him suspect that which this day's misery 
had shown her was kindling in her heart. A something, before 
which the pleasant little vanity of being adored, the content 
of an easy unexacting liking m return, fell like straws in a 
flame. A something which she tried to call wrath and hate, 
but which was truly the avenging angel. Love. 

It seemed an age before Mr. Harper came up-stairs. When 
he did, his father was leaning on his arm. The old gentleman 
looked tired , as if they had been talking much , yet seemed to 
regard with a lingering tenderness his son , once so little of a 
favourite. Why did neV Why did Nathanael soon or late 
win every one's attachment? And how could he show that 
reverent attention to his father, that cheerful kindness to his 
sisters, while she sat there, jealous of every look and word? 
Each time he addressed any of these three, Agatha felt as if 
some unseen power were lasning her into fury. 

It is a strange and terrible thing, but nevertheless true, 
that a good man, a kind man, a generous man, may sometimes 
quite unconsciously drive a woman nearly mad ; make her feel 
as though a legion of fiends were struggling for possession of 
her soul, goad her weakness into acts which torture alone 
causes, and the after-blackness of which, presented to her real 
self, creates a humiliation which only drives her madder stilL 
Men, that is, good men, who are stronger and better able to do 
and to bear — ought to be veiy gentle, very wise, in the manner 
they deal towards women. No short-coming or wrong, how- 
ever great, from the weaker to the stronger, can merit an equal 
return ; and according to the law that the more delicate the 
mental and physical organisation , the keener is the power of 
suffering : so no man , be he ever so wise or tender-nearted, 
can lightly estimate the depth of a woma.n'a a^ony . b^ 

Agatha rose, and went away "by \iet^^i\s!L\.Q «.^\sss^^xxwsa!L 
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that led out of the other., not unlike her own pet sitting-room 
in her maiden days — the room where she had once stood by 
the firelight, and Nathanael had come in and given her the 
first trembling, thrilling love-kiss. She stood in the same 
attitude now. Did she remember it? Was she, in that 
shadowy comer, with glimpses of light and iragments of talk 
pouring in from the other room, dreaming over that old time 
— old, though it happened scarcely tm-ee months ago — 
dreaming it over, with on ! what different emotions ! 

And when she heard a step — her ears were very quick 
now. Did she turn , and think to see her lover of old — so 
little loved? Alas! without lifting her eyes , she felt the pre- 
sence was no longer that of her timid young lover, but other 
husband. 

Mr. Harper came in , and for the first time since that fear- 
ful minute when she quitted him , the husband and wife were 
alone. Not quite so , for he had left the door wide open — 
purposely, she thought. There was a full vision of Mary 
playing chess with her father, and of Eulalie lounging on the 
sofa, gazing now and then with idle curiosity into the little 
room. 

It was insulting ! Why, if he came to speak healing words, 
did he let his whole family peer into the mysteries which ought 
to be strictly sacred between the two whom marriage had 
made one? If only he had shut the door! If only she could 
do it, and then turn and cling round his neck, or even weep 
at his knees — for that frantic desire did strike her for a 
moment — anything, to win from him pardon and peace! 

* ' Agatha , are you quite at leisure ? " 

To dream of answering such a tone with a flood of tears ! 
or of clinging round a neck that lifted itself up in such a marble 
pride ! It was impossible. 

" I am quite at leisure , Mr. Harper.*' 

At such a crisis, and between two such characters, the fate 
of a lifetime may depend upon the first word. The first word 
had been spoken , and answered. 

Agatha turned to the fire again , and her husband to the 
shadow. Either it was fancy, or the effect of natural contact, 
but the one face seemed to name, the other to darken — sud- 
denly, hopelessly — as when the last gUmni^x cstV^^oX^^^sa^ 
out upon a wall. 

** Canyon speak with me £ox aie^ moxafeivXAY'' 
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"Certainly. ShaU itbehere?" 

"I think 80.'* 

Agatha sat down ; smoothed her dress, and held her folded 
hands tight upon her knees , lest he should see how they were 
trembling. 

Mr. Harper resumed. His tone was gentle, though with a 
certain strangeness in it , a want of that music which runs 
through all deep- toned low voices , and which in his was reiy 
peculiar. 

''It ai)pears to me — though nothing shall be done against 
your decision — that, considering aU things, it would be 
better that our stay in my father's house were made as short as 
possible." 

* * Yes — yes." Two long pausing words , said beneath her 
'breath. 

''Accordingly I rode to Kingcombe this afternoon, and 
find that we can enter the cottage on Saturday. To-day is 
Thursday—" 

" Is it ? — Oh yes. I beg your pardon. Proceed. " 

"If it would be agreeable and convenient to you, I think 
we had better arrange matters so. I have already told my 
father it was probable we should leave on Saturday. Axe you 
wilUng?" 

" Quite willinff." 

" It is settled then. On Saturday evening we go home." 

Go home ! To their first home ! To that new bridal nest, 
which, be it the poorest dwelling on earth, seems — or should 
seem — holy, happy, and fair I What a coming home it was ! 
Better, she thought, that he had cast her adrift, or torn 
himself from her and placed the wide world between them. 
Bather any open separation than the mockery of such a 
union. 

"Home!" she cried. "I will not go — I cannot. Oh, 
not home ! " 

"To a house, then —-call it by what name you please. 
To your own house , which we will merely say is mine. Your 
comfort — " he stopped a little — "must always be the first 
consideration of your husband." 

" My husband ! " she repeated , almost in a shriek — and 
the old fit of fierce laughter was coming back. 

At this moment Eulalie's cvrcVoxxa c^^^N^et^^fc^iv^MscisMx^ 
tows^rda the little room. l^at\iaii«Le\mo\^^ ^^ ^^'^ ^\^^\5;x& 
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wife from them. "Hush I" he said, sorrowfully, even with 
a sort of pity — " hush , Agatha. We are married. Between 
us two there must be, under all circumstances, honour and 
silence." 

His manner was so solemn , free from bitterness or anger, 
that Agatha's passion was quelled. She was awed as by the 
sight of some dead face , wronged grievously in life , but which 
now only revenges itself by the hopelessness of its mute per- 
petual smile. She remained staring blankly into the fire, 
Elaiting and unplaiting the sash of her dress with heedless 
ngers. Eulalie mi^ht peer safely. 

" There was anotner thing," resumed Nathanael, "which, 
before telling the rest of the household, I wished to say to you. 
I had business in Weymouth to-morrow : and — if — " 

"WeU? IHstcn." 

"If — I were to ride there to-night — " 

" Go." A soft, quick word — a mere motion of the lips — 
and yet it was the one word of doom. 

After that, without saying more, Mr. Harper walked back 
slowly into the drawing-room, and Agatha sat by the fireside 
alone. 

She heard the rest talkmg — complaining -> reasoning — 
heard one or two persuasive calls for "Agatha" — but she 
never moved. Then came the bell hastily pulled, and the 
old Squire's testy summons for " Mr. Locke Harper's horse," 
and "was it a fine night, and the moon risen? Then the 
drawing-room door opened and closed. No — he was not 
gone — not without saying adieu. He would surely pay his 
wife that deference. Outside the wall she heard his foot 
ascending the staircase , slowly, with heavy pauses between 
each step. She crept close to tne farther door — behind the 
curtain — and listened. 

"Agatha — where is she gone to?" said Mary, peeping 
carelessly into the dark room. 

"Oh, she has followed her husband up-stairs ^ of course. 
Think of all the charges and farewells — the kissmg and the 
crying. 'Tis a wonder she did not insist on riding with him 
across the country, and coming back at midnight, as I sup- 
pose Nathanael tpiII do. La! what's to become of these very 
devoted husbands and wives." 

Agatha crushed her hands agamst lik^ -v^XJl. ^i\^\.^s!t%3^*^ 
fflie coald almoat have torn EuLaliQ'a Yxfewit wA. — VL ^^\ia»-^ 
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heart. While in her own bosom, leaping up in all its strength, 
ready at once for heroism , love , and fury — for any nobleness 
or any crime — was that fountain of all her sex^s acticms, that 
mainspring of all their life — the fatal woman-heart. 

She waited until she heard Nathanael descend the stairs, 
and then, as he passed into the drawing room to his sisters, 
she, by the little curtained door passed out into the halL 
There she remained until the rest came ; the sisters trooping 
after Nathanael, and the old Squire following likewise, to 
see that his son had the best and steadiest horse for a night- 
ride. Which ride, he took care to observe , pointedlj, was a 
most uncourteous proceeding, and warranted by nothing, save 
the fact of its being performed on the especial service of Anne 
Valery. 

"Agatha — where is Agatha hiding herself?" said Mary. 
" She ought not to keep her husband waiting a minute." 

"Oh, no!" And the little figure, all in white, fflided 
out from some queer corner of me hall, and stood Uke a 
ghost in the moonlight. " Good night — good night." She 
threw out her hand with those of the others — threw it — not 
gave it. 

Nathanael took the hand, but did not say good night — 
indeed, he never spoke at all. 

" Well , are you not going to embrace one another , stage- 
fashion? Don't let Mary and me interrupt you , pray." And 
the two Miss Harpers drew back a little from the young 
couple. 

Mr. Harper bent coldly over his wife's brow , hid under the 
shadow of her heavy hair. 

"No, no; not that," Agatha whispered, recoiling from 
his touch. * * Never that agam." 

He opened the hall-door — saying adieu to neither father 
nor sisters — leaped on his horse, and was gone. 

"Agatha, Agatha; where are you running? He is far 
down the road by this time. Come in, do ! j^e you so very 
reluctant to be left for a few hours alone? " 

"Oh, no I Oh, no!" And Agatha went back to the 
drawing-room with her sisters-in-law. 

Alone 1 The word she had repudiated rose up like a spirit, 
everywhere , all over the house. Not a room but what seemed 
emptVf strange. Fast and -bxisWy tVift Mis^ H»x^«t% talked — 
jT^t all 4«-ouna was, ohl such, iilftuae. Tl>aa w^tms.^ ^Saa.\.^^ 
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feel in a hoase when some voice and step has gone out of it, 
which no one misses except we, and which we miss as we 
should miss the daylight or the sun. 

When all grew quiet, and Agatha sat in her own room — 
expecting nothing , for she knew he would not come — but 
still sitting, with her hair falling damp about her, and her 
ejes fixed on the mirror for company, yet half growing 
frightened as if it were a strange object on which she gazed — 
then, indeed, there was silence — then, indeed, she was 
alone. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

Mr. Harper did not ride home by midnight, as his wife 
was well assured he would not do, though with some idle hope 
put into her mind by Eulalie , she sat at the window until the 
stars whitened in the dawn. 

At noon — which seemed to come slowly, every hour a 
day — Mr. Dugdale appeared with a message , which by some 
wondrous good fortune he remembered to deliver — that 
Nathanael had returned from Weymouth to Kingcombe , and 
was waiting there. Agatha gathered with difficulty that her 
husband wished her to return with Mr. Dugdale. 

"I will not go." 

" That's right ! / wouldn't do it upon any account ." said 
Eulalie , with not the kindest of laughs. " I wouldn't oe sent 
for like a school-girl. Let Nathanael come himself and fetch 
you. What a rude fellow he is ! " 

" Eulalie ! — You forget you are speaking of your brother 
and my husband. 1 will be ready in five mmutes, Mr. Dug- 
dale." 

Duke lifted his placid but observant eyes, and smiled. 
"That's good. Come along, my child." 

He had never spoken so kindly to her before. It was as if 
he read her trouble. Her anger faded — she was near bursting 
in tears. In a little while she had taken the good man's arm — 
which Eulalie pointedly informed her was not the fashion at 
Kingcombe — and was walking with him to meet her hus- 
band. 

Marmaduke talked but little*, mateViVxi^ wv\es«Ka^ \sv^ 
meditative mood, and leaving his youag aVs^^x-mAjaw \a 1^*^^^ 
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his example. Once or twice she felt stealing down upmi her 
one of his kindly, paternal glances, and heard him saying to 
himself his usual wmding-up of every mental difficulty : 

"Eh! — We know nothing! Nobody knows anything. But 
everything always comes clear sometime.** 

At the verge of the town, apparently coming to meet them, 
she sawNathanael — saw him a long way off. Her heart leaped 
at the first vision of the tall slender figure and light hair; out 
when he approached she was walking steadfastly along. Her 
eyes lowered, and her mouth firm set. He came up, silently 
gave her his arm, and she took it as silently. 

Mr. Dugdale and her husband immediately began to talk, 
so there was no need for Agatha to do anything but walk on, 
trying to remember where she was, and what course of con- 
duct she had to pursue; trying above all to repress these 
alternate storms of anger and lulls of despair, and deport 
herself not like a passionate child, but a reasonable woman — 
a woman who, after all, might have been heavily wronged. 

Sometimes she essayed to consider this — to recal, as is so 
difficult always, the original cause of difference, the little doud 
which had produced this tempest — but everything was in an 
inextricable maze. 

Ere long, Nathanael's silence warned her that they two 
were alone, Mr. Dugdale having made himself absent, and 
being seen afar off, divine into a knot of market-politicians. 
Arm-in-arm the husbana and wife passed on through the 
street. Agatha pulled her veil down, and caught more stead- 
fast hold of her husband's arm — he was her husband, and 
she would maintain their honour in the world's sight She 
felt how many curious eyes were watching them from windows 
— how many gossiping tongues would be passing comment on 
the looks and demeanour of Mr. and Mrs. Locke Harper. 

" Shall we so over the house now, or would you like to call 
for my sister?" 

" No — we will go at once,'* returned Agatha. 

Steadfastly — mechanically — the young husband and wife 
looked over tneir future home, which was all but ready for 
habitation. It was not a mean abode now ; to Mr. Wilson's 
furniture had been added various comforts and luxuries. Aga- 
tha asked no questions — scarcely noticed anything. She 
merely moved about, trying to svjL«t«AxL\iet -^c^^vIvqiv vo-me e^es 
of the workpeople that showedldex xomu^ >ii^\kSi\xa^\ ^\«^^\x^i^ 
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a minute to speak kindly to the servant, who was already 
installed there, and who, dropping a dozen respectful curtsies, 
explained that she was the daughter of *^ Master NathanaeFs*' 
nurse. 

Everything seemed arranged for Mrs. Harper's comfort, 
as by invisible hands. She never inquired, or even thought, 
who was the origin of it all. She could not believe she was in 
her own home — her married home; — she felt as if each 
minute she should wake and find herself Agatha Bowen, in 
the old rooms in Bedfordsquare, with all things else a dream. 

" Oh, that it were,** she sighed within herself. " Oh that 
I had never — ** 

She paused here — she could not wish that she had never 
seen Nathanael. 

They quitted the cottage and went out into the street, for 
country and town blended together in tinv Kingcombe. Mr. 
Harper closed the wicket-gate, and looked back upon the little 
house. There was an unquiet glitter in his eye^ and his chest 
heaved violently for a few moments. Then, with all outward 
observance, he linked his wife's arm in his, and they proceeded 
onwards. 

At the end of East-street they met Harriet Dugdale — the 
Dugdales seemed always wandering about Kingcombe after 
one another, and turning up at intervals at odd corners. 

^^Here you both are! I was looking for my husband. Has 
anybody seen Duke. Oh, where on earth is Duke gone to? 
He said he would be back in ^ye minutes — which means five 
hours.*' 

* * I left him at the market-place." 

'* That's an hour ago. He has been home two or three times 
since then. Do you think he could get on for a whole hour 
without wanting the Missus? Oh, there he is. Stop, and 1*11 
catch him.*' 

He was caught, and led forward prisoner by his pretty wife, 
who never once let him go, lest he should slide away again, 
and become absorbed in the mysterious electioneering groups 
that haunted the town. 

" Now — Harrie — Missus , just wait — 1*11 be back in a 
minute.** 

'' Not a minute ! Anne has sent word that she ¥raA.t& ^^^Ql 
directly — you and Nathanael. You*\\ &o.\5itQ>2MstT^ 
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"To Thomhurst, to meet Mr. Trenchard and some oi^er 
folk. You must start immediately.'* 

Mr. Harper glanced towards his wife, who had dropped his 
arm ; not pointedly, but as though release were welcome. 

"What, couldn't it leave its pet again?" cried Harrie, • 
laughing. "Bless it, nobody demands tnat terrible sacrifice. 
Do you think Anne would invite husbands without their wives? 
We are all to go — if you agree, Agatha." 

" Oh, yes ! It was quite indifferent to her where she went, 
or what she did. 

So they all four started in one of those inimitable con- 
veyances called dog-carts, which seem to offer every faciUlr 
for " accidental death," either b^ filing over the horse's head, 
tumbling under the wheels, or slippmg off behind. 

"Where will you sit, my dear? Beside your husband, I 
suppose? Mine drives." 

Agatha answered by springing up beside Mr. Dugdale, 
with some vague jest about nusbands being no company at all. 
The dark fit had passed, and she was now in a mood of des- 
peration. 

They dashed on quickly ; Marmaduke was a daring driver. 
Sometimes Agatha even tnought he would overturn them in 
the road. Little she cared ! She was in that state of excite- 
ment when the utmost peril would only have made her laugh. 
Passing under the three hills, and looking up at the old casue, 
silent and grey, the daylight shining througn the fissured aper- 
tures that had been windows, she turned round and recklessly 
proposed to Harrie their scrambling up the green slope and 
rolling down again. 

"E — h, my child ! " said Duke Dugdale, turning his mild, 
benevolent looks on the flushed face beside him. "Don't'ee 
try that, don't'ee, now! When people once set themselves 
rolling down-hill they never stop till they get to the bottom. 
It's always so in this world.'* 

Agatha laughed more loudly. She wished her husband to 
hear how merry she was. She talked incessantly to Mr. Dug- 
dale or Harrie, and held herself very upright, so that Na- 
thanael, who sat behind her, might not even feel the touch of 
her shoulder. She, who had hitherto been so indifferent to 
everybody, so mild in her likings and dislikes — never till now 
bad she felt such strange emotioiks. Xfe\. ^^jcJa. «cA ^XL^^Tcied 
with them a fierce charm. It -was YiV^ «ii ^^T^Q\v\^«rcMvi5^'i^'t: 
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the first time what thirst wus, and drinking fire, because, in 
any case, he must drink. And with all her wrath there seemed 
a spell over heart, brain, and senses, which never for a moment 
allowed her to cease thinking of her husband. Every move- 
ment he made, every word he uttered, she distinctly felt and 
heard. 

The way grew unfamiliar ; they were passing through a 
track of country wilder and more peculiar than any Mrs. 
Harper had yet seen in Dorsetshire — a road cut through furzy 
eminences, looking down on deep, abrupt valleys, that might 
have been the bed of dried-up lakes or bays; long heathery 
sweeps of undulating ground, with great stones lying here and 
there ; cultivation sutogether ceasing — even sheep becoming 
rare ; and ever when they chanced to rise on higher ground, a 
sharp, salt, sea- wind blowing. Not a human being to be seen 
for miles. 

"Here's the gate. I'll open it. Now we get into Anne 
Valery's property," said Hame, as she leaped down and leaped 
up again, mocking Nathanael's "brown study." 

" What a change ! " Agatha cried. " I have not seen such 
trees in Dorsetshire." 

" They seem, indeed, to have grown on purpose for Anne. 
Her grandfather built Thornhurst. A queer desolate spot to 
choose, but it's a perfect little nest of beauty. There 1 " 

The road opened upon a semicircular ereen plane, levelled 
among the hills, as it were on purpose, and planted round with 
a sheltering bulwark of trees — lime, chestnut, oak — rising 
higher and higher, until at the summit, where the sea-breeze 
caught them, grew nothing but the perpetual Dorsetshire fir. 
On the ed^e of the semicircle stood the house, this green plane 
before it, oehind, a wide stretch of country, where the tide, 
running for miles inland ^ made strange-shaped lakes and 
broad nvers, spread out glistening in the afternoon sun. 

"Anne must always be near the sea. Ij don't think she 
would live even here unless she knew that just climbing those 
rocks would bring her in sight of the Channel. She has quite 
an ocean-mania.' 

"I'll learn it from her. I want a convenient little mania. 
Suppose I cure myself ef my old grudge against the sea, and 
go from hatred into love, or from love back again ixLt<i \\3afct.^^ 
— as people do." 

'* What a comical girl you axe V 
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"Very. Stay now. Wait till the horse is quiet, and Fll 
take a leap down — just like a person leaping into — " 

^'Hold, Agatha — and she felt her arm caught by her 
husband. It was the first time he had touched or addressed 
her since they left Kanffcombe. "Don't spring down — it is 
not safe. Stay till I lift you." 

" I do not want your help." 

"Excuse me, you do; you are not used to this sort of 
carriage." 

" Stand aside — I will jump down," she cried, roused by 
the contest, slight as it was, but enough to show the clashing 
of the two wills. " Stand aside," she repeated, leaning for- 
ward with glittering eyes, giddy, and in so great conSudon 
of mind as to.be in real danger — "we will see who gives 
way." 

"Are you in earnest?" Nathanael whispered. 

"Quite. Go!" 

" I would go, if it were play. But when I see my wife about 
to do any frantic thing to ner own injury, I shall restrain her 

— thus.'** 

Balancing himself on the carriage-step, he clasped the little 
figure in his arms — tight — strangely tight and close. Before 
Agatha could resist, he had lifted her safely down, and set 
her free. 

She stood passive — astonished. What could it be in that 
firm will, in that sudden clasp, which made her feel — was it 
anger? No, not anger, though her cheeks glowed and her 
breast heaved. Why was it, that as Nathanael walked on- 
ward towards the house, his wife looked after him with such a 
mingling of attraction and repulsion ? What could it be, this 
strange power which gave him the pre-eminence over her — 
which taught her, without her knowing it, the mystery that 
causes man to rule and woman to obey? Very thoughtful — 
even unmoved by Harrie's loud laughter at the " excellent 
joke" — Mrs. Harper suffered herself to be led on by her 
sister-in-law. 

"Nonsense, child, don't look so serious. Men will have 
their way — especially husbands. Mine gets obeyed as littJe 
as any one; but now and then, when it comes to the point" 

— here Harrie looked astonishingly grave, for her — "I'm 
obliged to give in to Pa*, and Bom^o^^«l% ^^«5% ^A^t, 

hleashimV* 
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How eveiy word of one happy wife went like a dagger into 
the other wire's heart ! But there was no shield. Here they 
were in Anne Valery's house , obliged to appear as cheerful 
guests, especially the newest guest, the bride. Agatha tried, 
and tried successfully, to play her part; — misery makes such 
capital hypocrites ! 

"Isn't this a large house for a single woman?" said Mrs. 
Dugdale, as the two ladies passed u^-stairs. "Yet Anne 
constantly manages to fill it, especially m summer-time. The 
dozens or sick friends she has staying here to be cured by sea- 
breezes ! the scores of young people that come and make love 
in those green alleys down the garden ! But then in the lulls 
of company the house is dull and silent — as now." 

It was very silent, though not with the desolation which 
often broods over a large house thinly inhabited. The room — 
Anne's bedroom — lay westward , and a good deal of sunshine 
was still glinting in. A few late bees were buzzing about the 
open window, cheated perhaps by the feathery seeds of the 
clematis, which had long ceased flowering. There was no 
other sound. But many fine prints , a few painted portraits, 
and several white-gleaming statuettes, seemed as the sunlight 
struck them to burst the silence, with mute speech. 

" Oh , you. are looking at Anne's * odds and ends ,' as I call 
them. Rather a contrast, her walls and ours. I don't see the 
use of prints and plaster images — always in the way where 
there are children. But Anne is so dreadfully fond of pretty 
things. She says they're company. No wonder! A solitary 
old maid must find herself vciy dull at times." 

"Must she? — then she is the more glad to see her visi* 
tors." — A pleasant voice , a silken-rustling step , which in 
Agatha's fancy seemed always to enter like daylight into a 
dusky room — and Miss Valery came to welcome her guests. 

She addressed Mrs. Harper first, and then Harrie, who 
looked confused for the moment. But it was not a trifle that 
could upset the equanimity of the honest-speaking Harrie 
Dugdale. 

"Bless us, Anne, how softly you walk! * Listeners,' &c. — 
You know the saying ! But you might listen at every door in 
Dorsetshire , and never hear worse of yourself than I said just 



now." 



" Thank you. When I want a goo^ OM««.Qi\fcT\ ^'aSWi^ 
Bure to come to Harriet Dugdale. — Xu^ tlqn^ .» ^>aa.\.S& "^^ 
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news with the little wife? whom I have yet to bid welcome to 
Thomhurst. Welcome, Mrs. Locke Harper." Anne said the 
name, as she often did, with a peculiar under-tone of hesita- 
tion and tenderness; then, according to her frequent habit, 
she put her hand on her favourite's shoulder, and began to 
play with the brown curls. "Have you been quite well and 
happy since I saw you? " 

The question, so simple, so full of kindness, pierced Aga- 
tha's soul. Alas! how much had happened since she sat on 
the stone seat at Corfe Castle , and looked over the view with 
Anne Valery ! How little did Anne or any one know that she 
was wretched — maddened — hating herself and the whole 
world — believing in nothing good , nothing holy — not even 
in her who spoke. The words, the smile, appeared the mocking 
hypocrisy of one who had persuaded her to marry , and must 
ere long know of that hasty marriage the miserable result. 
This thought steeled her heart even against Anne Valery. 

She burst into a sharp laugh. '*Well! Happy! Cannot 
you see? You are the oest person to answer your own 
question." And she moved away out of the room. 

Anne looked after her , thoughtfully, rather sadly. Per- 
haps she was used to have her pets glide from her, dancing 
out indifferently into the merry world. She made no attempt 
to follow Agatha, but led the way down-stairs into the 
drawing-room. 

"Mr. Trenchard, come and let me introduce you to Mrs. 
Locke Harper." 

As Miss ValeiT said this , an elderly gentleman , dapper, 
dandy, and small, escaped from under the hands of Duke 
Diigdale — those big earnest hands that were laid upon him 
in all the apostleship of sincere argument^ and came, nothing 
loth , as his eager bow showed , to do the polite to the young 
bride who had been lately brought to the county. For Mr. 
Trenchard , besides the wondrously sweetening power of his 
candidateship , came of a very ancient name in Dorsetshire. 
He was evidently a beau too — one of those harmless general 
adorers whom the influence of a graceful woman touches even 
unto old age. 

Agatha saw in his first look that he admired her, and she 
was in that proud desperate mood when a girl is ready to 
catch hold of the attentions or conversation of any one — even 
an elderly gentleman. She was very gracious to Mr. Tren- 
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chard — nay, altogether bewitching — though for the first ten 
minutes she herself saw and heard nothing save a thing in 
black with white hair, talking to her of the beauties of Dorset- 
shire. More distinctly than aught he said, she heard what 
was passing in the group at the other end of the room — espe- 
cially her husband's voice , so quiet and deep , always a tone 
deeper than anj other voices , railing through all the rest like 
a note of music. And she soon found out that Anne was 
listening also — to Nathanael, of course. She always did. 

Mr. Trenchard followed the direction of the two ladies' 
eyes, and ingeniously took up the text. 

"I assure you, Mrs. Harper, it is a pleasure to all the 
neighbourhood, that your husband has come back from Ame- 
rica. I remember him quite a child , and his uncle a young 
man. And really, how like he is, in both feature and voice, 
to what his uncle used to be at that time. As he stands there 
talking, I could almost fancy it was Mr. Locke Harper." 

"Mr. Locke Harper,*' repeated Agatha. "Was that the 
name Uncle Brian went by ? " 

" Yes , save with those privileged people who called him 
Brian. But they were few. He had not the fortune or mis- 
fortune of possessing a thousand and one intimate friends. 
Yet all respected him , and remember him still. It will be a 
real satisfaction to have in the country a second Mr. Locke 
Harper. — Dear me , how like he is ! Don't you see it , Miss 
Valery?" 

"There is a general likeness running through all the 
Harper family." 

" Except the eldest son , though even to him I can trace 
some resemblance here" — and he bowed to Mrs. Du^dale. 
"And this reminds me that I knew beforehand I snould 
probably have the pleasure of meeting Mrs. Harper in Dorset- 
shire. Only two aays ago I saw at Paris Major Frederick 
Harper." 

" Is Major Harper at Paris?" eagerly cried Agatha, caught 
by the name , which had so soon passed out of the daily in- 
terests of her life, that its sound was already auite strange. 
It reached her now like a comforting breath of old times — 
a something to catch hold of in the wide , dreary maze «xci\nv<^ 
her. Her former guardian seemed to nae mli^ \i^^ot^\i«t \ ^S5Sol 
aU Ms cheery, ^ood-natured ways*, l^a coixi^%»s^wi^\A\i.^^ 
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had been newly made an orphan ; his kindness of manner that 
remained — ay, to the very last. 

In a rush of many feelings that softened her voice to posi- 
tive tenderness, she cried: ^'Oh do tell me all aboat loiyor 
Harper?'' 

And this time she did not notice that, in the political dis- 
cussion going forward, it was Mr. Dugdale who spoke, his 
brother-in-law having ceased the argument and become silent 

^' Madam,'' returned the candidate, with a smile — perhaps 
a little too meaning a smile — "I will, with pleasure, tell you 
everything. I guessed from his anxious questions concerning 
vou, and whether I had met you in Dorsetshire, that before 
he was your brother-in-law Major Harper had the happiness 
of being an intimate friend of yours." 

"He was my guardian." 

" That fact he did not inform me of. Indeed, we had little 
time for conversation. We merely dined together, and parted 
almost immediately. He seemed in the midst of a whirl or plea- 
sant engagements, as Major Harper invariably is. Charming, 
agreeable man ! An immense favourite with all ladies." 

Agatha answered "Yes" rather coldly. Her attention 
was wandering; she had missed the sound of her husband's 
voice altogether. But the next moment she heard him be- 
hind her. 

"Mr.Trenchard?" 

" Well , my dear sir ! Are you also come to ask questions 
about your brother, whom, as I have been telling Mrs. Harper, 
I had the pleasure to meet in Paris?" 

" So I have just heard you say. Where , and how was he 
living?" 

Agatha thought this a strange question for Nathanael 
to put to a third party concerning his own brother. She was 

flad to hear Miss Valery observe, with genuine tact, that 
[ajor Harper was always careless in the matter of giving 
addresses. 

" He was livinff — let me see — at 102 , Rue — , one of the 
handsomest and pleasantest streets in Paris. I remember, he 
said he was obliged to take this appartement for three months, 
after which he was going to act the hermit and economise. 
Very unlikely that, I snould think, for a man of Major 
Harper*3 bocislI habits." 

'' Very" Agatha said, being looked. \ft lot ^t^^^wss^, '^^ 
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was much surprised to learn this of her brother-in-law; still 
more did she wonder at the rigid silence with which her hus- 
band heard the same. 

" I think , Mrs. Harper , we may safely say that his deter- 
mination will not last. A mere fit of misanthropy after rather 
too much gaiety. In such a pleasant fellow as Frederick 
Harper we must excuse a few broken resolutions.** 

"We ought,** said Anne Valery, with that rare gentle- 
ness which makes men listen to a woman even when she 
"preaches.** "It is a very hard trial for anyone to be thrown into 
the world with so many gifts as Major Harper. A man whom 
all men like, and not a few women are prone to love, goes 
through an ordeal so fierce, that if he withstand it he is one of 
the greatest heroes on earth. If he fall ** — and Anne lowered 
her voice so that Agatha could scarcely heaf , though she felt 
sure Nathanael did — "if he fall, we ought, through all the 
wrong, clearly to discern the temptation.* 

It was a new doctrine, the last Agatha would have ex- 
pected to hear on the lips of such a sternly ^ood woman as she 
had painted Miss Valery. She said so, addmg, with her usual 
plainness, "I thought, somehow, that you did not like Major 
Harper?'* 

" Nav^ we were young together. But hush, my dear, your 
husband is speaking.** 

He was saying, with quite an altered expression, some- 
thing about " my brother Frederick.'* But after that mention 
Major Harper*s name died out of the conversation, as out of 
Agatha's memory. Alas, not the unfrequent fate of the Major 
Harpers of society — meteors, never thought of but while they 
are shining, and forgotten as soon as they have burnt them- 
selves out. 

By this time the two or three stray visitors — gentleman- 
farmers, Anne's tenants, as Mrs. Dugdale whispered — had 
disappeared, and Mr. Trenchard was the sole stranger left in 
the arawing-room. Miss Valery did the honours of her house 
with a remarkably simple grace. 

"I give no state dinner parties," she said, smiling, to Mr. 
Trenchard. " It is a whim of mine that I never coutd see the 
use of friends meeting together merely to eat and drink, or of 
offering them more and richer fare than ia c\&stot£tasr^ ^^TiS^'^^- 
sary. But if yon will stay and din© m\kxKi<&^ wA^wSS^^^^fc'Ofi^ 

Agaiha*8 Husband, '^ 
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own people, country fashion, even though 70a hare beena ten 
years* resident in London — ** 

'^But have never forgotten Dorset, and good Dorset ways," 
said the old gentleman, as he bowed over the hostesses hand. 
Then, obeying Anne's signal, he offered his aim to Birs. Harper 
to lead her in to dinner: — the innocent daylight dinner, 
with real China-roses looking in at the window , and an ene^ 

§etic autumn-robin singing ms good-night before the son went 
own. 

Agatha could have been happy, merry — she was still so 
young and the weight on her heart was the first that ever had 
fallen there. At intervals she struggled to for^t it — almost 
succeeded; and then the first glimpse of her husband's face, 
the first tone of his voice, brougnt the burden back again. Her 
spirits grew wilder than ever, lest any one should guess she 
was so very, very miserable. 

After dinner, dreading Anne's eyes, she rushed off into the 

farden wiUi Harrie Du^dale; tossing back her hair, and in- 
aling by gasps the cold eveningwmd , that it might brinff 
calm and clearness to her brain. £ven yet she felt as though 
she were dreaming. 

Betuming, she found lights in the drawing-roomi. Mr. 
Trenchard, in a patient attitude, was listening to Marmaduke 
Dugdale; some distance off Nathanael sat talking tOvMiss 
Valery. Anne was leaning back in an arm-chair: the lamp 
shining full on her face snowed how very pale and worn it 
was. Her voice, too, sounded feeble , as Agatha caught the 
words: 

" In two months, you think? That is a long time." 

''It cannot be sooner, Marmaduke says. I met him on 
board the ship at Weymouth j when he told me of this innocent 
little scheme ne was transactmg." 

* * But you will not tell — " 

" Uncle Brian? No , of course not. Yet I think it would 
do Uncle Brian good to know how dearly Marmaduke and all 
his friends here care for him. Yet he might not believe it — I 
think he never did." 

Anne was silent. 

"He used to say," continued Nathanael , who was sitting 
where he could not see his wife, and for once heard not her son 
step over the carpet — " Uncle Brian used to say, that it was 
wieeet neither to love nor need \o\^, \ \)i[^x^ ^«t«Q!^ ^ ^a 
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a cruel, hardening, embittering thing for a man to feel that no 
one loves him." 

— " Love — love I Have you two sage ones been discussing 
that folly? Now, may I have the honour to hear ? " 

"If Anne will talk; I have done speaking," said Mr. Har- 
per, as he gave Agatha his chair, and slowly moved away to 
the other circle. 

Thus, ever thus, he went from her, escaping the chance of 
either being wounded or healed. Agatha was nearly wild. 
With all her might she flung herself into conversation with 
Mr. Trenchard, and tried to conjugate that verb -- hitherto a 
mystery to her innocent mind — to flirt. She wished to make 
herself beautifully hateful — bewitchingly foul ; or rather she 
did not care what she made herself, if she only made Mm — 
who had now in her thoughts sank to the namelessness , which 

E roves that one name is mst filling up the whole world— made 
im stir from that mountain height of impassive calm — melted 
him into repentance — shook him into frenzied jealousy. Any- 
thing — anything — so that he no longer shomd stand before 
her like a serene Alp, which nothing human could disturb, and 
which — ah, in all her madness, she saw that but too clearly I 
— which had always such a heavenly light shining on its 
forehead — a purity " God-eiven," like his name. 

His name, which she had once so disliked, but which now 
caught a strange beauty. Lately, she had looked out its 
meaning in a list of Bible names : and many a time , the night 
before, she had said it to herselt, crying it out into the dark, 
until ite soft Hebrew vowels grew musical, and its holy Hebrew 
meaning grew divine. * * Nathanael — Nathanael — God-given,^^ 
Might he not indeed be a husband given unto her of God — to 
lead her in the right way, and make a true noble woman of 
her? such as a woman is always made by the love of, and the 
loving o^ a noble man. 

But these were sacred night-time thoughts, which vanished 
in the daylight, or only came in snatches and rifts, careering 
through the blackness that surrounded her. 

And still she talked to the fortunate Mr. Trenchard ; made 
herself more agreeable tiian she had ever believed possible. 
The elderly beau was fascinated, and even Mr. Dugdale turned 
from election-papers, to look at his fair sister-in-law with 
genuine admiration — now and then, noddm^ \.Q"^^jma ^ ^^"-^ 
to see what she thought of this ne^ ^^t ^^\.\\sA ^^\» ^^^'«^ 
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their country hemisphere. At which Mrs. Dngdale onee or 
twice pretended to be mightily jealous, until her nusband, witli 
his inconceivable sweet smile , his way of patting her knees 
with his big gentle hand, and the utterly inexpressible tone of 
his "Nay, now Missus" made matters quite straight, and 
plunged back into his politics. 

All this while Anne Valery sat in her arm-chair — speaking 
little, looking from one to the other of her guests with a 
wandering thoughtful eye, that, for once, noticed little the 
things around her, because her mental vision was afar off. — 
Whfther? 

And Marmaduke went on with his benevolent schemes for 
improving Dorsetshire and the world; and his Harrie had her 
dreams too — possibly about the advantage an M.P.'s interest 
might prove in future days to " the children ;" and the yoxuas 
couple, in all the whirl of their misery, still clung to hope and 
youth and life, so little of which way they had trod, and so 
much of which lay before them. No one thought of her who 
sat apart, looking smilingly on them all, but to whom they and 
the things surrounding tnem were day by day growing more 
dim — who was fading, fading, even while she smiled. 



CHAPTER XX. 

When, late at night, the party reached Kingcombe, it was 
resolved that the Harpers should remain there until morning. 
Agatha, worn out witn bodily fatigue and the great tension of 
her mind during so many hours, laid her head down on her 
pillow, closed her aching eyes, and never opened them till near 
upon broad noon. Then she found breakfast was long over in 
the early house of the Dugdales, and that Nathanael had left 
her and gone out some hours before. 

'*He would not let me come and wake you — he said you 
slept so heavily and looked so tired. Certamly, he is the very 
kindest husband ! Who ever would have believed that stiff, 
cold disagreeable Nathanael, who came home from America 
some months ago , puzzling us all , would have turned out so 
well. It is your ladyship's doing, I suppose." 

So ran on Mrs. Dugdale, nor noticed how beneath her 

words her sister-in-law wntTied,«ist\io\jL^\it\v^Y hadbeen sharp 

Bworda, Harrie was not a peiietT«A.m^ ^Qita»5i\ ^%^iJvJsisw\iag 
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alreadj discerned that, and thought, with a bitter smile, that 
it was well they were coming to nve at Kingcombe , ana that 
Mrs. Dugdale would be a very safe and amusing companion. 

" Now, what is to be done to-day? " said she. as she ate the 
breakfast which Hanie brought ner, and looked round the 
strange bed-room , which made her feel more bewildered than 
ever. So many phases, so many lives did she seem to have 
past through since she was married. 

" The west thing to be done , my dear, is to take you back 
to Kingcombe Holm, to do respectful to your papa-in-law. 
Very pimctilious is the Squire. If Nathanael had not ridden 
over there at some unearthly hour this morning, he never 
would have forgiven your not returning at night — the last 
night too, for I see your husband is determined to be settled at 
the cottage this evening." 

"Ah, that is welL Agatha breathed more freely. She 
was so glad to hide herself under any roof that was her own. 
And perhaps a vague thought crept up , that some time — not 
for days yet, but when she could oend her pride to soften him 
— when they were living quite alone together — - all might be 

fradually explained, nay, healed, between her and her hus- 
and. She was on the whole not sorry to go '* home." 

* * I see you two are quite agreed," laughed Harrie. " Mar- 
vellous union, Mrs. Locke Harper. You 11 be really a pattern 
couple soon, and throw Duke and me cruelly in the shade. 
Now, dress like lightning, and I'll drive you and the children 
over to grandpapa's. Most •likely we'll meet Pa and Natha- 
nael somewhere about the town." 

But, with the general vagueness of the Dugdale habits, that 
meeting did not arrive, nor was Mr. Harper any where to be 
seen. 

"I dare say he is at the cottage, where I was bid not to take 
you upon any account. Charming little mysteries, I suppose, 
attendant on bringing home the bride. Very nice. Heigh- 
ho ! I remember how happy I was when my poor dear Duke 
brought me home for the nrst time ! " 

"Where was that?" They were dashing over the moors, 
Agatha sitting rather silent, and Harriets tongue galloping as 
fast as Dunce, her steed. Little Brian was perched on his 
mother's knee, holding the reins — a baby Phaeton, though 
with small danger of setting the world ou fa^ — %.\.\fc'^s^\»\^s^. 
jet. 
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" Where was it, my dear? Why, to the same old house we 
live in, empty and gloomy then, though it's fall enough now. 
And I had been married — (hold your tongues, Fred and GusI 
you can't have the whip , sunpletons !) — married only three 
weeks, and it was queer coming back to mj native place : and 
my father was rather cross that I had married Duke at idl, and 

— I was foolish enough to cry." 

Here Harrie laugned, and gave Dunce a lash that quite 
discomposed his pony faculties , and made Brian scream with 
delight. 

"And what did your husband say?" 

" Say ? Nothing. He never speaks when he's vexed or 
hurt; only, a little while afterwards he came beside me, and 
said something about my being such a young girl, so gay- 
hearted and pretty — (ban ! — though I was pretty then) — too 
young, be said, to marry such an elderly man, &c., &c., &c." 

"And what did you say?" 

"Likewise nothmg. I just jumped on his knee , and took 
him round the neck , and — But that isn't of the slightest 
consequence to anybody. Tuts ! On with you, Dunce ! ' And 
Harrie leaned forward , her eyelashes glittering wet in spite of 
her fun. 

"I know I don't deserve him," she continued. " I never did. 
Nobody could. There are a lot of bad men in the world , but 
when a man is really good, there's hardly a woman alive that is 
good enough for him. And I'm not half good enough for Duke 

— but — 1 love him! That's all. • Bless thee, Brian! thee is 
Pa's own boy all over ! " 

And Harrie kissed the little fellow passionately, with some- 
thing more even than a mother's love. — Agatha could have 
liftea up her arms and shrieked with misery. 

It was a strange long day at Kingcombe Holm; many 
things to be arranged , many questions to be parried , many 
prying eyes to be avoided. But the general conclusion 
seemed to be, that this sudden movement was a mysterious 
,whim of Nathanael — and Nathanael was supposed by one- 
half of his family to be mightily prone to mysteries and 
whims. 

At length , when the day was nigh spent, and Agatha had 
dressed for the last of those formal dinners to which she had 
never been able quite to reconcile herself, she took refuge in 
Elizabeth's room. Thither she had of late absented herself; 
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there was something so formidable in the keenness of Eliza- 
beth's silent eyes. Hesitating before the door, she remembered 
when she haa last quitted it. It required all her bravery to 
cross the threshold once more. 

"Come in. I hear your foot, Agatha." There was no 
stepping back now. 

The same atmosphere of peace and sanctity pervading the 
pretty room; the same lights dancing through the painted 
window on the silk coverlet; the same face , wnich had all the 
colourless reality of death , without any of its ghastliness — a 
smiling repose , such as is seen only at the beginning and end 
of life s tumult — in the cradle and in the coffin. Its eflfect 
upon Agatha was instantaneous. Her trembling ceased; she 
stepped lightly, as one does in enterine a holy place. 

"Elizabeth ! " It seemed a beautiful name , a saint's name, 
and as such came ^uite naturally, though she had rarely before 
been so familiar with any one ot her new sisters. She kneeled 
down and kissed Elizabeth. 

" That is ri^ht. You are good to come. And where have 
you been, my little sister? I have not seen you for three days." 

"Is it so long?" 

" Yes — though it may seem longer to me here. You re- 
member you came and told me a long story about a Cornish 
miner. How did the tale end ? What, no answer ? " 

None. She tried to hide herself — crush herself into the 
very floor where she sat, out of reach of Elizabeth's eyes. 

" Ah, well, dear ! I shall not ask." 

" Perhaps my husband will tell you some day. Talk to mo 
of something else , Elizabeth. And oh I however I may look 
and speak, don't notice me. Let me feel that I need not make 
pretences with you." 

"You need not. Nothing that happens here goes beyond 
these four walls. Everybody tells me everythinff ." 

Elizabeth might well say this. There was uiat about her 
which made people fearless and free in their confidence; it 
did not seem like talking to a mortal woman, mixed up con- 
tinually in the affairs of life , but to one removed to a different 
sphere, where there was no chance of betrayal. Her room was 
a safe confessional, and she was a sort of general conscience 
in the house. 

"Everybody tells you everything," repeated Agatha. 
" Does my husband ? " 
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" Not yet ; at least not in words." 

" Then I will not. Only let me come here , and — ^" She 
covered her face, and for a few moments wept fully and freely, 
as one weeps before one's own heart and before God. .Then 
she dried her eyes, and the storm was over. 

Elizabeth only said, "Poor child —poor child. Wait!" 
But the one word struck like a sun-ray through darkness. 
No one ever "waited" but had some hopeful ending to wait 
for. 

" Now ," said Agatha , overcoming her weakness — " now 
let us talk. What have you been doing all day ? " 

" Little else than read this , and think over it. You know 
Frederick's hand, I see? He does not usually write such long 
letters, even to me. All is not right with him, I fear." 

"Indeed!" — and Agatha met unsuspiciously the keen 
look of Elizabeth. "Yet he is well and in the midst of 

gaieties; Mr. Trenchard said so yesterday. They met in 
aris." 

"Did they ? " Elizabeth lay musing for a good while ; then 
suddenly said , observing her young sister , "Agatha, you are 
listening? There's some one at the door?" 

It was Nathanael. Any one might have known that by the 
quick flush that swept over his wife's features. But when this 
passed she was again composed — not at all like the young 
creature who had wept by Elizabeth's couch. She merely 
acknowledged her husoand's presence , and leaving her place 
vacant for him, took up a booK. 

He said, "I did not know my wife was here. Were you 
and she talking? Shall I leave you?" 

Elizabeth smiled. " Then you must take your wife also, 
for I will not be the sundering of married people. But non- 
sense! Sit down both of you. We were speaking abont 
Frederick. Has he written to you ? " 

"No." 

"In this letter" — Nathanael's eyes fell on it and froze 
there — "he gives me no address. Agatha says he is living in 
Paris. Do you remember where ? " 

"I do not." 

" Perhaps your wife does." 

Agatha nad a useful memory for such things. She repeated 
the address given by Mr. Trenchard, exactly. 

"Good child! When I write I shall tell Frederick how 
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yon remembered him. But he has been equally mindful of 
you. He asks many questions , and seems very anxious about 
you.^' 

"Does he? He is very kind," said Agatha, somewhat 
moved. She felt all kindness deeply now. 

"He is kind,*' Miss Harper continued, thoughtfully. 
"When he was a boy, there never was a softer heart. Poor 
Frederick ! " And the name was uttered with a fondness that 
Agatha had never noticed in any other of Major Harper's 
family towards him. It led her to look sympathisingly towards 
Elizabeth. 

"Are you uneasy about him? Oh! I do hope nothing is 
wrong with poor Major Harper." And she almost forgot her 
own feelings in thinking how unbrotherly it was of Nathanael 
to sit there like a stone, saying nothing. Elizabeth also seemed 
hurt ; the elder brother was clearly her favourite — clung to as 
sisters cling, through good report and evil. She looked grate- 
fully at Agatha. 

"Thank you. You are a warm-hearted girl. But you 
ought to keep a warm heart for Frederick. You do not know 
how tenderly ne always speaks of you." 

Agatha coloured , she hardly knew why , except because 
she saw her husband start and look at her — one of tnose keen, 
quick looks that only last a moment. Under it she blushed 
still deeper — to very scarlet. 

Mr. Harper stood up. "I think, Elizabeth, we must go 
now. Agatha shall come to you again in a day or two — and 
you and she can then talk over both your sisterly loves for 
Frederick." 

He spoke lightly, but Agatha heard a jarring tone — she 
was growing so familiar with his every tone now. Why did 
he thus speak, thus look, whenever she uttered or listened to 
his brother's name? Could it be possible that Emma had told 
him — No , she threw that thought from her in scorn — the 
scorn with which she had once met the insinuation that she 
had been " in love" with Major Harper. Emma could not have 
been so foolish , so wicked , or, if she had , any manly honour, 
any honest pride , would have made Nathanael speak of it be- 
fore their marriage. Since, she felt certain that Mr. Harper 
had not interchanged a single word alone with Mrs. Thorny- 
croft. 

In disgust and shame that her vanity— oh ! not vanity, but 
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a feeling that , holy as it was , her proud heart still denied — 
had led her to form the suspicion , Agatha cast it from her. 
She, who had no secrets , no jealousies , felt it to be impossible 
that Nathanael should bury within his breast that foul thing 

— a secret jealousy of his brother. 

Especially now, when it seemed as if his love itself were 
dying or dead-;- when on quitting Elizabeth's room, he walked 
with her, silent, or makiog smooth brief speeches, as he would 
to any other lady— any lady he had met tot the first time, and 
was nanding courteously down to dinner. Her heart boiled 
within her ! Was she to pour it out before him in complaint — 
repentance? Was she to accuse him of jealousy , and be met 
with a calm contemptuous smile? — to betray the growing 
passion of her heart , in order to light up the few stray embers 
that mi^ht yet be lingering feebly m his ? Never ! She walked 
on haugntily, carelessly, dumb. 

The evening slid on , hardly noticed by her. Night came ; 
when, after many ceremonious family adieux, which she re- 
sponded to without ever hearing — after one frantic rushalonff 
the dim passages to Elizabeth's door, where she drew back and 
left the tearffl good-bye unspoken , for he was standing there 

— after all this the Squire put her into the family coach, with 
Mrs. Dugdale at her side and Nathanael opposite. Bidding 
her farewell, the old man gave, with less stateliness than tender- 
ness, his fatherly blessing upon her and her new home. They 
reached it. Again she laia her head upon a strange pillow in 
a strange room, and slept, as she always did when very 
wretched, the heavy, stupitying sleep which lasts from night till 
morning — deadening all care , but making the waking like 
that of one waking in a tomb. 

Agatha woke with the sunshine full in her eyes, and the 
early church-bells ringing. 

" Oh , where am I? What day is this? Where is my hus- 
band?" 

The'newmaid, Nathanael's foster-sister, was standing by, 
smiling all respectful civilities , informing her in broad Dorset 
that it was Sunday^ time for "missus" to get up, and that 
" master" was walking in the garden. 

They "mistress" and "master," head and guide of their 
own household! — they, two young creatures, who so little 
time ago had been a youth and a girl, each floating adrift on 
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life, without duties or ties. It had seemed veiy strange , very 
solemn, under any circumstances, but now — 

"God help me, poor helpless child that I am! Oh, what 
shall 1 do?" 

Such was the inward sob of Agatha's heart. She almost 
wished that she could have turned her face again on the pillow, 
and slept there safely fc-r eternity. 

But the matin church-bells ceased — it was nine o'clock. 
She must rise , and appear below for the first time as mistress 
in her own house. Also , she remembered faintly something 
which Mrs. Dugdale had said about the custom at Ringcombe 
— an irrefrangible law of country etiquette — of a bride's 
going to church for the first time, ceremoniously, in bridal 
dress. And no sooner had she descended — wrapped in the 
first morning-frock she could lay her hands upon, than Harrie 
entered. 

"So — I am your first visitor you see. Many welcomes to 
your new home ! And may it prove as happy, as merry — and 
some day, as full — as ours. Bless you, my dear little sister ! '* 

She pressed Agatha in her arms with more feeling than 
Harrie usually showed. But, for Agatha's salvation, or she 
would have burst into sobs , it was only momentary. 

"Come, no sentiment! Call inKathanael, and eat your 
breakfast quickly, you atrociously lazy folks! Don't you 
know you have only naif an hour , and you mttbt go to church, 
or all Kingcombe would be talking." 

"I meant to go — I shall be ready in two minutes. " 

" My patience ! ready — in such a gown ! Come here, Na-' 
thanael. Are you aware it's indispensable for your wife to ap- 
pear at church in wedding costume , just as she did on that 
blissful day, when — " 

" Hush ! 111 do anything you like, only hush ! " whispered 
Agatha. Harrie laughed, and said something about "spar- 
ing her blushes." There were none to spare — she was as pale 
as death. What, appear before her husband, dressed as on 
the morning when if not altogether a happy bride, she at least 
had the hope of making her bridegroom happv, and the com- 
fort of believing that he loved her and woula love her always ! 
The mere thought of this sent a coldness through all her 
frame. 

Nathanaelsaid, "Ton told me this before, Harriet. It is 
an idle custom; but neither my wife nor myself would wish to 
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go against the world, or the ways of our own people. Arrange 
it, as Agatha says, according as you like/' 

He had then heard her whisper — he had seenherpaleness^ 
How had he interpreted both? 

The church-bells began to ring again, and Harrie pre- 
pared to vanish, though not until she had dressed Agatha, 
scanned her from top to toe, vowed the bonnet did not become 
her a bit , and that she looked as white as if she were again 
about to go through the formidable marriage-service. 

"A sad pity I — because to-dav you'll be looked at a ^reat 
deal more than the clergyman. We are a terribly inauisitiYe 
town ; and weddings are scarce at Kingcombe. — Take your 
wife, Nathanael. There you go — a very handsome, inter- 
esting young couple. Nay, don't cheat the townsiolk by 
taking the garden way." 

" Do , pray ? " entreated Agatha of her husband. " Don't 
let the people see us." 

"You foolish child!" cried Harrie, as she made herself 
invisible through the front- door, throwing back her last words 
as an unconscious parting sting. "Folks will think you are 
ashamed of your husband." 

Agatha took no notice , nor did Nathanael. Silently they 
walked to church , the garden way , which led them out op- 
posite the eastern door. Entering with his wife on his arm, his 
bare head erect, though the eyes were lowered, his whole face 
still and steadfast, but looking much older since his marriage. 
— Mr. Harper was a man of whom no one need be ashamed. 
His wife glanced at him, and, in spite of all her sorrow, walked 
proudly up the aisle — prouder far than on her wedding-day. 
She never thought of herself or of the people looking at her. 
And — Heaven forgive her, poor child ! — for the moment she 
never thought of Whose temple she was entering, until the 
clergyman's serious voice arose, proclaiming those "sacrifices" 
which are "a broken spirit." Then her spirit sank down 
broken within her, and imder her thick white veil , and upon 
her white velvet bridal Prayer-book, fell tears, many and 
bitter. The poorest charity-girl that stared at her from the 
gallery would not that day have envied the bride. 

Service over, out of the church they went as they had 
come, arm-in-arm; the congregation holding back; all 
watching, but from some mysterious etiquette which must be 
left to the Kingcombe-ites to elucidate, no one venturing to 
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speak to Mr. and Mrs. Locke Harper. The Squire's house- 
hold did not attend this church, nor theDugdales either; so 
that the young people walked home without speaking to a soul, 
and scarcely to each other. Thev were both very ffrave. A 
word , perhaps , from either would have unlocked a heart- 
flood ; but the word was not spoken. They met at the gate of 
the cottage Mrs. Dugdale and her boys. Soon all the solemn 
influences of the temple passed away. They were in the world 
once more — the hard, bitter, erring world. 

" We are come in to see Auntie Agatha and Uncle Natha- 
nael," said Harrie, as the children stood rather awe-struck by 
Mrs. Harper's dazzling appearance. "And we are going to 
take both back with us for dinner , as you promised. Early 
country dinner, my dear, which can't by any means be eaten 
in those fine clothes." 

" I will take them oflF." And her foot was on the stairs. 

" Stay ; don't you see your husband looking at you. Let 
me look too — we are never likely to see you dressed as a bride 
again." 

Agatha paused , but Mr. Harper had already turned away. 
His ^aze — would she had seen it! but she did not — was 
endea. 

She ran up-stairs , she looked in the glass once more at the 
vision which, from the age of childhood, almost every girl 
beholds herself in fancy — the dazzling white silk , orange- 
flawers , and lace , trappings of a day , never to be a^ain worn. 
Then she tore them off, wildly — desperately; wishing one 
minute that she could bury them in the earth out of her sight, 
and again wrapping them up tenderly , as we wrap up clothes 
that are now nothmg but empty garments, from wnich the 
form that filled them has vanisned evermore. 

Afterwards she dressed herself in ordinary matronly garb, 
and came down with matronly aspect to Harry and the little 
boys. 

A mid-day country dinner, eaten in peace and quietness, 
where people keep Sunday in Christian fashion — at least ex- 
ternally — where no visitors come in , and no gay evening re- 
unions put an unholy close to the holy day j when the father 
of the family gathers his children round him mthe long, sleepy 
afternoons , or takes a walk with them in the summer- twilight 
while all the neighbours are safe in church; after which, as a 
great treat, the elder ones sit up to supper, and the little ones 
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are pat to bed by mamma's own hands; then pleasant wear- 
iness, perhaps some brief evening prayer, sincere without 
cant — the household separates — the house darkens — and 
the day of rest ends. 

This was the way they kept Sunday at the Dugdales'. It 
was something new to Agatha, and she liked it much. She 
threw herself into the domestic ways as if she had been used to 
them all her life, and specially made herself popular with the 
father and the Uttle ones. Marmaduke looked benevolently 
upon his sister-in-law, seemed quite to forget she was "a 
young lady,'* and even was heard to call her "my child" four 
times, — at which she was very pleased and proud. Over and 
over again, with youth's wild thirst to be happy, she tried to 
forget the weight on her life, and plunge into a temporary 
gaiety. Sometimes she «ven caught herself laughing outright, 
as she played with the children ; for no one can be miserable 
always , especially at nineteen. But whenever she looked up, 
or was silent, or paused to think, the image of her husband 
came Uke a cloud between her and her mirth. No — she never 
could be reallv happy. 

Nathanael was all day very quiet and abstracted. He did 
not romp with his little nephews, and only smiled when Harrie 
teased him for this unusual omission of avuncular privilege. 
Once , Agatha saw him sitting with the youngest little girl fast 
asleep against his shoulder, he looking over her baby-curls 
with a pensive, troubled eye, an eye which seemed gazing 
into the future to find there — nothine ! A strange thriU quiv- 
ered through Agatha's heart to see mm so sittmg with that 
child. 

After tea Mrs. Dugdale proposed turning out of doors all 
the masculinehalf of tne family, except the mfant Brian, be- 
fore whom loomed the terrific prospect of bed. So off they 
started. Gus being seen to snatch frantically at Pa's hand, and 
Fred, sublime in nis first jacket, walking alongside with an 
air and grace worthy of the uncle whose name he bore. 

" There they so" cried Mrs. Dugdale , looking fondly af- 
ter them. " Not bad-looking lads either , considering that Pa 
isn't exactly a beauty. But pshaw! what does that signify? 
I think my Duke's the very nicest face* I know. Don^ you, 
Agatha?" 

Agatha warmly acquiesced. She had entirely got over the 
£iiBt impression of Duke's plaVnneBa, Ajc^^ txi^x^q^^x ^^ ^^a 
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learning day bv day that mysterious secret which individualises 
one face out of all the world, and makes its very deficiencies 
more lovely than any other features' charm. She could fully 
sympathise with Harrie's harmless weakness , and agreed — 
looking at Brian, who in fact strongly resembled his father, 
angelicised into childhood, keeping the same beautiful expres- 
sion, which needed no change — that if Mrl Du^dale's sons 
grew up like him in all points the world would be none the 
worse , but a great deal the better. 

Thus talking — which little Brian seemed actually to un- 
derstand , for he stood at her knee gazing up with miracu- 
lously merry eyes — Agatha watched her sister-in-law's Sun- 
day duty, religiously performed , of putting the younger two 
to oed, while tne nurses went to church, or took walks with 
their sweethearts. For, as Harrie sagely observed, ***the 
maidens,' as we call them in Dorsetshire , 'the maidens' will 
fall in love as well as we." 

So chattering merrily — while she dashed water over Miss 
Baby's white, round limbs, and let Brian caper wildly about 
the nursery, clad in all sorts of half-costumes , or no costume 
at all — Mrs. Dugdale initiated Agatha into various arcana 
belonffing to motherhood and mistress-of-a-family-hood. The 
other listened eagerly, so eagerly that she could nave laughed 
at herself, remembering what sne was six months before. To 
think that to-morrow she must begin her house-keeping — she, 
who knew no more of such things than a child ! She snatched 
at all sorts of knowledge, talked over butchers, and bakers, 




have to make comfortable." That thought sanctified and 
beautified all. 

"You are quite right, my dear," said Harrie, pausing in 
her walk up and down, patting and singing to Baby, who 
stared with open eyes over her shoulder, and obstinately de- 
clined going to sleep. "You will turn out a notable woman, 
I see. It's a curious and melancholy fact, v^hich we don't 
ever learn till we are married , that all the love in the world is 
thrown away upon a man unless you make him comfortable at 
home. A neat house and a creditable dinner every day go 
more to his heart than all the 8entimftiit«\^<erq^Nl\QrDL^^xiu^'ass^ 
^ive. It's all very well for a mam iaYo^^ \»^i??^^x^wl'ssi'''*»» ^^^ 
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Sosies, and kisses and blisses, but after he is married he 
early likes to be comfortable." 
Agatha was silent for a moment, hardly venturing to be- 
lieve, and yet afraid she must. "I heard Miss Valery once 
say tnat no man's love after marriage is exactly as it was be- 
fore it ; that the thing attained soon loses it preciousness, and 
that the wife has to assume a new character, and win another 
kind of love. I wonder if this is true. I wonder" — and sud- 
denly she changed her seriousness for the tone of raillery she 
always used with HarrieDuffdale — "I wonder whether our 
husbands adore us first, and afterwards expect us to adore 
them.*' 

" So they do ; I assure you they do ! And a pretty amount 
of adoring and waiting upon your husband will require. I 
wouldn't ror the whole universe have my Duke such an awfully 
exacting, particular, provoking, disagreeably good, or inex- 
plicably naughty animal as my brother Nathanael." 

" Mrs. Dugdale ! " Agatha hardly knew whether to laugh 
or to be indignant. She only knew that she felt ready to 
spring up like a chained tigress when anybody said a word 
against Mr. Harper. 

" There now, don't waken the baby. Keep yourself quiet, 
do. See, there's its husband coming down the street to com- 
fort it. He is lookinff up here, too. Rundown, do'ee now; 
and if she'll be a good girl she shall have the neatest house- 
hold and the best husband in Kingcombe — always excepting 
mine." 

Agatha did not run down ; but she leant over the landing, 
and heard the footsteps and voices in the hall — steps ana 
voices which always seem to put new life into a house where 
its ruler is dear to the hearts of wife and children. Troubled 
as she was — laden with even a new weight since the talk with 
Mrs. Dugdale — Agatha listened, and felt that in spite of all, 
the house seemed brighter for the entrance of her husband. 
She tried to catch what he was saying, but only heard the 
voice of Mr. Dugdale. 

"Of course, as you say, it's necessary. But really to- 
morrow — so soon — and for such a long time too ! Couldn't 
both go together ? " 

Nathanael made some inaudible reply. 

" To be sure, you know best. But — poor young thing I — 
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I wonder what my Harrie would have said to me. Poor, pretty 
Kttle thing!" 

The words, the manner, startled Agatha; she could not 
make them out. She descended, looking alarmed, uneasy — 
a look .which did not wear off all the rest of the evening. In 
leaving she wondered why Mr. Dugdale woke from his dreami- 
ness to bid her good-night with a fatherly air, addressing her 
more than once by his superlative of kindness, "My child." 
When she took her husband's arm to go out of the lighted hall 
into the night, Agatha trembled, as if something were going 
to happen — she knew not what. 

The street was veiy dark, for Kingcombe people were 
economisers in gas; and besides kept such primitive hours, 
that at ten o'clock you might walk fiom one end of the town 
to the other and not see a light in any house. There was not 
a soul abroad except these two, and their feet echoed loudly 
along the pavement. At first Agatha, blinded by coming out 
of light into darkness, saw nothing, but stumbled on, cUng- 
ing tightly to her husband. At length she perceived where- 
abouts they were — the black , quaintly-gabled houses , the 
market-cross, and, far above the sleepy town and its deserted 
streets, the bright, wonderfully brignt stars. 

Agatha took comfort when she saw the stars. 

"Have we far to go? I am rather tired," she said to her 
husband, chiefly for the sake of saying something. 

"Tired, are you? Then you must have a quiet day to- 
morrow. It will be very quiet, I doubt not ; " and he sighed. 

" Why so? What is to be done to-morrow? Shall you have 
to ride over to Thornhurst?" 

"No; I saw Anne Valery yesterday. I shall not see her 
again for a good while." 

"Indeed!" 

" There is business requiring me in Cornwall. To-morrow 
I am going away." 

" Going away ! " The words were little more than a sigh. 
She felt all cold and numb, for the moment Then a sudden 
flood of the old impetuous pride came over her. Going away ! 
Leaving his young wife ! Leaving her alone in her new home 
— alone the second day, to be wondered at, and pointed at, 
and pitied ! Perhaps he did it to humble and punish her. It 
was cruel — cruel 1 And again the demon or angel — which 
Agatha's Husband, l6 
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took such various forms that she hardly knew the true one — 
rose up rampant within her. 

"Mr. Harper, this is sudden — will look strange. You 
ought to have told me before." 

" I did not know it myself until last night. That my going 
to Cornwall is necessary, on business grounds, I have already 
made clear to Marmaduke. He will tell his wife, and Harriet 
will tell all the world. I have so arranged that you will have 
no difficulty of any kind. This house will go on as usual, or 
you can visit at Thornhurst and at my father's. There will 
be no loss to you of anything or anyboay — except one, whose 
absence must be welcome." 

" Welcome! " she repeated, in an accent of bitter scorn. 

" You said so yourself. Hush! do not say it again. When 
we part, let it be in peace!" 

He spoke in a smothered, exhausted voice, and holding the 
gate open for her to pass, leaned upon it as if he could hardly 
stand. But Agatha perceived notning — she was dizzy and 
blind. 

" Peace? " she repeated, driven mad by the mockery of the 
word. She saw the door half-open, the warm light glimmering 
within the hall — so soft — so home-like. The torture was too 
strong — her senses began to give way. 

Without knowing what she did, without any settled pur- 
pose except to escape from the misery of that sight, Agatha 
pushed her husband from her, turned and fled — fled any- 
where, no matter where, so that it was into night and dark- 
ness, away from her home and from him. 

She did not know the way ; she only knew that she ran up 
one street and down another like the wind. Her state of mind 
was bordering on insanity. At length she paused from sheer 
exhaustion, and leaned against a doorway — like any poor 
outraged homeless wretch. 

The good man of the house came softly out to look up into 
the quiet night before he bolted his door. He stood musing, 
contemplating the stars. It was a minute or more before he 
noticed the bowed human form beside him. When he did, 
there was no mistaking the compassionate voice. 

"Eh, poor soul! What's wrong wi'ee?" 

Agatha sprang up with a cry. There were two standing 
byber, from whose presence ahe'V'iOAAA. ^«*.^^\iw^^\^3Ja.to the 
world's end — Mr. Dugdale and \x^t \j»&\iwA, 'YV^ ovia ^^^ 
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mained petrified with astonishment — the other said but three 
words, in a dull mechanical voice, as if every feeling had been 
struck out of the man by some thunderbolt of doom. 

"Agatha, come home." 

Again she tried to burst from him and fly, but her arm was 
caught, and Marmaduke Dugdale's grave look — the look he 
fixed upon his own children when they erred, constraining 
them always into repentance and goodness — was reading: her 
inmost soul. ^6 & 

" Go home, poor child! TU not tell of you or him. Go home 
with your husband." 

She felt her hand laid, or grasped — she knew not which 
— in that of Nathanael; who held it with invincible firmness. 
There was no resisting that clasp. She rose up and followed 
him as if led by an invisible chain. Her madness had passed, 
and left only a dull indifference to everything. The die was 
cast ; she had laid open the miseries of their home, had dis- 
graced him and herself before the world. It signified little 
where she went or what she did; they were utterly separated 
now. 

Without again speaking, or taking notice of Mr. Dugdale, 
she suffered Nathanael to lead her away, passing swiftly down 
the silent streets. Neither husband nor wife uttered a single 
word. 

The moment she entered the house she walked up-stairs, 
slowly, that he might not see her tottering; went into her own 
room, and locked ner door with a loud, fierce turning of the 
key, that seemed to shriek as it turned. 

There for almost an hour, she sat motionless. The maid, 
half asleep, came to the door with a light, but Agatha bade 
her set it down, and sat in the dark. Dark — altogether 
dark, within and without; with no hope or repentance, or 
even the heroism of suffering; wrathful, sullen, miserable; 
wronged — yet conscious that she had sinned as much as she 
was sinned against; seeing her husband and herself stand as 
it were on either edge of a black gulf, hourly widening, yet 
neither having strength to plunge it to the other's side. 

Here she sat, upright and still, body and soul wrapped in 
a leaden, shroud-like darkness, until gradually a stupor pos- 
sessed her brain. 

^'lam 80 tired,** she murmiired, "1 mvjkaX, ^^ \.Ck ^^^* ^^^ 
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will not leave till to-morrow. But it does not signify. Nothing 
signifies. I must go to sleep.'' 

She unlocked the door and drew in the candle, flaring in 
its socket. She had to press her fingers on her eyeballs be- 
fore they could bear the light, all was so very dark. She 
knotted her hair up anyhow, took off her clothes, and crept 
to bed, almost as if she were creeping to her tomb. The 
fragment of candle went out, sinking instantaneously, like a 
som quenched out of existence, and all was total darkness. In 
that darkness a heavy hand seemed to lay itself on Agatha's 
brain, and press down her eyelids. Scarcely two minutes 
after, she was asleep. 

Hour after hour of the night went by, and there was not a 
sound, not a breath in the room. The late moon rose , and 
gave a little glimmer of light through the curtains. Now and 
uien there was a faint noise of some one moving in the house, 
but Agatha never stirred. She slept heavily, as some people 
invariably sleep under the pressure of great pain. 

Towards morning, when moonlight and dawn were melted 
together, and the room was growing light enough to discern 
faces, there was a step at the door, and a ray flashing through 
the opening, for Agatha had left it ajar. 

Nathanael set down the candle outside and came in softly. 
He was dressed for a journey — evidently just ready to start. 
He looked very ill, sleepless, and worn. 

Standing a minute at the door, he listened to his wife*s 
breathing, low and regular as that of a child. Nature and 
repose had soothed her; she slept now as quietly and health- 
fully as if she had never known trouble. Her husband crept 
across the room very carefully, and remained watching her. 
Oh ! the contrast between the one who watched and the one 
who slept! 

At farst he stood perfectly upright, rigid, and motionless. 
Then his hands twisted themselves together, and his eyes 
grew hot, bursting. His lips moved as in speaking, though 
with never a sound. It was the dumbness — the choking 
dumbness of that emotion which made it so terrible. Such 
silence could not last — he seemed to feel it could not — and 
so moved backward out of hearing. There he stood for a 
little while, leaning against the wall, his hand bound tightly 
over his forehead, and sighing , so biUeiVy ft\^\\m^l — that 
ffosp which bursta from men who bav^ no \.^%xa. 
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At length he became calmer, but still stood without the 
door. He even moved the candle farther off, as though afraid 
its glare might disturb the sleeper — forgetful that the room 
was now growing all bright with daybreflc. At this moment 
the clock striking in the hall below made him start. 

Hastily he took out a paper that he had hid somewhere 
about him. . It was in his own handwriting , all sealed and en- 
dorsed, "Not to be opened except in case of my death." 
Nevertneless he tore it open — tore likewise an under-cover 
addressed to his wife, and began to read : 

"/ know you never loved me. From something I overheard on 
our marriage-day — from other words afterwards let fall in anger 
by my brother, I also know that you loved — ** 

fle crushed the paper, his eves seeming literally to flame. 
Then all the fury died out of them , and left nothing but 
tenderness. He listened for the soft breathing within — soft 
and pure. 

" No ! " he murmured. "I will not leave her honour to the 
chance of written words. No other human being must ever 
know what I knew. If I live , it is not worse than it was be- 
fore ; and should any harm come to me , let her think I died in 
ignorance. Better so." 

He tore the paper into small strips , and deliberately burnt 
them one by one in the candle, making a little pile of the ashes, 
but afterwards scattering them about the fire-place. Then 
putting out the light — for the house was now filled with the 
soft grey dawn — Nathanael stepped once more into his wife's 
room. ' 

And still she was sleeping — sleeping at the very crisis of 
her fate. Her face was composed and sweet, though ner hands 
were still clenched, and one of them almost buried in her loose 
hair. 

Her husband stood and looked at her , trying long to keep 
himself firm and self-restrained, as though she were aware of 
his presence. But at last the holy helplessness of sleep subdued 
him. From standing upright be sans gradually down — down 
— till he was crouchmg on his knees. Shudder over shudder 
came over him — sigh after sigh rose up , and was smothered 
again in his breast. At last even the strong man's strength 
gave way, and there fell a heavy, silent, burning rain» 

And all the while the wife alept , aafii xkK^^x ^tasw \tfi^\iRk 
loved berl 
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After a while this ceased. Nathanael opened his eyes and 
tried to look once more calmly on his wife. She stirred a little 
in sleep, and began to smile — a ver^ soft, meek, innocent 
smile, that softened her lips into infantine sweetness. She 
was again Agatha, the merry Agatha , as she had been when 
he first saw her, before he wooed her , and shook her roughly 
from her girlish calm into all the struggles of life. He could 
have cursed himself — and yet — yet he loved her ! 

Kneeling, he put his arm softly over her. Another moment 
and he would have yielded to the frantic impulse, and snatched 
her to his heart for one — just one embrace — heedless of her 
waking. But how would she wake? only to hate and re- 
proach him. He had better leave her thus, and carry away 
m his remembrance that picture of peace, which blotted out 
all her bitter words , all her cruel want of love — made him 
forget everything except that she had been the wife of his 
bosom and his first love. 

He drew back his arm , gradually and noiselessly. He did 
not attempt to kiss her, not even her hand, lest he should 
disturb her; but kneeling, laid his head on the pillow by 
hers, and pressed his lips to her hair. 

"I am glad she sleeps — yes, very glad ! She is quite con- 
tent now , she will be quite happy wnen 1 am gone. God love 
thee and take care of thee — my darling — my Agatha." 

Kissing her hair once again, he rose up, and went away. 

As he departed, the first sunbeam came in and danced 
upon the bed. showing Agatha fast sleeping, sleeping still. 
She never wote until it had been broad day for a long time, 
and the sun creeping over her pillow struck her eyes. 

Then she started up with a loud cry — she had been 
dreaming. Tears were wet upon her cheek. She called wildly 
for her husband. It was too late. 

He had been gone at least three hours. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

"Mrs. Harper — Missus — there's a carriage at the door." 

" Say I am not at home." 

She had given the same sullen answer to every visitor for 
four weekSf shutting herself up in a\.eni ^^c\\v^\syji^ dfttermined 
that, whatever cruel commentB t\iey loa.^^, >i)!aa\ife\^s^wx^^^^ 
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should have no power of spying into the mystery of "that 

Eoor Mrs. Locke Harper who didnot live happy with her hus- 
and.'* For so she felt sure had been the result of that fatal 
betrayal to her brother-in-law. Since, as Harrie had once 
said, " Duke never could keep a secret in his life ! " But even 
his own wife could not thoroughly fathom the good heart of 
Marmaduke Dugdale. 

"Not at home?" repeated Dorcas, who had been very 
faithful to her young mistress. "Not when it's Miss Valery, 
who has been so ill? Oh, Missus, do'ee see Miss Valery. 

Mrs. Harper hesitated, and during that time her visitor 
entered uninvited. 

"So, Agatha, as you did not come to see me, I have come 
at last to see you." 

"I am sorry — ** 

"What, to see me?" said Anne, smiling. But the voice 
was weak, and the smile had a sickly beauty. Agatha was 
struck by a change, slight, yet perceptible , which had come 
over Miss Valery. 

"I hear you have been ill — will you take the arm-chair? 
Are you better today ? " 

"Oh yes," returned Anne, briefly; she was never much in 
the habit of talking about herself. "But you, mv dear, how 
have you been this long time ? Come and let me look at you." 

"It is not worth while. Never mind me. Talk of some- 
thing else." 

* * Of your husband, then. When did you hear from him ? " 

"Last week." 

"And is he quite well? Will you give a message to him 
from me when you write again?" 

"I never write." 

Miss Valery looked surprised, pained. Evidently to her 
sick room had reached the vaguest possible hints of what had 
happened. Or else Anne must have refused to hear or credit 
what she was persuaded was an impossible falsehood. In all 
good hearts scandal unrepented , unbelieved , dies a natural 
death. 

To Mrs. Harper's brief, sharp sentence there was no reply ; 
her guest turned to other topics. 

" Harriet Dugdale comes home to-morrow. It is not often 
she takes it into her head to pay a t\a^^ '^^'sksS ^i>N»S2twsi. 
home. You must have missed aet a ^oo^ ^^^^ 
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; "No, I did not. I have never been outside the garden." 

"Was that quite right, my dear? And your sisters-in- 
law complain bittterly that you will not go to Kingcombe 
Holm." 

" They should have taken more trouble in coming to ask 
me.** 

" Nay, in this world we should not judge too harshly. We 
cannot see into any one*s motives. There may have been 
reasons. I know tne Squire has not been at all well; and 
Ma,ry has spent her whole time in watching him, and in coming 
to Thomhurst to nurse me." 

" Have you been so very ill, then? I wish — I wish — " 

" That you also had come to see me? Well, you will come 
now. Not to-day; for I am going to use this lovely autumn 
morning in taking a journey.*' 

"Whither?" 

" To Weymouth, opposite the Isle of Portland.'* 

After this answer both were silent. Agatha was thinking 
of the night when her husband rode to Weymouth. Anne was 
thinking — of what? 

At length she put her thoughts aside , and turned to watch 
the young wife, wno had fallen into a sullen, absent mood. 

* * Does your house please you, Agatha ? It is very pretty, 
I think." 

" Yes , very. I do not complain. Would you like to look 
over it? Or shall I give you some cake and wine? That is the 
fashion, I believe, when a visitor first comes to see a bride in 
her new home." 

The bitterness , the sarcasm of her manner were pitiful to 
see. Anne Valery watched her, sadly, yet not hopelessly. 
There was in the calm of that pale face a clearness of vision 
which pierced through many human darknesses to the light 
behind. 

She only said, "Thank you, I will take some winer I 
like to keep up igood old customs ," — and waited while Mrs. 
Harper, with a quick excited manner, and a countenance that 
changed momentarily, did the first honours of her household. 
So sad it was to see her doing it all alone ! More widow-l^e 
than bride-like. 

As she came up with the wine-glass , Miss Valery caught 
her band, holding it firmly in de^aatft oi k^"a.>iJMC^^\\^\vt ewrt 
togethree. 
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"Wait a minute for my good wishes to the bride. May 
Grod bless you! Not with £)rtuiie , which is oftentimes only a 
curse — " 

" That is true," muttered Agatha, bitterly. 

**Not with perfect freedom fiom care, for that is impossible, 
or, if possible, would not be good for you. Every one of us 
must bear our own burden ; and we can bear it , if we lore one 
another." 

Agatha's lips were set together. 

"If," continued Anne, nrmly — "If we love any one with 
sincerity and faithfulness, we are sure to reap our reward some 
time. If any love us , and we believe it and trust them , they 
are sure to come out clear from all clouds , our own beloved, 
true to the end. Therefore, Agatha, above all blessings, may 
God bless vou with love ! May you be happy in your husband, 
and make him happy! May you live to see your home merry 
and full — not silent! — may you die among your children 
and your own people — not alone ! " 

The sudden^ solemnity of this blessing, enhanced by the 
feebleness of the voice that uttered it, awoke strange emotions 
in Agatha. She threw herself on her knees by the arm-chair, 
where Anne lay back — now faint and pale. 

"Oh, if you had been near me — if I had known you 
always, and you had brought me up, and made a good woman 
of me." 

"Perhaps I ought," murmured Anne, thoughtfully. " But, 
just then, it wouldnave been so hard — so hard ! " 

"What are you saying? Say it again. All your words are 
good words. Tell me." 

" Nothing, dear. Except" — here Miss Valery raised her- 
self with a sudden eflPort mental and bodily — "Agatha, will 
you go with me to Weymouth? " 

"if you like. Anywhere to be with you. I am sick of 
myself." 

" We all are at times , especially when we are young, and 
do not quite understand ourselves or others. The feeling 
passes away. But as to Weymouth — do you still dislike to 
go near the sea?" 

"Yes — no! I will try to bear it ; I think I could, by your 
side. And you shall not ^o alone on any account." 

"Thank you," said Anne, talKm^ \ifcT V'mA, "^^ ^^^'^ 
went 
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An innocent line of railway darted past Kingcombe, in the 
yain hope of waking that somnolent town. It was a pleasant 
whirl across the usual breezy flats of moorland , by some mea- 
dows where a network of serpentine streams flashed in the sun. 
Agatha felt more like her own self ; with her, thespirit of Na- 
ture was always an exorciser of internal demons ; and Anne^s 
conversation aided the beneficent work. 

At Dorchester they took a carriage, and drove across the 
country to Weymouth. 

"Are you not getting weary? you looked so but lately," 
said Agatha to Miss Valery. 

** Not at all, I feel strong now." Her eyes and cheeks wei^e 
indeed very bright; she leaned forward and gazed eagerly 
around. 

" This Weymouth seems familiar to you. Miss Valery?" 

"Yes ; we used to come here every summer — Mr. and Mrs. 
Harper and the children and I, until she died. She was as 
good as a mother, or elder sister — " here Anne hesitated, but 
repeated the words — "like an elder sister — to me. We were 
all very happy in those times. It is a great blessing, Agatha, 
to have had a happy childhood. Where did you spend 
yours?" 

Agatha looked uneasy. " Chiefly in London — I told you." 

"But before then, when you were a very little ffirl?" 

" I do not know. Don't let us talk about that. 

"Not if you do not wish it." Anne's eyes, which had 
watched her closely, turned away, and after a few minutes 
were riveted on a line of blue sea sweeping round a distant 
headland, and curving off to the horizon. As she looked she 
became very pale, and shivered.^ Agatha hardly noticed her, 
being so busy examining the new regions into which they now 
entered — the ordinary High-street of an ordinary country 
town. The sea view had vanished. 

Suddenly the carriage turned a corner, and they burst upon 
the shore of Weymouth Bay. A great, blue , ghttering bay, 
with two white headlands shuttiYig it in; the tide running 
high , the waves dashing themselves furiously against the sea- 
wall of the esplanade , breaking into showers of spray, and 
curling back into the foaming whirl below. 

Agatha started, and put her hands before her eyes. "I 
know that sight — 1 remembex tYvsA. aoMTkii. 0\il yrkere is this 
place ? why did you bring me \iete*i'' 
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At this cry Miss Valery , roused from her momentary fit of 
abstraction, took hold of Agatha's hand. The girl was 
trembling violently. 

"My dear, I did not expect this, or you should not have 
come here. This is Weymouth. Now do you remember? " 

"How should I? Was I ever here be&re?" She peered 
from under her hand at the sparkling sea. " No , it is not like 
that sea; it is too bright. Yet I hear the same roll against 
the same wall. It is very foolish, but I wish we comd get 
away."^ 

" Presently," said Anne's soothing voice. " We must drive 
along this shore, and then we will get out at an inn I know, 
and rest." 

Her manner, her expression, as she fixed her eyes full upon 
her, struck Agatha with an indescribable feeling. She looked 
eagerly at Miss Valery, trying to read in that worn face some 
likeness to the one which had impressed her childish memory 
with almost angelic beauty. 

" Tell me — you say you have been often here — did you 
ever one stormj^ dav follow a ship that was outward bound? 
You were in a little Doat, and the ship was standing out to sea, 
round that point — and — " 

She stopped, for Anne's face was livid to the very lips. 
Agatha forgot her own question and its purport. 

" Stop the carriage. Let me hold vou. Dear — dear Miss 
Valery, you are worn out — you are fainting." 

"No — I never faint — I am only tired. Don't speak to me 
for a minute or two, and I shall be well." 

With a long sigh she forcibly brought life back to her 
cheeks — a feeble life at best. Agatha, watching her, was 
smitten bjr a dread which now entered her mind tor the first 
time, driving thence all personal feelings, and making her gaze 
with sorrowful anxiety on the friend beside her who had been 
all day so cheerful and kind. And she thought with a remorse 
amounting to positive horror, that she herself during that 
day had more than once spoken sharply even to Anne 
Valery. 

A ^reat awe came upon her, reflecting how often we uncon- 
sciously walk hand-in-hand, and talk of our own petty earthly 
trials, with those whose souls' wings are already growing, al- 
ready stirring with the air that com^a to \>^^x ^JaKoi'^i'&b^Qss^r 
Been land. 
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It was a relief indescribable, when leisurely strolling along 
the pavement, she saw amon^ many strange faces one that 
seemed familiar. The hands Knotted loosely at his back , the 
light hair straggling out from under the hat, that was pushed 
far up from the forehead — no, she could not be mistaken. She 
uttered a cry of pleasure. 

"Look, look! there he is; I am certain it is he." 

Anne started yiolently. 

"Mr. Dugdale, Mr. Dugdale I " Agatha called out. 

He came up to the carriage witn the most lengthened 
"E — h!" that she had ever heard him utter. ^*What 
brought you two here? This bleak day too. Very wrong of 
Anne!" 

"But she would come. She said she wanted a breath of 
sea-air, and I think, besides, she has business." 

"No," interrupted Anne, "no business, except bringing 
Agatha to see Weymouth. Now shall we rest, and have 
some tea at the inn? You'll come with us, Mr. Dugdale?" 

" Yes, I want to speak to you, Anne. I've got news about 
— that little affair you know of. That was why I came to Wey- 
mouth to-day. Eh, now — just look there ! " 

With a countenance brimful of pleasure he came to 
Miss Valery's side, and 'pointed to a steamer that lay in the 
offing. 

"It's the Anna Mary, She made the passage from New 
York in no time. I've been aboard her already. I fancied 
I might find him there. Now , what do you think, Anne ? " 

"Is he come? " said Anne, in a steady voice. She had quite 
recovered herself now. 

"No — not this time. But he will sail, for certain, by the 
next New York packet to Havre." 

"Thank God!" It was a veryjlow answer — just a sigh, 
and nothing more. 

"And we have satisfactorily ended all that business which 
you first put into my head," continued Duke, rubbing his 
hands with great glee. "It was a risk certainly, but then it 
was for him. My children will never be a bit the poorer." 

" No," murmured Anne Valery to herself. 

"And think what an election we shall have ! With him to 
make speeches for Trenchard, and argue in this wonderful 
way about Free-trade, and te\i tYie i^ixm^x^ ^^Q\vlC«xLadian 
wheat! Glorious V 
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"What are vou both talking about?" cried Agatha , who 
had been considerably puzzled. "Do let me hear, if it is not 
a secret." 

" No secret," said Anne , turning round, speaking clearly 
and composedly, and not at all like a sick person. "Mr. Brian 
Harper is coming home." 

Agatha clapped her hands for ioy. 

When they dismounted from the carriage, and had ordered 
tea at the inn, Anne still seemed quite strong. She said it was 
the sea-breeze that brought life to her, ana stood at the open 
window gazing over the bay. Agatha thought she had never 
seen Miss Valery's face so near looking beautiful as now; it 
was the faint reflex of girlhood's brightness, like the zodiacal 
light which the sun casts on the sky long after he has gone 
down. 

After tea — at which meal Mr. Dugdale did not appear, a 
fact that nobody wondered at, since he was left to wander 
about Weymouth at his own sweet will, without Harrie to 
catch him and remind him that there was such a thin^ as time, 
likewise such sublunary necessities as eating and drinking — 
after tea Miss Valery and Mrs. Harper sat at the window to- 
gether. 

It was only an inn- window, the panes scribbled over with 
tnany names, and it lighted an ordinary inn-parlour, looking 
on the esplanade. Yet it was a pleasant seat; quiet, too, for 
the town was almost deserted as winter-time came on. The 
bay, smoothed by the ebbing tide, lay like crystal under a sky- 
where sunset and moonlight mixed. Agatha ventured to loot 
at the sea now. She beheld with a curious interest a sight till 
now so unfamiliar, taking a childish pleasure in watching the 
great white arm of moon-rays stretch farther and further 
across the water, changing the ripples into molten silver, and 
making etherial and ghostlike every little boat that glided 
through them. 

By-and-by came a group of wandering musicians, playing 
very respectably, as German street-musicians always do. 
They converted the dark esplanade and the shabby inn- 
parlour into a fairy picture of visible and audible romance. 

"It is quite like a scene in a play," said Agatha, laughing, 
and trying to make Miss Valery laugh. She could not see her 
clearly in the moonlight, but she d\diio\.\^"ftV^^ «^^5Gav^^^ 
quiet and silent 
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" Yes, yery like a play, with ^Herz, mein Herz^ for a sere- 
nade. What a sweet old tune it is 1 " 

"I used to sing it once." And Agatha began following the 
instruments with her voice. "No, I can't sing. I could sooner 
cry. 

* * Why ? Are you sorrowful ? " 

"No — happy. Yet all feels strange, very strange." She 
crept to Miss Valery , wrapped her arms round her waist , and 
laia her head timidly on her shoulder. Anne drew her nearer, 
with a more caressing manner than she ever used to any one. 
Agatha Harper seemed that night of all nights to lie very near 
her heart. 

^^Herz, mein Herz,** died faintly away down the espla- 
nade; there was nothing but the glitter of the bay, and the 
moon climbing higher and higher above the Isle of Port- 
land. 

Anne spoke at last, amidst the half-playful , half- tender 
caresses that were so dear to Agatha, who had never known 
what it was to lie calmly and safely in a mother's arms. Lying 
thus seemed most like it. 

"Do you think I care for you, Agatha, my child?" 

" I cannot tell. Perhaps not , for I am not good enongb to 
deserve it." 

"Do you know what first made me care for vou?" 

"No — unless it was for the sake of my husband." 

Anne gave no reply, and her husband's name plunged 
Agatha into such a maze of painful thought, that she was for 
a long time altogether silent. 

" Shall I tell you a story, Agatha ? " 

"Anything — anything, to keep me from thinking." 

"If I do, it is one you must not tell again, unless to Natha- 
nael, for I would put no secrets between husband and wife." 

"Ah, that is right — that is kind. Would that he had 
thought the same ! " 

' * What did you say, dear ? " 

" Nothing ! Nothing of any consequence. Don't mind me. 
Go on." 

"It is a history which I think it right and best to tell you. 
You will both need to keep it sacred for a little while — not for 

As she spoke J a shudder passed. Vktow^ kosi^^ 5x^ssi^« 
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Was it the involuntary shrinking of mortality in sight of im- 
mortality? 

Shortly afterwards she began to talk in her usual sweet tone 

— perhaps a shade more serious. 

" There were once two friends — three I should say, but the 
third far less intimate than the other two. Something happened 

— it is now too long ago to signify what — which made the 
elder of the first two angry with his dearest friend and the 
other. He went away suddenly, writing word to his friend — 
his own — that he should sail next day , leaving England for 
ever." 

" That was wrong ! " cried Agatha. "People ought never 
to be passionate and unjust in friendship. It was very wrong." 

"Hush! you do not know all the circumstances; you cannot 
judge," Anne answered hastily. "His friend, who greatly 
nonoured him, and knew what pain his loss would bring to 
many, wished to prevent his going. She " 

"It was a woman, then?" 

"Yes." 

"And were they only friends?" 

"They were friends," repeated Miss Valery, in a tone 
which, doubtful as the answer was, made Agatha feel she had 
no right to inquire further. 

" She never knew how much he cared for her until that last 
letter he wrote, just after he had gone away. On receiving it, 
she followed him — which she had a right to do — to the place 
he mentioned, a seaport from which he was to sail. When she 
reached it, the vessel had already heaved anchor and was 
standing out to sea. She saw it — the very ship he was on 
board — in the middle of the bay." 

" The bay I Was it then " 

" Hush, dear, just for a little, — I cannot speak long. It 
was a stormy dav, and few boats would go out. However, 
there was on the beach a woman who was also very eager to 
catch the vessel. Together they managed to get a boat , and 
embarked — this lady I speak of — the woman and a little 
girl." 

Agatha listened with painful avidity. 

"It was not the woman's own chila , or she could not have 
been so careless of it. It was tossed in to the bottom of the. 
boat, and lay there crying. TVie \ac^7 i^\. ^ort^ \^\.NK.\ «x^ 
took it in ber arms. They hiad gone W\. ^\i\KXa^«^ Ssa^s^.'^^ 
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shore when it was playing about her, quite happy a^ain. While 
playing — she looking at the ship, and not watching the little 
thing as she ought to nave done — the child fell overboard." 

A loud sob burst from Agatha. 

"Hush, still hush, my darling! The child was sared. The 
ship sailed away, but the child — you know that she was sayed. 
I am thankful to God it was so !" 

Anne wrapped her arms tightly round the sobbing girl, and 
after a few moments she also wept. 

"I remember it all now,'* cried Agatha, as soon as she 
found words — " the shore , the headlands , the bay. I was 
that little child, and it was you who saved me ! " 

Anne made no answer but by pressing her closer. 

" I felt it the first moment I ever saw vou. I never forgot 
you — never ! But how did you know me?" 

"Was I likely ever to lose sight of that little child? And 
also , vears before , I had once or twice met your father — 
though this would have been nothing. But from that daj I felt 
that you belonged to me. And now , since you are become a 
Harper, you do." 

Agatha embraced her, and then suddenly looked moom- 
ful. — " But yourself? Tell me , did you ever again meet jour 
— your friend?" 

No answer. A slight movement of the lips sufficed to ex- 
plain the whole. 

"And it was all through me ," cried Agatha, to whom that 
soft smile was agony. "And what have I done in requital? I 
have lived a useless, erring life; I have suffered — oh, how I 
have suffered ! Far better 1 had been left lying at the bottom 
of that quiet bay. Why did God let you save me?" 

" That you might grow up a good and noble woman, ful- 
filling worthily the life He spared, and giving it back into His 
hands, in His time, as a true and faithful servant Dare not 
to murmur at His will — dare not to ask why He saved joo, 
Agatha Harper." 

Saying this , as sternly as Anne Valery could speak — die 
tried to put Agatha from her breast, but the girl Md lier too 
fast. 

" Oh, do not cast me away. I have nobody in tbe ^rorid 
but you. Forgive me I Guide m^ M^ ^\^<c3[ilwej — — ^ 
make it worth jour saving. L»o\ e m© — v __ ^_ 
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love me. If you knew how miserable I am , and may be 
always." 

*' No one is miserable always," returned Anne, faintly, as 
she leaned back , her hands dropping down cold and listless. 
" We CTOw content in time. We shall all be — very happy — 
some day." 

She spoke with hesitation and difficulty. The next minute, 
in spite of her declaration that she never fainted , Miss Valery 
had become insensible. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

" What, up and dressed already, without sending for me? 
Did joM not promise last night that I should do everything for 
yoji just as if I were your child? How very naughty you are. 
Miss Valery." 

Agatha spoke rather crossly; it was a relief to speak so^ 
Anne turned round — she was sittingat the window or the inn 
bed-chamber looking on Weymouth Bay. 

" Am I naughty ? And you have assumed the right to scold 
me? That is quite a pleasure. I have had no one to scold me 
for a great many years." 

There was a certain pathos running through her cheerful- 
ness which made Agatha's heart burst. Sheliad lain awake 
half the night thinkmg of Anne Valery, and had guessed, or 
put together many things , which made her come with un- 
controllable emotion into the presence of her whose fate had 
been so knotted up with her own. For that this circumstance 
had in some way or other brought about Anne's fate — the one 
fate of a woman's life — Agatha could not doubt. Neither 
could she doubt who was this *^ friend." But she said nothing 
— she felt she had no right. 

"Don't look at the sea, please. Look at me. Tell me how 
you feel this morning." 

"Well — quite well. We will go home to-day. What did 
you tell Mr. Dugdale last night?" 

"Only what you desired me — that, being wearied, you 
felt inclined to stay the night at Weymouth." 

" That was right. — Look, Agatha, how beautiful the sea 
is. I must teach you not to be ^Sraid of it a»:^ tsvqx^, "^^siN* 
jear " 

Affafha's Husband* W 
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^S^ MUised, hesitated, put her hand to her heart, as she 
v^j^v<« nlid, and ceased to speak; hut Agatha eagerly ccmtumed 
^«iNil«nce: 

^^ Next year we will come and stay here, you and I ; or per- 
Imi|m, im a yery great favour, we'll admit one or two more. 
NmI year, when you are quite strong, remember. We will 
be yery happy, next year." 

She repeated the words strongly, resolutely, dinning them 
into Miss Valery*s ear, but she only won for answer that silent 
smile which went to her heart like an arrow. She rushed for 
safety to the common-places of life, to the quick, hasty 
speeches which relieved ner. She began to be very cross about 
some delay in breakfast. 

^^Nevermindme, dear," said Anne's quieting tones. "I 
am quite well, and want nothing. Only let us sit still, and 
look at the sea/' And she drew ner from her ea^er bustling 
about the inn parlour to the place where they had Doth sat the 
previous night. Agatlia balanced herself on the arm of the 
chair, determined she would not be serious for an instant, and 
would not let Anne talk. Yet both resolutions were broken 
ere long. Perhaps it was the bright stillness of the sea view, 
sliding away round the headland into infinity, which impressed 
her in spite of herself. Still she struggled against her feelings. 
*' I will not have you so grave, >lis8 Valery. Mind, I will 
not.'* 

"Am I ^ave? Nay, only quiet; and so happy! Do you 
know what it is to be quite content with everything in one's life 
— past, present, ana to come , knowing that all is overruled 
for good, forgiving everybody and loving everybody?" 

Agatha linked her arms tighter round Miss Valery's neck. 

" Don't talk in that way, or look in that way — don't. Be 
wicked ! Speak cross ! 1 will not have you an angel. I will not 
fool your wings growing. I'll tear them out. Tnere." 

She laughed — laughed with brimming eyes — until she 
Mobbod again. Her feelings had been on the stretch for hours, 
iu\(l now gave way. Anne bent down from her serenity to no- 
tion and Hoothe the wayward child. 

** lN)()r little thing, she wants taking care of as much as 
anybody. Whon will her husband come home?" 

"Never — never!" cried Agatha, hardly knowing what 
she said. " I hIuiII lose him — you — all." 

MisB Vahry binllcd — tlae com^o^^^ «a!c\^ qI oua -^Vsa «&- 
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cending a mountain sees the lowland mazes around laid out 
distinct and clear, and looks over them to their ending. 

"Yes, my child, he will come back. Absence breaks 
slender ties, but it rivets strong ones. Have faith in him. 
People like him, if they once love, love always. He will come 
back." 

There was a great light in Miss Valeiy's countenance, 
which irresistibly attracted Agatha. She dried her eyes, for- 
got her own personal cares, and listened to the comforter. 

" Think how much we love those that are away. Once per- 
haps we used to vex and slight them and be cross with them, 
but now we carry them in our hearts always. We forget every- 
thing bitter, and remember only the swe.et; how good they 
were, and how dearly we loved them. Our thoughts and 
prayers follow them continually, flying over and al^ut them 
like wandering angels, that must be laden with good. And all 
this loving — all this waiting — all this praying , year after 
year — 1 mean day after day — she suddenly turned to Aga- 
tha. "Be content, my child. He will come back.'* 

Agatha made no reply. She was not thinking of herself just 
then. She was thinking of the life , compared to which her own 
nineteen common- place years sank into nothingness; of the 
love beside which that feeling she had so called, looked mean 
and poor; of the patient endurance^— what was her patience? 
And yet she had fancied that never was woman so tried as 
Agatna Harper. 

With a resolve as sudden as brave , and in her present state 
of mind to be brave at all it must needs be sudden, Agatha 
determined to put herself and her troubles altogether aside, 
and think only of those whom she loved. 

"ComCj^* she said, and rose up strong in the courage of 
selfdenial. " We will indulge in no more dreariness; it is not 
good for you , and I won't aflow it , my patient. You shall be 
patient, m every sense, for a little while longer, and then we'll 
all be very happy — a//, I say, next year." 

With this declaration she made ready to carry her friend 
off to Kingcombe — to her own little house — where she was 
bent on detaining Anne prisoner. Miss Valery declared her- 
self quite willing to be thus bound for a day or two, until she 
was strong enough to go to Kingcombe Holm. 

" But I'll not let you go — 1 U be JeaXoxx^, "^V^ xsssM^X.^^-sk 
be wandering off to that oreary pla^ieT' 
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^'It is not dreaiy to me ; I always lored Kingcombe Holm ; 
and I most paj it one last yisit before — before winter." 

''But there is plenty of time," retomed Agatba, hastQy. 
"Why go just now?" 

" Because — ** Miss Yaleir spoke , after a moment's pause, 
yery stedfastly. '^Because I have reasons for so doing. My 
old friend, Mr. Harper, has a few strong prejudices , some of 
ihem to the hurt of his brother , and I wish to talk to him my- 
self before Mr. Brian Harper comes home.'* 

While Miss Yalery said this name Agatha had carefully 
bent her eyes seaward. In answering, her colour rose — her 
manner was more troubled and hesitating by far than that of 
her companion. 

" Gro , then. I will not hinder you. Nobody can feel more 
interest than I do in Uncle Brian. When do you think he will 
be here?" 

" In three weeks , most likely.'* 

Anne made no other remark , nor did Agatha. In a short 
time they were driving homeward along the margin of the bay. 
That well-remembered bay , the sight of which even now made 
Agatha feel as if she were dreaming over again the one awf^ 
event of her childhood. And Anne — what felt she? No wonder 
that she did not talk. 

They came to a spot where the formal esplanade merged 
into a lonely sea-side walk, leading towards the widemng 
mouth of the bay, and commanding the farthest view of the 
Channel as it curved down westward into the horizon. Agatha 
turned pale. 

"I remember it — that line of coast with the grey clouds 
over it. I lay on these sands , and afterwards when you fell , I 
sat and cried over you. This was the place , and it was over 
that point that the ship disappeared." 

Anne was speechless. 

Agatha clasped her hand : — they understood one another. 
The next minute the carriage turned. Miss Valery breathed 
a quick sigh, and bent hurriedly forward; but the glitter 
of me ocean had vanished — she had seen the last of Weymouth 
Bay. 

It was a weary joumev , for Anne seemed very feeble. Her 
young nurse was thankful when the flashing network of streams 
told bow near th ey were \7"h\r\mg Xo^slt^^ VLm^'twsiJa^. As the 
train atopped^ Mrs. Dugdale ^aa ^li^iV^ 0Ti\)aft^^\lQtm\Vi\iLS5^ 
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also, not at the station — that being a degree of punctuality 
quite impossible — but a little way down the road. 

'' Well , Miss Anne Valery and Mrs. Locke Harper ! To be 
gallivanting about in this way! I declare it's quite disgraceful. 
What have you to say for yourselves? Here have I been running 
up to every train to meet you , and tell you — " 

^* What ? '* Agatha's cneek flushed with expectation. Anne 
grew very white. 

" Now, Mrs. Harper, jon need not be so hasty — *tisn't your 
husband. A great messing if it were. All the town is crying 
shame X)n him for staying away so long." 

Agatha threw a furious look at her sister, and dragged Miss 
Valery along, nor stopped till she saw the latter could hardly 
breathe or stand. 

" Stay , my child. Harriet, you should not say such things. 
Nathanael is only absent on business — my business ; he will 
come home soon.'* 

These words, uttered with difficulty, calmed the rising 
storm. Harrie laughingly begged pardon , and was satisfied. 

" Well, the sooner Nathanael comes, the better. There was 
a gentleman last night wanting him." 

" What gentleman y " 

"Can't tell. He left no name. A little wiry shrimp of a 
fellow who seemed to know all about our family, Fred included; 
so Duke, in his ultra-hospitality, took the creature in for the 
night, and this morning drove him over to Kingcombe Holm. 
There, don't let us bother ourselves about him. How do you 
feel now, Anne? Quite well, eh?" 

" Quite well ," Anne echoed in her cheerful voice that never 
had a tone of pain or complaining. But it seemed to strike 
Mr. Dugdale , who had lounged up to her side. His peculiarly 
gentle and observant look rested on her for a moment, and 
then he offered her his arm , an act of courtesy very rare in the 
absent Duke Dugdale. Agatha walked on her other hand; 
Harrie fluttering about them, and talking very fast, chiefly 
about the wonderful news of yesterday, which her husband had 
just communicated. 

"And a great shame not to tell me long before. As if 
I did not care for Uncle Brian as much as anybody does. 
What a Christmas we shall have — Uncle Brian , Nathanael^ 
and Fred." 

*'l8 Major Harper coming?" TYie c^u^^\AOii\^^^^^ssLKKaa' 
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^^Elizabetfa iM>p«a so. He furdj- will not dis^point I3iia> 
beth, Andbemiut eome tofeeLiideBruui; tliejweienich 
frieods, j&a know. Ail the middle-aged oddities in King- 
eombe are on the qm ciet to see Unele man and Fred. Tli^ 
two were the finest joamg feilows in the neifiiboiiiliood, 
people saj, and to think thej shoold both eome naek miser- 
aUe old badieloxB! Nobodr married but my poor Doke! 
Hnrra!" 

Bo she rattled on until thej reached Agatha's door. One of 
the Kingcombe Holm serrants stood there widi the carnage. 
Mrs. Locke Harper was wanted immediatelj, to dine at £er 
father-in-law's. 

^'I will not go. I will not leare Miss Yaleiy. They don't 
often ask me — indeed, I have nerer been since — No, I will 
not go," she added obstinately. 

'*DoP entreated Anne, who had sat down^ £unt with a 
walk so short that no one tiiought of its fatigomg her — not 
eren Agatha. 

'^T^Sqairedowant'eererybadjMissns. Here!" And the 
old coachman, almost as old as his master, gare to Mrs. Harper 
a note , which was only the second she had eyer receired mm 
her husband's father. It was a crabbed , ancient hand , blotted 
and blurred, then steadied resolutely into the predseness of a 
school-boy — one of those pathetic fragments of writing that 
irresistibly remind one of the trembling, failing hand — the 
hand that once wrote brave love-letters. 

" You are highly favoured ; my father rarely writes to any 
one. What does he say?" cried Harrie, rather jealous. 

Agatha read aloiid: 

" Mr DEAR DAUaHTER-nr-LAW , 

" Will you honour me by dining here to-day, without foil? 
< * 1 remain , always your affectionate Father , 

"Nathahakl Habpeb." 

" * Your affectionate Father," repeated Mrs. Dugdale. "He 
hardlv ever signed that to me in his life , though I am his very 
own (laughter, and his eldest too. He never signed so to any- 
body but Fred. Bah I what a big blot. He is almost past 
writing, poor dear man! Come, Agatha, you cannot rerase; 
you muat go,^^ 

**bhe must indeed ," echoed Aixsi^N ^^erj . 
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"Even though the Squire has been so rude as never to ask 
me or Duke , though Diike saw him this very morning, when 
he rode over to Kingcombe Holm to tell the news about Uncle 
Brian. — Bless us, Anne, don't look so. Is there anything 
astonishing in my father's letter? How very queer everybody 
seems to-day r* 

Agatha felt Miss Valery draw her aside. 

" You will surely go , my dear , since he wishes it" 

"But if I don't wish it — if I had far rather stay with you? 
Why are you so anxious for my leaving you?" 

"Are you angrvwith me again, my child?" — Agatha clung 
to her fondly. " Then go. Behave specially well to your hus- 
band's father. And stay — say I am coming to see him to- 
morrow." 

"But you cannot — you are not strong." 

" Oh yes , very strong ," Anne returned hastily. " Only go. 
I will stay contentedly with Dorcas." 

Agatha went, very much against her will. She had shut 
herself up entirely for so long. It was a torment to see any 
one , above all her husband's Family , who of course were con- 
stantly talking and inquiring about him. The stateliness of 
Kingcombe Holm chafed her beyond endurance; Mary's good- 
natured regrets, and Eulalie's malicious prying condonngs; 
worst of all the penetration of Elizabeth. She fancied that they 
and all Kingcombe were pointing th^ finger at "poor Mrs. 
Locke Harper." 

Ponderinff over all these things during the solitary drive, 
her good resolutions faded out from her, and her heart began 
to bum anew. It was so hard ! 

She crossed the hall — the same hall where she had alighted 
when Nathanael first brought her home. It looked dusky and 
dim, as then. She almost expected to see him appear from some 
comer , with his light quick step and his long fair hair. 

It was hard indeed — too hard! She hurried through, and 
never looked behind. 

Eulalie and Mary were sitting solemnly in the drawing- 
room. 

" So you are come, Mrs. Harper. We never thought jon 
would come again. We thought you would sit for ever ^\3ai%\% 
in your cage till your mate came baek ag.'a.m. N^\v%.\. ^\^ax^.'^5^s^ 
wandermg bird he is I " 
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"Don't , Eulalie. No teazing. I am sure we were all very 
sorry for your loneliness, dear Agatha.l' 

" Thank you for giving yourselves that trouble." 

" Oh, no trouble at all," said the well-meaning and simple 
Mary. "And we would have come to see you or fetched you 
here , but 1 had to go so much to Thomhurst while Anne was 
ill, and Eulalie — somehow — I don't know — but Eulalie is 
always busy." 

Eulalie , whose hardest toil was looking in the glass , and 
patting her dog's ears , assented apologetically. Perhaps she 
read something in her sister-in-law's face which showed her 
that Agatha was not to be trifled with. 

" Will you go up and see Elizabeth? She has often asked 
for you." 

"Has she? I will go after dinner," briefly answered 
Agatha. She would not be got rid of in that way. 

" Shall we sit and talk , then , till mv father comes in with 
that queer little man who has been with him all day? about 
whom Mary and I have been vainly puzzling our brains. Such 
an ugly little fellow , and , between you and me , not auite a 

fentleman. I wonder at papa's asking him to stay and dine, 
sha'n't do the civil to him ; you may." 

" Thanks for the permission." 

" Perhaps that is the very reason Papa sent for you ," con- 
tinued Eulalie, stretching herself out on the sofa. "The 
person said he knew you, and asked Mary where you were 
living, and whether you were very happy together, you and 
your husband." 

Agatha rose abruptly, dashing down a heavy volume that 
lay on her knee — she certainly was not a mild temper. While 
she wavered between reining in her anger, as she had last 
night vowed, and pouring upon Eulalie all the storm of her 
roused passions — the door opened , and Mr. Harper entered 
with his much depreciated guest. 

The old gentleman was dressed with unusual care, and 
walked with even more of slow stateliness than ordinary. He 
met Agatha with his customary kindness. 

" Welcome. You have been somewhat of a stranger lately. 
It must not happen again, my dear." And drawing her arm 
through his J he faced tlie ^'\\U\^ \x^7 i^M^^^" ot Ewlalie's 
dislike. 
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"Mr. Grimes, let me present you to my son's wife, Mrs. 
Locke Harper." 

"You forget, sir/' interrupted Grimes, importantly; "I 
have long ago had that honour , through Major — " 

The old Squire started , put his hand to his forehead — 

— "Yes, yes, I did forget. My memory, sir — my memory 
is asgood as ever it was. 

The sharp contradictory ending of his speech , the colour 
rising to the old man's cheek and K)rehead , whence it did not 
sink, but lay steadily, a heavy, purple blotch, attracted 
Agatha's notice — certainly more than Mr. Grimes did. 

"I had the honour, Mrs. Harper," said the latter, bo wing, 
"to be present when your marriage settlement was signed. 
I had likewise the honour of preparing the deed , by the wish 
and according to the express orders ofMajor Har — 

" That is sufficient," interrupted the Squire. " Sir, I never 
burden ladies with the wearisomeness of legal discussion. — 
Did you drive or ride here, Agatha? " 

"If you remember, you sent the carriaffe for me." 

" Yes, yes — of course," retm-ned the old man. "It was a 
pleasant drive , was it ? Your husband enj oyed it too ? " 

" My husband is in Cornwall." 

" Certainly. I understand." 

Which was more than Agatha did. She could not make 
him out at all. The wandering eye , dulled with more than 
mere age — for it had been his pride that the Harper eye 
always sparkled to the last ; the accidental twitches about the 
mouth , which hung loosely, and seemed unable to control its 
muscles; above ail, the extraordinary and sudden lapse of a 
memory which had hitherto been wonderful for his years. 
There was something not right, some hidden wheel broken 
or locked in the mysterious mechanism that we call human 
life. 

Agatha felt uneasy. She wished Nathanael had been at 
home : and began to consider whether some one — not herself 

— ought not to write and hint that his father did not seem 
quite well. 

Meanwhile, she closely watched the old man, who seemed 
this day to show her more kindness and attention than ever, — 
there was no mistaking that. He kept her constantly at K\& 
side , talking to her with marked coxiA^s^ . ^xva^ ^^ ^"^>kna 
ayes — those poor, dull, xeBtle&B eyea , ^<^^ «^>aKt''io&^ «sw 
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expression that was quite unaccountable. Going in to dinner, 
his step, which began measured and stately, suddenly tottered. 
Agatha caught his arm. 

" You are not well — I am sure of it." 

"Indeed!" said Mr. Grimes, who was following close 
behind, with the very reluctant Miss Mary towering over his 
petty head. "No wonder that Mr. Harper is not quite well 

The Squire swerved aside, like an old steed goaded by 
the whip, then rose to his full height , which was taller than 
either of his sons — tiie Harpers of ancient time were a lofty 
generation. 

" Mr. Grimes , I assure you I am quite well. Will you do 
me the honour to cease your anxiety aoout me, and leaa in my 
daughter to her seat." 

Grimes passed on — quenched. There was something in 
"the grana old name of gentleman" that threw arouna its 
owner an atmosphere in which plebeian intruders could not 
breathe. 

"A person, Agatha," whispered the Squire, as his eyes, 
bright with something of their old glow, followed the evidently 
objectionable guest — "A person to whom I show civility for 
the sake of — of my family. 

Agatha assented , though not auite certain to what. Scan- 
ning Sir. Grimes more narrowly, sne faintly remembered him, 
and the unpleasant, nasal- toned voice which had gabbled 
through her marriage settlement. She wondered what he had 
come to Nathanael for? — why NathanaeFs father paid him 
such attention? 

On her part, the sensation of dislike, unaccountable yet 
instinctive dislike, was so strong, that it would have been a 
real satisfaction to her mind if the footmen, instead of respect- 
fully handing Mr. Grimes his soup, had handed himself out at 
the dining-room window. 

The dinner passed in grave formality. Even Mr. Grimes 
seemed out of his element, being evidently, as Eulalie had 
said, "not quite a gentleman," either by birth or breeding, 
and lacking that something which makes the grandest gentle- 
men of all — Nature's, fie tried now and then to open a 
conversation with the Miss Harpw^, XiwX.'^eAjXaJCv^ ^\\ft^t^ at 
Iiha aside, and Mary was po\\te\y ^igo^S^^^. K^^kSs^a. \ftO». 
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very little notice of him — her attention was absorbed by her 
father-in-law. 

Mr. Harper looked old — very old. His hands, blanched 
to a yellowish whiteness, moved about loosely and uncer- 
tainly. Once the large diamond mourning ring which the 
widower always wore, "In memory of Catherine Harper,*' 
dropped off on the table-cloth. He did not perceive the loss 
until Agatha restored it, and then his finders seemed unable 
to slip it on again , until his daughter-in-law aided him. In 
so domg, the clammy, nerveless feel of the old man's hand 
made her start. 

"Thank you. Mrs. Harper," he said, acknowledging her 
assistance with liis most solemn bend. "And Catherine — 
Agatha, I mean, ifyou would be so kind — that is — ^^ 

"Yes?** observed Agatha, inquiringly, as he made a 
long pause. 

" To — Remind me after dinner , my dear. I have duties 
now — important duties. — My friends!" Here he raised 
himself in his chair, looked round the dessert-laden table with 
one of his old smiles,half condescending, half good-humoured, 
then vainly put his hand on the large claret jug, which Agathft 
had to lift and guide to her glass — "My friends, I am de- 
lighted to see you all. And on this happy occasion let me 
have the honour of giving the first toast The Reverend 
Frederick Harper and Mistress Mary Harper." 

, Mary and Eulalie drew back. " That is grandfather 
and grsmdmother — dead fifty years ago. What does papa 
meanV" 

But the whisper did not reach the old man , who drank the 
toast with all solemnity. Mr. Grimes did the same, repeating 
it loudly, with the addition of "long life, health, and happi- 
ness." The daughters each cast down strange, shocked looks 
upon her untouched glass. No one spoke. 

**Do you make a long stay in Dorsetshire?" observed the 
Squire , addressing himself courteously to his guest. 

"That depends," Grimes answered, with a meanine 
twinkle of the eye — an eye already growing moistened with 
too good wine. 

"Did you not say," Mary Harper continued, fancying her 
father looked at her to sustain the conversation — "did'^^'^ 
not say you were intending to viBitCoxivw^X^T^ 

**No, ma'am, Would ratberlaeexcu^^, ka^^!tt*^^«^^ 
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knows , the place would be too hot to hold me after certain 
circumstances." 

** Sir ! " The old man tried hard to gather himself up into 
stem dignity, and collect the ideas that were fast floating 
from him. ^^Sir," he repeated, first haughtily, and then 
with a violence so rare to his rigidly gentlemanly demeanour 
that his daughters looked alarmed — "Sir — at my table — 
before my family — I beg — I — " Here he suddenly re- 
covered himself, changed his tone , and bowed — "I — beg 
your pardon." 

" Oh, no offence^ Squire ; none meant, none taken. I came 
with the best of all intentions towards you and yours. And if 
things have turned out badly — " 

"Did you not say you were acquainted with Cornwall?" 
abruptly asked Agatha, to prevent his again irritating her 
father-in-law who had leanea back, sleepily. He would not 
close his eyes, but they looked misty and heavy, and his 
fingers played lazily with one another on the arm of his chair; 
Agatha laid her own upon them — she could not help it. She 
lost her fear of the repellent Mr. Harper in the old man , so 
helpless and feeble. She wished she had come oftener to 
Kingcombe Holm, and been more attentive and daughter-like 
to Nathanaers father. 

"As to Cornwall," said Grimes, in a confidential whisper, 
" between you and me , Mrs. Harper, mum's the word.*' 

Agatha drew herself up haughtily ; — but looked at the old 
Squire and grew patient. She even tried. to eke out the flag- 

ging conversation, and luckily remembered the news which 
^uke Dugdale had that morning ridden over to communicate. 
She could not help thinking it very odd that no one in the 
house had hitherto mentioned Mr. Brian Harper's expected 
return. 

"Shall you not be very glad, Mary, to see Uncle Brian. 
You have heard, of course, how soon he will be here?" 

" Uncle Brian here ! — And nobody told us. Only think, 
papa — " 

" My dear Mary ! '* There was a gentleness in the Squire's 
voice more startling even than his violence. 

"Did you know, papa, that Uncle Brian is coming home?" 

"I think — I — Yes " — with a struggle at recollection — 
"i2iy 5012-in-Iaw told me that Bome ^0TCLm«t<SAaX.\yaavaftsa which 
JBrian i& transacting for himViiV\iimsm'j\»QlOcietVwsv^. ^ 
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shall be very bappy to see him. You, too, will all be delighted 
to see your Uncle Brian." 

"Aji uncle? The usual rich uncle from abroad, eh?" 
whispered Mr. Grimes to Agatha. " I ask merely for your own 
sake, ma'am, and that of my friend Nathanael." 

Agatha curled her lip. That the fellow should dare to 
speak of ' * my friend Natnanael ! " She glanced at Man^ that 
they might leave the drawing-room , when seeing her father- 
in-law was about to speak, she paused. 

The old Squire rose in his customary manner of givine- 
healths. His voice was quavering but loud, as if he could 
scarcely hear it himself, and tried to make it rise above a whirl 
of sounds that filled his brain. 

"My friends and children — my" — here he looked uncer- 
tainly at Agatha — "Yes, I remember, my daughter-in-law 
— allow me to give one toast more — Health , long life, and 
every blessing to my son — my youngest, worthiest, only re- 
maining son and heir, Nathan ael." 

^^Only son!" — Every one recoiled. The worn-out brain 
had certainly given way. Mary and Eulalie exchanged fright- 
ened glances. Agatha alone, touched by the unexpected 
tribute to her husband , did not notice the one momentous 
word. 

"Now, Squire, that's hardly fair," cried Mr. Grimes, 
bursting into a hoarse vinous laugh. ."A man may go wrong 
sometimes, but to be thrown overboard for it, and by ones 
father, too — think better of it , old fellow. And ladies, by 
way of an antidote , allow me to give a toast — Success to my 
worthy and honourable — exceedingly honourable client. Major 
Frederick Harper." 

The old Squire leaped up in his chair, with eyes starting 
from their sockets. His lips gurgled out some inarticulate 
sound scarcely human; his right arm shook and quivered with 
his vain efforts to raise it; still it hung nerveless by his side. 
Consciousness and will yet lingered in his brain , but physical 
life and speech had gone for ever. He fell down struck by 
that living death — that worse than death , of old age — 
paralysis. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

The whole household was in terror and disorder. Eulalie 
had rushed screaming from the room — Mary went about, 
trembling like a leaf, trying to get restoratives — Agatha 
knelt on the floor, supporting the old man's head in her lap, 
speaking to him sometimes, as by the motion and apparent 
intelligence of his eyes she fancied he might possibly under- 
stand her. 

^^ Oh, he is dead, he is dead!" cried Mary, as she took up 
the senseless hand, and let it fall again with a burst of tears. 

" No , he is not dead — he hears you ; — take care ," said 
Agatha, putting the frightened daughter aside with a firmness 
which rose in her, as in similar characters it does rise, equal to 
the necessity. She looked on the trembling Mary — on the 
servants gathering round with silent horror, and saw there 
were none who, so to speak, "had their wits about them," 
except herself. Scarcely knowing how she did it , she instinc- 
tively assumed the rule. She, the young girl of nineteen, who 
had never till then been placed in any position of trial. 

" Send all these poeple away. Quick, Mary ! Brin^ some 
one who can carry him to his room. And — stay, Eulalie , sit 
down there and be quiet. Don't let any one go and alarm 
Elizabeth." 

She gave these orders, and everybody listened and obeyed; 
people are so ready to obey any guiding spirit at such a crisis. 
Then she bent down a^ain over the poor corpse-like figure 
that rested against her knee , kissed the old man's forehead, 
and tried to comfort him. She had heard of cases, when though 
deprived of speech and motion, the sufferer was still conscious 
t)f all passing around him. Therefore she wished as soon as 
possible to remove her father-in-law out of the way of the 
terrified household. 

He was carried to his room through the hall where he had 
lately trod so stately , — the poor old man now helpless as the 
dead. Leaving the dining-room , Agatha thought she saw his 
eyes turn back, as if he knew that he was crossing the doorway 
he would never cross more , and wanted to take a last look at 
the familiar things. Otherwise \ie ae^Tcv^d c.owtv\vvLally watch- 
j'ng herself. She walked beside YAm \.\\Y \ia ^^-^ \^v^ \v:^wOc:\^i, 
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bed , and then tried a^ain to speak to him. ^ She did it caress- 
ingly, as though the old dying man had been a sick child. 

"Be content, now — quite content. I will take care of 
you, and see that all is done right. I shall not be away two 
minutes ; I am only going to send for help — your own doctor 
from Kingcombe. We must try to get you well. Lie here 
quiet." 

Quiet ! It was like enjoining stillness to a corpse ! Agatha 
shuddered when she had used the word. For a moment the 
dread of her position rose upon her. In that lonely house , at 
night too, wiw no help nearer than Kingcombe ; and even then 
no husband, no friend — for she dared not send to poor, sick 
Anne Valery ! And she so young, so inexperienced. — But no 
matter! She would try to meet everything — do everything. 
She felt already calm and brave. 

The first thing necessary was to send for medical aid. 
This she did; having the ^rethought to write a few clear 
lines, lest the messenger should fail. She despatched word 
likewise to the Dugdales. She felt quite composed; every- 
thing right to be remembered came clearly into her head. 
It was the grand touch-stone of her character; the crisis of 
danger which shows whether a woman has that presence of 
mind which exalts her into a domestic heroine, an an^el of 
comfort: or the weakness which sinks* her into a helpless 
selfish fool. 

The latter was hardly likely to become a true picture of 
Agatha Harper. 

She went about with Mary, giving some orders to the 
servants, for sickness always comes startlingly upon an un- 
prepared and unaccustomed house ; and tried to find a few 
soothing words for the terrified Eulalie, who clung crying 
about them both, forgetting all her affectations. If the Beauty 
had any love left in her, it was for her father. Lastly, Agatha 
took a light, and went swiftly along the passages to the distant 
wing of tne house which Elizabeth occupied. 

** Miss Harper," her maid said, "had gone quietly to rest, 
and was then fast sleeping. 

Poor Elizabeth ! this seemed the hardest point of all. 

" When did she see her father?" 

" This mominff. The master ,abi?«i.^% ^otfitft^ ^k^ ^s^^se^ 
morning after breakfast to see tiU^^^^t'^^xr 
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And they would never see one another again , this helpless 
father and daughter — never, till they met , bodiless , in the 
next world ! 

For the moment Agatha felt her courage fail. She glided 
quickly from the door, but came back again. Elizabetn had 
waked, and called her. 

* * What is the m atter ? I know something is the matter." 

"Do tell her," whispered the maid. "She'll find it out 
anyhow — she finds out everything. And she has been so ill 
all day." 

Agatha entered. There was no deceiving those eyes. 
"Elizabeth, dear Elizabeth — your father — it is very hard, 
but — your father — " She hesitated ; it was so dimcult to 
convey, even in gentlest words , the cruel truth. Miss Harper 
regarded her ke enly . T he bearer of ill- tidings is always soon 
betrayed , and Agatha's was not a face to disguise anything. 
Elizaoeth's head dropped back on the pillow. 

" I perceive. He is an old man. He has gone home before 
me. My dear father ! " 

The perfect composure with which she said this astonished 
Agatha. She did not understand how near Elizabeth always 
lived to the unknown world, and how welcome and beautiful it 
was in her familiar sight. 

" No ; he is alive still. But, if he should not come in to see 
you to-morrow-morning — " 

"I shall go unto him; he shall not return unto me," mur- 
mured Elizabeth , as her eyelids fell , and a few tears dropped 
through the lashes. " Tell me the rest, will you V " 

"He has been seized with paralysis, 1 think; he cannot 
speak or move , but seems still conscious. I do not know how 
it will end." 

" One way — only one way : I feared this long. My grand- 
father died so. Agatha" — calling after her, for she was 
stealing away, she could not bear it — "Agatha, you will take 
care of mm?" 

"I will, as his own daughter." 

"And, if possible — ^" here Elizabeth's voice faltered a little 
— "give my love to my dear father." 

Agatha fled away. She hid herself in the recess close by 

"Anne's window," as it was called, and for a minute or two 

cried violently. It did her good. With those tears all the 

BeljSsbneas, anger, andpaiiifto^e^o\v^oi^^x\i^^w\.^\^vr>si^^ 
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purer and more peaceful than it had been for a long time. It 
was not a foolish , miserable girl , but a brave , tender-hearted, 
sensible woman, who entered the door of the sick>chamber 
where the poor old man lay. 

No one was there but the coachman who had carried his 
master up-stairs. Many servants hovered about the door, but 
none dared enter. Either they were afraid of the Squire — 
afraid even now, or else the motionless figure that lay within 
the bed-curtains was too like death. Old John sat liesideit, 
with tears running down his cheeks. 

'^ Oh, Mrs. Harper, look at th' Master. He be all alive in's 
mind. He do want bs^d to speak to we. Look at 'un. Missus 1 " 

" Give me your place, John. I will try to understand him. 
Father I " — She faltered a little over the word , but felt it was 
the right word , now. The old man moved his head towards 
her with a feeble smile. The expression of his face was clearer 
and more natural , only for that terribly painful inarticulate 
murmur, which no one could comprehend. 

**I have done all I could thmk of,*' Agatha continued, 
speaking softly and cheerfully. "The doctor will be here 
soon; Mary and Eulalie are down-stairs. I have myself told 
Elizabeth that you are ill: — she is composed, and sends her 
love to her dear father. Was all this rignt ? " 

Mr. Harper appeared to assent. 

"I will sit beside you till the doctor comes, and then I 
will write to my husoand. You would like nim to come 
home?" 

He seemed slow of comprehension, troubled, or excited. 
Agatha vainly tried to analyse the dumb expression of the 
features. With all her quickness she could not make out what 
he wanted. At last, a thought struck her. His eldest son, 
his favourite — 

" Would you like me to send for Major Harper? " 

No words could tell the change wnich convulsed the old 
man. Abhorrence — an^er — fear — all were written in his 
countenance. He rolled nis head on the pillow, he struggled 
to gasp oat something — what, his daughter-in-law could nat 
guess. She was inexpressibly shocked. One thing only 
seemed clear, that for some cause or other the mere mention 
of Frederick's name worked up the father into irenzY. 

"Hush I do not try to speak. 1 VtMl %^\A iort T^a ^\ifc\sQ^ 
Natbanael Will that oontent y ou*^'^ 

Agatha's Husband. ^^ 
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He made a motion of satisfaction, and became quiet. His 
features gradually composed themselves, and he sank into 
torpor. 

Agatha still sat by the bed, holding his wrist, for she 
knew not moment by moment how soon the pulse might stop. 
The old man's own daughters were too terrified to approach 
him. They came on tiptoe to the door, looked in, shuddered, 
and went back. No one stayed in the room but the old coach- 
man, who had been Mr. Harper's servant since they were both 
boys ; and he sat in a corner crying like a child, though silently. 
Agatha might as well have sat there quite alone, the atmo- 
spnere around her was so still and solemn. 

She had never before been in her father-in-law's room — 
the state bedroom, in which for centuries the Harper family 
had been bom and died. The great mahogany bed itself was 
almost like a bier, with its dark velvet hangings and dusty 
plumes. Everything around was dusty, gloomy, and worn 
out ; the Squire would have nothing changed from the time 
when the last Mrs. Harper died there. In a little curtained 
alcove the lace hung yellow and dusty over her toilet-table, 
just as she had left it when she laid herself down to the pains 
of motherhood and death. Her portraits — one girlish, another 
matronly, but still merry and fair — hung opposite the bed. 
Between them was a longitudinal family-group, in the very 
lowest style of art — a string of children, from the big boy to 
the tottering baby, in all varieties of impossible attitudes. 
Their names were written under (not unnecessarily) — Fre- 
derick, Emily, Harriet, Maiy, Eulalie. The only names 
missed were Nathanael and "poor Elizabeth." 

Mechanically Agatha observed all these things during the 
first half-hour of her vigil ; involuntarily her mind floated away 
to musings concerning them, until she forcibly impelled it 
back to consider the present. It was in vain. Innumerable 
conjectures flitted through her brain, but not one which she 
could catch hold of as a truth. Of one thing only she felt sore, 
that something very serious must have happened — some great 
mental shock, too powerful for the Squire's feeble old age. 
And this shock was certainly in some way or other connected 
with Major Harper. 

An hour later, when aVie was \>^^vaK«i^ \^ <i.Q\ixLt every 
beat of the old man's pxjlae, soi^ V>qV iax^^^ ^\iOsx ^v«^^ 
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to a midnight vigil beside that breathing corpse, the doctor 
came. 

Agatha waited for his dictum — it needed very little skill 
to decide that. A few questions — a shake of the head — a 
solemn condolatory sigh ; and all knew that the old Squire's 
days were numbered. 

"How long? " whispered Mrs. Harper, half closing the door 
as they came out. 

"I cannot say. Some hours — days — possibly a week. 
We never know in these cases. But, 1 fear, certainly within 
a week." 

What would be " within a week?" Why is it that every one 
dreads to say the simple word " die? " 

Agatha paused. She had never yet stood face to face in a 
house with death. The sensation was very awfiil. She glanced 
within at the heavy-curtained bed, and then at the fair, girlish 
portrait which peered through the folds at its foot — the 

Sainted eves, eternally young , seeming to keep watch smi- 
ngly. The old man and his long-parted wife, to be together 
again — " within a week." It was strange — strange. 

"His sons should be sent for," hinted the doctor. "Mr. 
Locke Harper is in Cornwall, I believe; but the other — Major 
Harper — " 

"Frederick — Yes, we must send for Frederick," sobbed 
Mary. "My father cares more for him than for any of us. 
Oh, poor Frederick ! " 

"But," Eulalie said — they were all whispering together 
at the door — "I don't think any one of us, not even Eliza- 
beth, knows Frederick's address just now. A week ago he 
was passing through London, but he does make such a 
mystery of nis comings and goings. Oh, if he were only 
here ! " 

"Ask my father," cried Mary — "ask him if he would like 
to see Frederick." 

As she said this rather too loudly, there was a strange 
smothered sound from the bed. Agatha ran. The old Squire 
was gasping, choking, with the frightful eflPort to speak. His 
face was purple — his eyes wild — yet the poor bound tongue 
refused to obey his will. 

" Hush ! be composed," said his daughter-in-law ^w^Qi^Jmkv^ 
ly. "You shall see no one. No one sViaVWift^^^^.^^'t. ^v^ 
thai do'/" 
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He grew calmer, but restless still. 

" Shall my husband come? He will do you good — be does 
everybody good. Would you like to see Nathanael ? '* 

A faint assent — scarcely intelligible — and then the 
Squire dropped off again into sleep. Agatha left him and went 
to nis daughters, who lingered outside. 

'* I think Major Harper has somehow vexed bim. He will 
only see my husband. A messenger must be sent to ComwalL 
Who will write?" 

" Who but yourself," said Eulalie, hardlv able even then 
to repress a look, beneath which Agatha^ cheek glowed 
fiery red; "who so fit as yourself to tell this to your hus- 
band?" 

"You are right;" and she smothered down her swelling 
heart into a grave dignity. "Get the messenger ready — I 
will write here — in tms room." 

She turned within — closed the door — looked once more 
at the old man, trying by that mournful sigbt to still the 
earthly anger that was again rising in her heart, — and sat 
down to write. 

It was a hard task. She scribbled the date, and paused. 
This, strangely enough, was the first letter she had ever writ- 
ten to him. She did not know how to begin it. Her heart 
beat — her fingers trembled. To tell such news to the dearest 
friend and husband that ever woman had, would be a dif&cult 
and painful thing, and for her to tell it to him, as they were 
now! For the first letter he ever had from her to be this! 
And how could she write it? — she who till to-day would al- 
most have cut off her risht hand rather than have humbled her- 
self to write to him at ail. Yet now all the wrath was melting 
out of her, and tenderness welling up afresh. We always fed 
so tender over those that are in trouble. 

"Yes, 1 will do it," muttered Agatha. And she wrote 
firmly the words — " My dear husband? They seemed at the 
same time to imprint themselves on her heart as a truth — in- 
visible sometimes, yet when brought near to the fire of strong 
emotion or suffering, found ineffaceably written there. 

The letter was a mere brief explanation and summons ; but 
it bore the words, duty- words certainly — yet which no duty 
would have forced Agatha to write had they been untrue ~ 
^^Mu dear husband*^ — - " Your affcclionalc •imje?' 

iSiie despatched it, andxe-ciitet^^VXi^?.^^-^^^^* K!\^^r^ 
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quiet there — the very hopelessness of the case produced quiet. 
There was nothing to be done, watched, or waited for. Doctor 
Mason sat by his patient, as he had declared his intention of 
doing through the night. He sat mournfully, for he was a 
kind, good man — the family doctor for thirty years. 

"Let all go to bed," he said to Agatha, seeming to under- 
stand at once that she was the moving spirit in uie family. 
"Make the house perfectly quiet, and then — " 

" I will come and sit up with you." 

Doctor Mason locked compassionately at the slight girlish 
figure, and the face already wan with the re-action after ex- 
citement. "My dear Mrs. Harper, would not a servant do as 
well?" 

"No, I am his son's wife. What should I say to my hus- 
band if — if anything happened, and he not there, nor I? " 

" Good. Then stay," said the doctor, kindly grasping her 
hand. He was a man of few words. 

It took some time and patience to quiet the house, and 
persuade Mary and Eulalie to retire. When all was done, and 
Agatha passed swiftly, lamp in hand, through the dark, soli- 
tary rooms, she felt mghtened. The house seemed so silent 
— already so full of death. 

There was one thing more to be done — to write a line 
ready for Anne Valery's waking, otherwise she would expect 
her home, as she had promised, in the early morning. How 
would she tell all these horrors, even in the gentlest way, to 
the feeble Anne, for whom, however unknown to others, and 
disguised by the invalid herself, Agatha felt an ever-present 
dread that she in vain tried to believe was only born of strong 
attachment. We never deeply love anything for which we. do 
not likewise continually fear. Agatha almost recoiled from 
the idea of mentioning danger or death to Anne Valery. 

She went into the aining-room to write. Everything there 
appeared just as when this great shock struck the household 
into confusion ; the dessert was not removed — the wine in 
which he had drunk Nathanael's health, remained yet in Mr. 
Harper's ^lass. Agatha shrank back. She half expected to 
see some shadowy form — not himself but Death, rise and sit 
in the armchair whence the old man had fallen. 

Brave she was, but she was still a girl, and a girl of strong 
imagination. Her heart beat audibly \ ?k^fe ^\SL\.>iSfc\Mas^^^'^«n3L 
ia the middle of the room, "whereat m\^\\\. «i»A\.\si'QrtO^^D5^^«s^ 
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render less ehastly the last flicker of one wax-candle, the fel- 
lows of whicn had been left to bum out in their sockets. Then 
she sat down, covered her e^es, and tried to think connectedly 
of all that had happened this night. 

Something touched her. Sne leaped up — would have 
screamed, but that she remembered the room overhead — the 
room. She crouched down — again covering her eyes. 

Another touch, and a stirring in the window-curtain near 
which she sat. There was something — every one knows 
that horrible sensation — something efie in the room besides 
herself. 

** Who is it?" she said, still not looking up, frightened at 
her own voice. 

" It*s me, ma'am — only me." 

Everybody in the house had forgotten Mr. G-rimes. 

Half-intoxicated at the time of Mr. Harper's seizure, he 
had stayed behind in the dining-room, drunk himself stupid, 
and slept himself sober — or partly so. They say drink is a 

g'catunfolder of truth; if so, the old lawyer's sharp face be- 
ayed that, in spite of all his past civility, he had not the 
kindest feeling in the world towards the Harper family. 

" So , young lady , I frightened you? You did not expect 
to find me here. 

"I did not, indeed; I had quite forgotten your very ex- 
istence ," said Mrs. Harper , point-blank. She had conceived 
a great dislike to Mr. Grimes, and Agatha was a girl who 
never took much trouble to disguise her aversions. 

" Thank vou , ma'am. You are polite , like the rest of the 
Harpers. I5ut words, fair or foul, won't pay an3rthing. 
Where's the Squire? He and I have not yet settled the little 
business I came about." 

"Mr. Grimes, perhaps you are not aware that my father- 
in-law is dangerously ill — can enter upon no business, and 
see no person?' 

"In — deed ? " His thorough insolence of manner brought 
Agatha's dignity back. She remembered that she was a lady 
belonging to the house, and that this fellow, whose behaviour 
made nis grey hairs so little worth of respect, was her father- 
in-law's invited guest. 

"Sir," she said, drawincr up her little figure, and trying to 
look aa much Mrs. Locke natpet ati pQ^9?&\^.^ "^<i\3.inuat be 
aware that in the prcBCut ^\»X^ oi \*\vftVo\xa^^^Hx^'c.^^^^x^ 
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sence is undesirable. It is not too late to order the carriage. 
WilljjTou favour me by going to sleep at Kingcombe?" 

Mr. Grimes looked disposed to object; out she bad ber 
band on the bell, and her manner, though perfectly civil, was 
resolute — so resolute, that he became humble. 

"Well, Mrs. Harper, I'm willing to oblige a former 
client, but I should like to put to you a few questions before 
leaving." 

" Put them." 

^* First — what's wrong with the old gentleman?" 

"He has had a paralytic stroke — probably caused, the 
doctor says, by some great shock, which was too much for 
him, being an old man. 

The other old man looked uneasy , as though some touch 
of nature smote him for the moment. 

"You don't think" -^ here he crept backward, shambling 
and cowardly — "you don't think I had any hand in causing 
this — this very melancholy occurrence." 

"You?" There was undisguised scorn in Agatha's lip. 
As if anjr Mr. Grimes could do harm to a Harper ! " Nothing 
of the kmd — pray do not disquiet your conscience unneces- 
sarily." 

"But I did bring him unpleasant news, for which I'm 
rather sorr^ now. I had much better have told his son. When 
shall I be hkely to see my friend Nathanael? " 

His friend Nathanael! Agatha could have crushed him 
and stamped upon him, had he oeen worth it. 

"Mr. Locke Harper," she said, trying hard to keep her 
temper — "Mr. Locke Harper will be at home to-morrow 
night. You can then make to him any communications you 
please. At the present, the greatest benefit you can confer on 
this sad house is to absent yourself from it." 

" *Pon my life , Mrs. Harper, you might waste a little more 
breath on me , lest I might think it worth while to spend a 
little too much breath on you and yours. Do you know what 
claim I have upon your family? " 

"That of being Major Harper's lawyer, I believe, and 
possibly mine before my marriage. It is not likely that my 
husband has continued to use your services afterwards." 

Agatha said this sharply, for she was annoyed to feel her- 
self in such total darkness regarding \iet \i\x&Wxi^^ ^^i«a.« 
For a moment she felt half alarmed al\\i^ex^x^^«^.wi'» '-'-'^ 
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friend Nathanael." Could they be allied, he and this dis- 
agreeable man? Could Grimes have acquired any power 
over him, that he was smiling in such a sinister, mysterious 
way? 

" My services ? Really, Mrs. Harper, this is very amusing. 
You surely must be aware that your husband has not the 
slightest occasion for anybody's services in the management 
of his affairs. One can't make something out of nothing, and 
when there is not a halfpenny left " 

** Explain yourself." 

"My dear young lady, is it possible you don't know the 
unfortunate circumstance, at least one of the unfortunate 
circumstances which brought me here? Why, Mr. Locke 
Harper knew it months ago. He and I had several con- 
ferences together on the subject. But we husbands are obliged 
to be uncommunicative , as my wife would tell you , if you had 
the pleasure of knowing Mrs. Grimes " 

" Will you keep to the point , sir?** said Agatha, sternly. 
She felt very stem — very bitter. The old wound was re- 
opening sorer than ever. Nathanael had *' held conferences " 
with this fellow — confided to him secrets which he had not 
told to her — his own wife ! Here was a new pang — a new 
indignity. In its sharpness she forgot every thmg else ; even 
the silent room over head. She had just self-possession and 
pride enough not to question ; she would have been more than 
human had she not paused to hear. 

"Well, Mr. Grimes!'* she said, confronting him, her 
hand still on the door , where she had placed it as a mute 
signal which he refused to understand. 

"1 own, Mrs. Harper, it is a hard case. At the time I 
really felt as sorry for you as if you had been my own 
daughter. All to happen so soon after your marriage, too! 
Some persons might blame me for consenting to keep back the 
facts, but I assure you Major Harper compelled me to draw 
up the settlement exactly accc^ding to his orders.** 

"Sir — will you hasten — my time is occupied.'* 

"So is mine, madam; fully occupied. I shall waste no 
more of it in giving advice to young women who are as proud 
as peacocks , and as poor as church-mice. If it wasn't for 
that highly respectable young man , your husband, I should 
BAj it served you right.** 

"What? ** said Agat\ia, \i«tv^«JOti\ist\iT^^iCa.» 
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"Mr. Locke Harper found out, a month after his marriage, 
that somebody had made ducks and drakes of all his wile's 
property. So , as I hear , the jpoor young man has had to turn 
land-steward just to keep his kitchen nre burning. That's 
all. Very odd you don't know it." 

"I do now." 

"Well, you take it quietly enough. You seem quite 
satisfied." 

"I am so." 

Mr. Grimes regarded her in perfect bewilderment. She 
showed no token of dismay or grief, but stood calmly by the 
open door. 

"I 'm not satisfied though," cried he, at last growing 
heated — "I 'm not going to have shareholders coming down 
upon me, and be hunted from London and from my profession, 
just because Major Harper " 

"I would rather not hear of Major Harper, or any one 
else, to-night. Once more — will you oblige me by leaving? " 

Her thorough self-possession, her air of command — con- 
trolled the man in spite of himself. He moved away, bidding 
her a civil good-night. 

"Good-night, Mr. Grimes; I will light you to the door." 

" Ugh ! " He gave a gnmt — seemed inclined to hesitate — 
looked up at Mrs. Harper, and — obeyed. 

Agatha came slowly back through the hall , feeling all 
stunned and stupified. She sat down, smoothed her nair 
back with her hands, heaved one or two weary sighs, and 
tried to think what had happened to her. 

" So , I am no heiress. I have lost all my money , and am 
quite poor. He knows it — knew it a long time ago , and did 
not tell me. Why did he not tell me, I wonder?" 

Here was a pause. For a moment she felt inclined to 
doubt the fact itself; truthful people have little suspicion of 
chicanery or falsehood, and when she came to think, in- 
numerable circumstances confirmed Grimes's statement. Yes, 
it must be true. This, then, was Nathanael's secret. Why 
had he kept it from her. 

"As if he thought I cared for money! As if" — and a 
choking filled her throat — " as if I would have minded being 
ever so poor did he only love me ! " 

The thought burst out naturally , Aaka -^^X.et iort^vsi^'-^^ 
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way through muddy reeds — showing how , deep down , there 
lay the living spring. 

*' Now , let me consider. He must have had some strong 
reason for keeping this secret. It cost him much; he said so. 
But I never heeded that. How I wearied him about not 
taking the house ; how angry I was at his acceptance of the 
stewardship. And it was for me he wished to toil — for me, 
and for our daily bread ! Yet he would not tell me. And all 
the while he must have had numberless cares and anxieties 
without, and his own wife blindly tormenting him at home. 
Last of all I called him mercenary. And what did he answer? 
Nothinffi Not one reproach — not one word of anger. Yet 
still — he kept his secret. Why? " 

Here she paused again. All was mystery. 

"It might have been through tenderness — to save me 
pain. Yet no — for he could not but see how his silence 
stung me. Then since he kept not this secret for love of me 
— and I am hardly worth such loving — it must have been 
from some motive , perhaps higher than love — some bond of 
honour which he could not break. Did he not say something 
to that effect once ? Let me think.** 

A^ain she sat down, and so far as her excited feelings 
would allow, tried to recall the story of their acquaintance, 
courtship, marriage — a six-months* tale — how brief, yet 
how full. Amidst its confusion, amidst all the variations of 
her own feelings , stood out one steadfast image — her hus- 
band. 

His character was jjeculiar — very peculiar. Its strength, 
reticence , power of silentness and self-control were beyond 
her comprehension; but its uprightness , truth, and rigid im- 
maculate honour — she could understand those. It must have 
been his sense of honour and moral right that in some way 
impelled this concealment, even at the hazard of wounding 
the wife he loved — if he ever had loved her. 

For a minute or so Agatha*s mind almost lost its balance, 
rocking on this one point of torture — then it settled. " God 
knows I did love yon^ Agatha" He had said so — he who 
never uttered a falsehood. It was enough. 

"Yet — he ^did^ love me; that means he does not now. 

I have wearied him out with my folly, my coldness, and at 

length with that one last insultYng wvong. I — to tell him he 

^married me for my money' — YiVievi «J\ Wi^'^V^^Y^^a ^ 
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beggar on his hands! Yet he never betrayed a word. Oh, 
no wonder he despises me. No wonder he has ceased loving 
me. He never can love me any more." 

She burst into a passion of tears, and so remained for long. 
At last a sudden thought seemed to dart through her sorrow. 
She leaped upright, clasi)ing her hands above her head in the 
rapturous attitude of a child. 

"There is a better thing than Move — goodness. And 
whether he loves me or not , he is all good in himself. I know 
that now. It is I only that have been wicked, and have 
lost him. No matter. Anne was right. My noble husband 1 
I would not give my faith in him even for his love for me ! " 

She said this in a delirium of joy — a woman's pure joy, 
when she can set aside the selfish cravine for love, and live 
only in the worthiness of the object beloved. It was beautiful 
to see Agatha as she stood, her features and form all radiant. 
One person, creeping in, did see her. 

old John, the coachman, stood in the doorway with his 
moumftd face. 

Agatha awoke to realities. Death all but present in the 
house — misfortune following — and she had given way to 
thatburst of joy! 

She drew her hand across her forehead — sat down at the 
table — wrote the three lines she had intended to Anne Valery, 
and then went her way, to watch all night long beside her 
husband*s father. 



CHAPTER X;XIV. 

A NIGHT and a day had passed, and the household had 
grown somewhat accustomed to the cloud that hung over it. 
It was but natural. How soon do most families settle them- 
selves after a great shock! — how easily does any grief be- 
come familiar and bearable ! Likewise , saddest thought of 
all — how seldom is any one really missed from among us, 
painfully missed, for longer than a few days — a few hours ! 

By evening, when all^ingcombe was yet talking over the 
" shocking event" at Kingcombe Holm, the " afflicted family '* 
had subsided into its usual ways — a little more grave per- 
haps, but still composed. Some volxxbl^ it^^V ^T\ftS. «:t<^^^ 
when Anne Valery camfd — Aime , evex ioxexji'^^X. \x3k. ^\sXKto% 
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the house of mourning — and took her place among the 
daughters of the family, ready to give sympathy, counsd, 
and comfort. It was all she was strong enough to do now. 
The chief position in the household was still left to Agatha. 

Dr. Mason gave his directions and went away. There was 
nothing more to be done or hoped for. The form which lay in 
the Squire's bedroom might lie there for days , weeks, months 
— without change. The*old coachman and his wife watched 
their master alternately; but he took little notice- of them. 
In every conscious moment bis whole attention was fixed' upon 
Aeatha. His eyes followed ber about the room; when she 
talked to him he feebly smiled. She could not imagine why 
this should be, but she felt glad. It was so Sweet to know her- 
self in any way a comfort to the father of Nathanael. 

She sat for hours by the old man*s bedside, trying to think 
of nothing but him. What were all these worldly things, loss 
of fortune or youth, or even love itself, to the spirit that lay on 
the verge of a closed life — passing swiftly into eternity? 

So she sat and strove to forget all that had happened , or 
was happening to herself; ay, though every now and then 
she would start, fancying there was a voice in the hall,, or a 
step at the door. And she would hesitate whether to run 
away and hide herself from her husband's presence or wait 
and let him find her in her right place — beside his dying 
father. 

And then — how would he meet her? how look — how 
speak? Yet these conjectures were selfish. Most likely he 
would scarcely notice her — his heart would be so full of other 
thoughts. What right had she, his erring wife, to obtrude 
herself upon his feehngs at such a time ? She could only look 
at him, and watch him, and silently help him in everything. 
Alas, she might not even dare to comfort nim 1 

Towards evening the suspense of expectation grew leas, 
from the mere fact of its having lasted so many hours. Agatha 
went down in the course of dinner. The dimng-table looked 
as usual, only fuller, from the presence of the Dugdales and 
Miss Valery. Mary had of necessity taken her father's place, 
but not his chair — it was put aside against the wall, and 
nobody looked that way. 

Agatha seated herself neitt to Mas* Y«lery ^ <\uietly — they 
were all so very quiet. Anne -wXAa^^t^^, '•m^q^ V^^^rTI^ ^aa^ 
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the rest listened for the answer — the nsual answer, which all 
foreboded. Then Harriet made an attempt to speak of other 
things — of how the rain pattered against the window-panes, 
and what an ill night it was for Nathanael's journey. She even 
began to doubt whether he would come. 

** He is sure to come,'* said Miss Valery. 

And while she was yet speaking there swept round the 
house a wild burst of storm, in the midst of which were faintly 
discerned the sound of a horse's feet. They all cried out — 
"He is here!*' 

A minute more, and he was in the room — drenched 
through — flushed with riding against wind and rain. But it 
was himself, his own self, and his wife saw him. 

When those who are much thought of return from absence, 
for the first minute they almost always seem unlike the image 
in our hearts. — It was not thus that Agatha had remembered 
her husband. Not thus — abrupt, agitated : anything but the 
calm and grave Nathanael. 

He looked eagerly round the room — all rose: but Miss 
Valery was the first to take his hand. 

*^ Thanks, Anne, I knew you would be with them. Is 
he — " 

"Just the same — no change." 

The young man breathed hard. "Are you all here ? " He 
took his three sisters and kissed them one after the other, 
silently, brotherly — Anne likewise. There was one left out 
— his wife, who had hidden behind the rest. But soon she 
heard her name. 

" Is Agatha with you ? " 

She approached. Her husband took her band — paused a 
moment — and then touched her cheek with his lips, as he had 
done to his sisters. He did not look at her or speak — it 
seemed as if he,were not able. 

They drew roimd Nathanael, nearly all weeping. There 
was, as IS natural at such times , an unusual outburst of family 
tenderness. And, as was natural also, no one seemed to think 
of the young wife — the stranger in the circle. Agatha slid 
away from the group and disappeared. 

Shortly after, she had taken her usual place in the sick- 
room. It had struck her that the old man ought to be pre- 
pared for his son's coming, so she had at oxi^:.^ ^^^^i^^^'ei^Xft 
his bedside* Bat it waa useless — \ie 7T«ya ftVa«^m%, '^<^ ^^ 
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down noiselessly in her old seat, and watched, as she had 
done for many an hour in this long day, the smiling portrait 
at the foot of the bed — her husband's mother, whom he never 
saw. 

While she sat, footsteps entered the room. Agatha turned 
quickly round to motion tne intruder to silence, and perceived 
tnat it was Nathanael. 

She fancied — nay, was sure — that he started when he 
saw her. Still, he came forward. She rose, and would have 
given him her seat, but he put his hand on her shoulder, and 
gently pressed her down again. The old servant who 
watched near her went respectfully to the further end of the 
room. 

It was a solemn scene; the dim light — the total silence, 
broken only by the feeble breathing of the old man, who lay 
passive as death, without death's sanctity of calm. Over all, 
that gay youthful portrait which the lamp-light, excluded from 
the becl, kindled mto wonderfully vivid life — far more like 
life than the sleeper below. 

The young man stood mournfully watching his father, 
until startled by a flash of fire-light on the canvass, his eyes 
wandered to the painted smile of his unknown mother, and 
then turned back again to the pillows — the same pillows 
where she died. His fingers began to twitch nervously, though 
his features remained still. Slowly, Agatha saw large tears 
rise and roll down his cheeks. Her heart yearned over her 
husband, but she dared not speak. She could but weep — 
not outwardly, but inwardly, with exceeding bitter pangs. 

At length the old man stirred. Agatha remembered her 
duty as nurse, and hastily whispered her husband: 

"I think you should move aside for a minute. Don't let 
him see you suddenly — it will startle him." 

" That is thoughtful of you. But who will tell him?" 

" 1 will — he is used to me. Are you awake, father?" 

Nathanael caught the word, and looked surprised. 

"Dear father, she continued, soothingly, "will you not 
try to wake now? Here is some one come to see you — some 
one you will be glad to see." 

I'he Squire's eyes grew wild; he uttered a thick, painful 
murmur. 

^^Some one who was svixe to com^ '^Ivoxvlie knew you were 
ill — jour son." She paused, BYiOQ^e^^XNXi^ix^mvEA^'s:^^^^ 
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sion of the old man's face. "Nay — your younger son — 
Nathanael — may he come?" 

She perceived some faint assent, beckoned to her husband, 
saw him take her place at the bedside, and then stole away, 
leaving the son alone with his father. 

Agatha rejoined the rest of the family. They were all 
sitting talking together as Nathanael had left them. After 
her leaving, they said, he had hardly spoken at all, but had 
gone up directly after her. 

In about half an hour he re-appeared — greatly agitated. 
His sisters all turned to him as he entered, but he avoided 
their eyes. Agatha never lifted hers ; she sat in a dim comer 
behind Miss Vaiery. 

"What do you think of him, Nathanael?" asked Mary, in 
a low voice. 

"1 cannot yet tell; I want to hear how he was seized. 
Which of you saw most of him yesterday ? " 

"No one, unless it was Agatha. He was shut up in his 
study until she came." 

"And who has been most with him since?" 

"Agatha." 

A soft expression dawned in the young man*8 eyes as they 
sought the dim corner. 

"Will Agatha tell me what sTie thinks of my father's state?" 

This appeal , so direct — so unexpected — could not be 
gainsaid. 

Yet, when Nathanael addressed her, Agatha's agitation 
was so visible that it attracted observation — especially Mrs. 
Dugdale's. 

** Poor child!" said Harrie, compassionately, "how pale 
she looks!" 

" No wonder," Mary added. " She is more worn out than 
any of us. She sat up all last night." 

Nathanael's eyes were on his wife again, full of ineffable 

fentleness. "Agatha, come over and rest in this arm-chair, 
want to talk to you about my father." 
She obeyed. He spoke in a low voice : 
" 1 feel deeply your having been so kind to him," 
" It was right. I was glad to do it." 
" What do you think caused his illness?" 
"Doctor Mason said, it was probably aoTCL^^e^^xfexs^KoXsJS. 
shock," 
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Nathanael looked alarmed. "Indeed! and did the rest of 
the family know anything? — guess anything? " 

"Nothing." 

Her husband fixed on her a penetrating gaze ; she retomed 
it steadily. 

"Agatha," he hurriedly said, "you are a sensible girl — 
more so than any of my sisters. I want to consult wim you 
alone. Come and walk up and down the room with me where 
they cannot overhear us." 

She did so. How strange it was ! 

"Do you think my father had any sudden ill news? Did he 
see any person yesterday ? " 

"A stranger came to him. Your brother's lawyer, Mr. 
Grimes." 

* * G rimes ? Oh, my poor father I " 

He sat down abruptly. Agatha wondered at his mingling 
the two names. What should Grimes have to do with his 
father? 

"Did any one else see Grimes?" 

"I did." 

"What did he say to you? Was it" — he dropped his 
head, and spoke half inaudibly — " Was it anything alK)at my 
brother?" 

. Agatha marvelled, even with a sort of pain. Father, brother, 
every one before her I " He never named Major Harper, that I 
can remember. But he said — " 

"What?" 

Agatha drew back. How could she speak of such petty 
things as money and fortune then ! She answered softly , and 
with a full heart : 

" Never mind. It was a mere trifle , not worth telling , or 
even thinking of now. Another time. " 

Nathanael regarded his wife doubtfully, but she bore the 
look. She was speaking the simple truth. Loss of fortune 
did seem "a mere trifle now, when he was safe back again, 
and she sat in his presence , he talking to her as gently as in 
the olden time. Her simplicity in worldly things was so ex- 
treme that even Nathanael passed it over as impossible. He 
only said : 

" Well, all must come out ere long. We cannot think of it 
now. Tell me more about my ij^oox i%.\3aKt ." 

" There is little moxe to \.e^. BSs xascocwa ^^ xas^^ 
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sttange, I thought, all dinner-time. He drank healths as usual 

— especially yours. His mind was wandering then , for he 
called you nis only son. Then Mr. Grimes gave another toast 

— Major Harper. At that moment your father fell from his 
chair. 

Nathanael started up — "I knew it would be so. He 
could not bear such shame — : my poor old father! " 

"Nathanael," cried Harrie, from the fireside group, " come 
and giye us your opinion. I say that he ought to be sent for at 
once/' 

"Who?" 

"Frederick." 

Nathanael cried out violently , as if self-control were no 
longer possible. 

"Never! Here have I used every effort, smothered every 
feeling, made every sacrifice, to save my poor father from 
knowmg all this — and in vain ! You may talk as you like, but 
I say Frederick shall never enter these doors. He is as good 
as his father's murderer ! " 

"Hush I " cried Anne Valery, going to him while the others 
stood aghast. She only knew what fearful storms can be 
roused in these quiet natiwes. 

"I will not nush. I have been silent too long over his 
wrong-doing." 

"But some" — breathed Anne scarce audibly — "some 
whom he wronged have been silent for a lifetime." 

Nathanael paused; Anne's reasoning was from facts un- 
known to him; but he saw the agony in her face. She con- 
tinued in a whisper: 

"Be slow to judge him , if only for his sisters* sakes — his 
dead mother's — the honour of the family." 

"I have thought only too much of all these things." 

"Then, for his father's sake — his father, who is going 
away to the other world leaving a son unforgiven. Beware 
how you not only take your brother's birthright, but seal your 
brother's curse.' 

"Godforbid. Oh, Anne — Anne!" 

He pressed his hand over his eyes , and leaned back a mo- 
ment — leaning , though he did not know it , against his wife, 
who had stolen behind his chair. No one else came near ; thev 
all shrank from their brother as if he were SM^dex^^ ^otL^^cckaS^* 
Jjooking up, be saw only Mi&9 Valery * 

J galea's iJusband* V^ 
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« Forgive me, Anne; I cannot control myself as I used to 
do: I have been very ill lately, but don*t tell my wife." . 

Anne took no notice: perhaps she wished the wife should 
learn the husband*s real neart as she — his old friend — 
knew it. 

^* Don't think I would harm Frederick. Not for worlds. Do 
you know," and his voice lowered, "I dare not trust myself 
even to be just over his misdeeds , lest I should be slaying my 
enemy." 

" Your enemy? It is too hard a word.** 

" No ! it is true." He glanced round, perceiving no one near 
but Miss Valery. "Anne," he whispered, " do you remember 
the parable of Nathan? Why did he do it — the cruel rich man 
who had enjoyed so much all his life? Why did he steal my 
one little ewe-Iamb?" 

"Stay I" cried Anne, with a sudden suspicion waking in her. 
** I don*t clearly understand. Tell me again. " 

" No. no," he said recovering himself. " I have nothing to 
tell. — ^ut we are wasting time. Anne, it shall be as you say." 
And he drew a lon^ hard breath. " Which of us had best 
write to my brother?" 

Eising, he found out who had been behind him. He looked 
horrified. 

" Agatha ! — did you overhear me ? " 

The suspicion wounded her to the core. Her pride and 
sense of justice were alike roused. 

" Have no fear, Mr. Harper," said she ; " I shall not betray 
your secrets. I do not even comprehend them: except that I 
think it very wicked for brothers to be such enemies," 

He made no answer. 

"And," continued Agatha, Rowing bolder, as shewasprone 
to do on the side of the mysteriously wronged , "I would have 
sent for Major Harper myself, had not your father seemed un- 
willing. But the eldest son ought to be here." 

" He shall be — your husband will write ," interposed MIbb 
Valery. 

The husband moved away. He had thoroughly frozen up 
again into the Nathanael of old, whose coldness jarred against 
every ardent impulse of Agatha's temperament — rousing, 
imtatiDg her into opposition. 
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right to be done has luckily not waited for Ids doing it. Eliza- 
beth herself informed her brother." 

"When?" 

" This afternoon. I sent the letter myself to Mr. Tren- 
chard's, where I found out he had been staying." 

As Mrs. Harper said this, her husband s ejes literally 
glared. 

" You knew where he was staving? — Agatha — Agatha? " 

But Agatha's look was fixea on the door, to which her 
sisters-in-law had gathered hastily. There was a talking 
outside — a welcome, as it seemed. She forgot everything 
except her sense of right and justice to one unwarrantably and 
unaccountablv blamed. 

" It is surely he," she cried, and ran eagerly forward. 

"Nathanael!" 

"Frederick I" 

The two brothers, elder and younger, stood confronting 
each other. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

" Elizabeth sent for me — Elizabeth only showed me that 
kindness. Oh, it was very cruel of you all — you should have 
told me my father was dying." 

It must have been a hard heart that could have closed itself 
altogether against Frederick Harper now. 

He leant against the doorway, the miserable ghost of his 
gay self. Bom only for summer weather, on him any real blast 
of remorse or misfortune fell suddenly, entirely, overthrowing 
the whole man. 

"Elizabeth says it happened yesterday; and must have 
been because — because Gfnmes — Oh , God forgive me 1 it is 
I that have killed my father ! " 

Every one shrank back. None of his sisters understood 
what he meant; but the mere expression seemed to draw a 
line of demarcation between them and the self-convicted man. 
Agatha only approached him — she felt so very sorry for her 
old friend. 

* * You must not talk in this way. Major Harper. If you did 
vex him in any wav, it is very sad *, Wt ne mW. \ot^^^^ ^nj^t^s^ ^ 
Yott caaaot h^re Qone any real hana lo "Joxxe i^iCti^Tr 
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Her kind voice, her perfectly guileless manner, stmck each 
of the hrothers with various emotion. The eyes of both met 
on her face: Frederick dropped his, and groaned; NathanaeFs 
brightened. For the first time he addressed bis brother: 

"Frederick, she is right; you must not talk thus. Compose 
yourself." 

It was in vain ; his easy temperament was plunged into 
depths of childish weakness. " Oh , what have I done? You 
said truly, it would kill him to hear that. And my heedlessness 
drove Grimes to go and tell him. Yes, your prophecy was 
true: I have been the disgrace of our house — the destruction 
of my father. What shall I do, Nathanael?" 

And he held out his hands to his younger brother in the 
helplessness of despair. 

" The first thing, Frederick, is for you to be silent. Anne, 
take my sisters away: my brother and I have something to 
say to one another. Vv hat , no one will go ? Then , brewer, 
come with me." 

The other rose mechanically; Agatha likewise. She began 
to put circumstances together, and guess darkly at what was 
amiss. Probably she herself had to do with it. She remem- 
bered in what smct honour the old Squire held the duty of a 
guardian, as he had shown in what he said about his own re- 
lation to Anne Valery. Perhaps some carelessness of his son's 
had caused her own loss of fortune. Yet that was not a thing 
to break his father's heart, or harden his brother's against him. 
Mere chance it must have been; ill-luck, or, at the worst, 
carelessness. There could not be any real dishonour in Major 
Harper. And after all what was money ^ when they could be 
so much happier without it? She determined to go to her hus- 
band and openly say so, telling all that had come to her know- 
ledge of their secrets. They should no longer be angry with 
one another — if it were on her account. 

So she followed after them, with her soft, noiseless step; 
and when the two brothers stood together in their father's de- 
serted study, there she was between them. 

"Agatha!" They both uttered her name — the elder in 
much confusion. He had seemed all along as though he could 
scarcely bear the sight of her innocent face. 

"Don't send me away,'' bVig a?i\d, \«."Ym^«u\\axvd on either. 
^f I know I ftm a young ignoraut tViVu^ , «jx^^ovs. ^x^^^iSa»^\siRsv\ 
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but perhaps a straightforward girl may be as wise as 7011. 
Why are you angry with one another?** 

Both looked uncomfortable. Major Harper tried to throw 
the question off. 

"Are we angry with one another? Nay, I am sure — ** 

**Don*t deceive me — this is no time for making pretences 
of any kind. What is this quarrel between you two?** And 
she turned from one to the other her fearless eyes. 

Major Harper could not meet them ; Nathanael did, calmly, 
but sorrowfully. 

"Agatha, I cannot tell you.** 

"But I can tell you; and I will, for it is right. Major 
Harper, do not be unhappy. Believe me, I care not one jot 
for all the money I ever haa. If you have lost it , I am sure it 
was accidentally. You would not wilfully wrong me of a 
straw.** 

Again Major Harper groaned. Nathanael stood speech- 
less with amazement. At length he said, very gently : 

" How did you find this out, Agatha?" 

"Mr. Grimes told me.** 

"Was that all he told?** 

"Yes.** 

Major Harper looked relieved. Nathanael watched him 
sternly. After a while he said: 

" Frederick , this is the right time to explain all. Do not 
start; you need not fear me\ in any case I shall hold to my 
promise. But if you would explain — for my sake, for others' 
sake—** 

The other shrank away. "No , not now,** he whispered; 
."oh! brother, not now. Give me a little time. Doxvt dis- 
grace me before her — before them all.*' 

Nathanael's stature rose. Without again speaking, he 
shook his brother's hand &om off his shoulder with a gesture, 
slight yet full of meaning , and turned towards Agatha. He 
seemed to yearn over her, though he checked every ex- 
pression of feeling except the softness of his voice. 

"I am glad you have found out we are poor — that in some 
things my wife may see I have not been so cruel to her as she 
thought.'^' 

Agatha's cheeks crimsoned with emotioii. Wk| — ^\s^ 
"Tf&^Q ihejnot alone that she neediiot^a\^*tCLQ>i)ti<fe't^V'N^»^^^^^ 
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and 9tood so quiet that he believed she did not feel? He went 
on, rather more sadly: 

^'Butthisisnotatime to talk of our own affairs; you shall 
know all ere long. Will you be content until the^r" And 
he held out his hand. 

She took it , looking eagerly into his face. There was 
something there so intrinsically noble and true! Though his 
conduct yet seemed strange — unreasonable towards her, 
harsh towards his brother, still , in defiance of all , there was 
that in his countenance which compelled faith. And there 
was that in her own heart, a something neither reason nor con- 
viction, but transcending both, which leaped to him as through 
intervening darkness light leaps to light. She felt tiiat she 
must believe in her husband. 

He seemed partly to understand this , and smiled — a pale 
faint smile, that quickly vanished. 

"Now, Agatha," he said, opening the door for her , **ffo 
and see how my father is, and then you must go to bed. I wiU 
sit up with him to-night. I cannot have my poor wife killing 
herself with watching." 

His voice sank tenderly; he even put out his hand , as if to 
stroke her hair after his old habit, but drew it back — Major 
Harper was looking on. Again the dark fire , lit so fatally on 
his marriage-day, and since then sometimes fiercely ragine, 
sometimes smotnered down to a mere spark , yet never wnolfy 
extinguished, rose up in the young man's strong, self-con- 
tained , strangely silent heart. Would his pride never let it 
burst forth, that, mingling with the common air, it might bum 
itself to nothingness I But how many a whole life has been 
tortured and consumed by just such a little flame, a mere 
spark, let fall by some evil tongue "which is set on fire of. 

While they paused — the wife waiting, she knew not for 
what , except that it seemed so easy to follow and so hard to 
quit her husband — there was a cry heard on the staircase at 
tne foot of which they stood. Mrs. Dugdale came running 
down in terror. 

" Nathanael — Agatha — I have told my father that Fred 
is here. Oh, come to him, do come ! " 

No time for pitiful earthly passions, jealousies, and regrets. 
Nathanael ran quick as lightiimg , \i\& Nnfe icAlowin^, But at 
the door of the sick-room eveivmex^o^^^. 
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The old man sat up in bed, raised on pillows; either the 
paralysis had not been so entire as was at £rst supposed, or he 
nad slightly recovered from it. His riffht arm moved feebly; 
his tongue was loosed, though only in a half-intelligible jabber. 
But his countenance snowed that , however lay the miserable 
body, the poor old man was in his ri^ht mind. Alas! that 
mind was not at peace , not lighted with the holy ^low cast on 
the dying by the world to come.' It was filled with rage and 
torment. 

Nathanael ran to him, "Father, father, you will destroy 
yourself. What is it you want ? " 

The answer was unintelligible to his son, but Agatha 
gathered from it that the chamber- door was to be shut and 
bolted. She did so ; yet even then the sick man's fdry scarce 
abated. Brpken words — curses that the helpless lips refused 
to ratify; terrible outbursts of wrath, minglea with the piteous 
moan of senility. Last of all came the name, once given 
proudly by the young father to his first-bom, and now gasped 
out with maledictions from the same father's dying ups — 
"Frederick." 

Nathanael and Agatha looked at one another with horror. 
They both knew that the old Squire was bent on driving from 
his aeath-bed his own, his first-Dom son. 

Agatha instinctively held down the palsied hands , which 
were trying to lift themselves towards heaven — not in 
prayers! 

"Father, don't say— don't even think such terrible things. 
Whatever he has done, forgive him! — for the love of God for- 
give him!" 

The old man regarded her, and his excitement seemed re- 
doubled. Agatha fancied it was the father's pride , dreading 
lest she, a stranger, knew the cause of his anger. 

"No, no!" she cried. "I scarcely understand anything; 
my husband would not tell me. Whatever has happened can 
all be hushed up. We would forgive anything to a brother — 
oh, would we not?" And she appealed to Nathanael, who 
stood motionless , great drops lymg on his forehead, tnough 
his features were so still. 

"It is true, father," he whispered. "No one knows any- 
thing but me , and I have kept your honour safe that he mignt 
redeem it some time. Perhaps he may. And T^xsvea&i^T O^^^^"^ 
your 8on — the iirst-bom of Ma moV\iex, 'Bxv^^ k%^fi^^ 
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Natbanael continued , as he saw a sudden change come over 
the old man's face. "Don't bslj any more now. Leave me to 
talk with my father." 

With the ^ave tenderness that he always showed her, he 
took his wife by the hand , led her to the door, and closed it 
Greatly moved, yet feeling satisfied he would do what was 
right, Agatha obeyed and went down-stairs. 

The sisters and brother were assembled in the study. Mar- 
maduke was there too, but took little part in the family lamen- 
tation, except in keeping a perpetual tender watch over the 
grief of his own Harrie. Anne v alery was absent. 

Frederick Harper sat apart. A sullen gloom had suc- 
ceeded to his misery — with him no feeling ever lasted long, at 
least in the same form. Harriet and Eulalie were inspecting 
with great curiosity their elder brother, whose presence among 
his long-estranged household seemed accompanied with such 
a mysterious discomfort. They eved him doubtfully, as if he 
had done something very wrong tnat nobody knew of. Mary 
only, who was next eldest to himself, ventured to address some 
kind words, and bestir herself about his comfort. 

Thus the family sat, Agatha among them, for more than an 
hour. No one thought of going to oed. Ail remained to- 

f ether, in a strangely (juiet, subdued state, Mai or Harper 
eing with them alithe time, though he hardly spoke, or they 
to him. He seemed a stranger in his father's house. 

Once when he had gone for a few minutes to Elizabeth's 
room — he had been with Elizabeth long before his coming 
was known to any of the rest, it was believed — Mary began in 
her lengthy wandering way to tell anecdotes of his boyish 
doings; how handsome he was, and how naughty too; and 
how, when he got into disgrace, she, by the scheming of Eliza- 
beth, used secretly to carry bread-and- honey and apples to 
his bedroom. And she wiped her eyes, the good, plam-look- 
ing sister Mary, saying over and over again, "Poor Fred I" 
She never thought of him, like the world, as "Major Frederick 
Harper," but only as " Poor Fred! " 

Several times Agatha stole up-stairs to the door of the 
room which enclosea the sorrow-mystery of the house. It was 
always shut, but she could hear Nathanael's voice within — his 
soft, kind voice, talking quietly by the bedside. 

"I never see anything like 'un," said the coachman's wife, 
who Bat without the door. ^^H.^ do m^u^^^ ^ '^^^'^.'^xmsX. ^a. 
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the poor dear Missus did. He do talk just like his mother." 
And that was evidently the perfection of everything in the old 
woman's eyes. 

Agatha sat down beside her on the staircase, listening to 
the wind without , that swept fiercely over the hollow in which 
Kingcombe Holm lay, as if ready to bear away on its pinions 
a departing soul. It was an awful night to die in. Agatha 
listened, sensitive to every one of its terrors. But above them 
all — above the shadow X)f coming death , fear of the fiituire, 
anxiety in the present — rose one thought — the thought of 
her husband. 

It gave her no pain — it gave her no joy — yet there it was, 
a visible image sitting strong and caun in the half-lighted 
chamber of her heart, every feeling of which crept to its 
feet and lay there , like priestesses in the twilight before a 
veiled cod. 

Natnanael at last opened the door. He looked liked one 
who has struggled and conquered not only with things with- 
out, but things within. His face had all the pallor , but like- 
wise all the peace of victory. Agatha rose to meet him. 

"Have you been waiting for me this long while? Good 
child ! '* And he smiled, but solemnly, as with an inward sense 
of the Presence which makes all things equal — softens all 
asperities and calms ail passions. 

"Do you know where my brother is? " asked NathanaeL 

" Down-stairs, with the rest." 

" Will you go and fetch him? " 

Agatha looked up at her husband half incredulously. 
" Have you then succeeded ? Is all made right ? " 

"Yes." 

" Oh , how good — how good you are ! " She srasped his 
hands and kissed them, her eyes floating in tears ; then, lest he 
should be displeased, ran quickly away. 

Miss Valery met her at the stairhead, coming from the 
gallery where were Elizabeth's rooms. They exchanged the 
usual question, "How is he now?" and then Agatha said: 

" Be glad with me ! I am sent to fetch Major Harper." 

Anne pressed her hand. " Go and tell mm. He is with 
Elizabeth.^' 

And there Agatha found him, overcome with grief — the 
gay, handsome Major Harper! steadfast neither vsi ^^^'ct^'t- 
evil. He sat; Ma head bent, ldB\iaki«\^Ti%^^^a^x^^x^^^^^^A 
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greyness showing, oh! so plain. Plainer still were the wrinkles 
which a life of smiles had carved only the deeper round the 
mouth — token of how near upon him was creepmg a desolate, 
unhonoured age. By his side, talking softly, with his hand in 
hers , lay the crippled sister , perhaps the only living creature 
who really loved him. 

'* Major Harper," Agatha spoke softly, laying her hand 
upon his shoulder. The poor broken-down man, dropping 
into old age ! there was no fear of his thinking she was in love 
with him now. 

"Well, what do you want? " 

" I am sent to fetch you to your father." 

He looked incredulous ; — Agatha repeated her message. 

"My husband sent me. Your father wishes very mud to 
Bee you. Come." 

" Elizabeth ! " He turned to her as if she could make him 
understand this incomprehensible news. 

Elizabeth clasped his hand and loosed it. She said nothing, 
but Agatha saw she was weeping for joy. Her brother rose 
and went. 

Through the long gallery they passed, his sister-in-law 
carrying the light, and leading him. He had quite forgotten 
his courteous manners now. Agatha thought of the days in 
London — when he had escorted ner to operas, and murmured 
over her in drawing-rooms, making her so happy and honoured 
in his notice. Poor Major Harper I How vain were all the 
shows of his brilliant life , the men who had courted him , the 
women who had flattered and admired him ! Agatha forgave 
him all his follies — ay even all the hearts he had broken. 
There was not one of those poor hearts , not one , on which he 
could rest his tired head now ! 

At the door of their father's room Nathanael met him , a 
new and more righteous Jacob dealing with a more desolate 
Esau. And like Esau*s was the cry that broke from Frederick 
Harper as he went in and flung himself on his knees by the bed. 

" Bless me — even me also — O my father,** 

There was no answer. The words of forgiveness were 
denied his hearing. The old Squire could but look at his son, 
and move his lips m an inarticulate murmur. 

Agatha ran to Major Harper's side. It was pitiful to see 
the shock he had received, and t\ie ixwrnad 'woy in which he 
called upon his father to speak ~ Vi qt\^ ow^^ort^. 
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"He cannot speak, you know, but he does indeed forgive 
you. Be sure that he forgives you ! " 

Her husband drew her away to the little curtained alcove 
which had been Mrs. Harper's dressing-room. There they 
stood, close together — for Nathanael <ud not let her go, and 
she clung to him in tears — while the father and son had tibeir 
reconciliation. 

It was silent throughout, for after the first burst. Major 
Harper was not heard to speak. Now and then came a soimd 
like the smothered sob of a boy. No one saw the faces of father 
and son; they were bent together, just as when, years upon 
years ago , the proud father had sometimes condescended to 
let his baby son, his first-bom and heir, go to sleep upon his 
shoulder. 

Thus, after many minutes, Nathanael found them lying. 

He held the curtain aside to see his father's coimtenance; 
it was very peaceful now, though with a dimness gathering in 
the open eyes. Agatha had never before seen that look — the 
unmistakeable shadow of death. She shrank back, trembling 
violently. Her husband put his aim roimd her. 

" Do not be afraid, my child," he whispered^ using the old 
word and tone. She rested on him, and was quieted. 

" I think we had better call them all in now." 

"Shall I fetch them?" said his wife, and went out, flitting 
once more through the still , ghostly house. But she thought 
of her husband, of his last word and look, and had no fear. 

They came in, all that were now living of the old man's 
children — save one — the poor Elizabeth. Thev stood round 
the bed, a fiill circle, his two sons, his three daughters, his son- 
in-law and daughter-in-law, and lastly Anne Yalery. She was 
the palest and most serene of all. 

Thus for an hour or more they waited — so slow was the 
last closing of the long-drawn-out life. There was no pain or 
strug^e; merely the ebbing away of breath. The palsied 
hands, white and beautiful to the last, lay smooth on the 
counterpane; and when occasionally one or other of his 
daughters knelt down and kissed him, the old man feebly 
smiled. But whenever he opened his eyes, they travelled no 
further than to the face ot his eldest son — rested there, 
brightened and closed. 

And thus, lying quietly in the midst of li\& c;\:^<^^sg^^^^- 
break the old aqnire died. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

The old man was gathered to his fathers. 

It was the day aner that on which he had been borne to 
the place appointed for all living. A new coffin rested beside 
that of Catherine Harper in the family vault ; the portrait still 
smiled, but on an empty bed. There was no separation now. 

At Kingcombe Holm the house had awakened from its 
sleep of mourning; the shutters were opened, and the sunshine 
came in familiarly on the familiar rooms — where was missed 
the presence of him who had abided there for threescore years 
and ten. But what were they ? Counted only as ^' labour and 
sorrow" — they had all passed away, and he was gone. 

The family met — a large table circle. They looked mel- 
ancholy, all in their weeds, but otherwise wereasusuaL A 
certain gravity and under-tone in speaking alone remained. 
Mary had agam begun to busy herself over her housekeeping; 
and Eulalie, looking prettier than ever in her black dress, was 
listening with satisfaction to the Reverend Mr. Thorpe, a 
worthy, simple young man, who had come at once to pay to 
the family of his affianced the respect of attending the funeral, 
and to plan another ceremony, when the decent term of mourn- 
ing should be expired. 

Major Harper , now recovering something of his old elasti- 
city of manner, took the place at the foot of the breakfast- 
table, whence Mary, presiding as usual, cast over to him 
glances sometimes of pride , sometimes of doubtful curiosity, 
as if speculating on what sort of a ruler the future head of the 
house would be. 

A very courteous and graceful one, most surely ! — to judge 
by the way in which he was doing the agreeable to his sister- 
inlaw. Quite harmlessly, only it seemed as necessary for 
Major Harper to warm himself in the fair looks of some woman 
or other, as for a drenched butterfly to dry its wings in the 
sunshine. He was indeed a poor helpless human butterfly, not 
made for cloudy weather, storm, or night ! 

But he fluttered in vain ; Agatha took no notice of him 
whatsoever. Her whole nature had deepened down to other 
things — things far beneath the shallow £en of Major Harper. 

Louring this week, wVicn tVift immetoxsA d>aLti<&i&Q£ the brothers 
of the family left its womenkm^ ii<&«hxVj ^oi^ft ^ iti3Q&»^^\sv*^Bbs^ 
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house of mourning, with nothing outwardly to do or to think 
of beyond the fold of crape or a gown or the make of a bonnet 
— Agatha had learnt strange secrets. They were not of Death, 
but of Love. 

She had seen very little of her husband. Either by necessity 
or design, he had been almost constantly away ; atThomhurst, 
arrangm^ business for Miss Valery, who had gone home ; some- 
times atKingcombe, in his own house — his lonely house ; and 
for two days and nights, to the astonishment and slight scandal 
of his sisters , he had been absent in Cornwall. But wherever 
he was, or whatever he had to do, he either saw or wrote to his 
wife every day ; kind, grave words, or kinder letters •, brother- 
like in their wisdom and tenderness — just the sort of tender- 
ness that he seemed to believe she would wish for from him. 

Affatha accepted all — these brief meetings — these con- 
stant letters; saw the wounding curiosity of his sisters relax, 
and even Harriet Dugdale acknowledged how mistaken had 
been her former notions, and on what excellent terms her 
brother and his wife now evidently were; she really never 
thought Nathanael would have made such an attentive, 
affectionate husband ! And Agatha smiled outwardly a proud 
satisfied smile; while inwardly — oh, what a crushed, remorse- 
ful, passionate heart was there ! 

A heart which now began to know itself — at once its ful- 
ness and its cravings. A heart thirsting for that love, wanting 
which marriage is but as a dead corrupting body without the 
soul — love, the true life-union, consisting of oneness of spirit, 
svmpathy, thought, and will — love which would have oeen 
tne same had they lived twenty thousand miles apart, ay, had 
they never married at all, but waited until eternity united 
those whom no earthly destinies could altogether put asunder. 
Now out of her own soul she learnt — what not one human 
being in a million learns , and yet the truth remains the same 
— the unity, the immortality, tne divineness of Love, to which 
the One Immortal and Divine gave His own name. 

She sat in her usual quiet mood, she did everything in such 
a quiet, self-contained fashion now — sat, idly talked toby 
Major Harper, whom she did not hear at all. She only heard, 
at the further end of the table, Nathanael talking to Mary. 
Sometimes she stole a glance, and thought how cordial his 
manner to his sister was, and how tendei ma e^^a ^ysvs^i^ViOK. 
»t times, ^nd she sighed. At her sigVi , \i<^x >ux>^«a;A ^<5p^^ 
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tarn, see her listening to Frederick ^th that iJMent downcast 
look — and become silent. 

Not an angry jealous silence now — his whole manner 
showed how much he honoured and trusted his wife — bat the 
hush of a deep abiding pain, a sense of loss which nothing 
could ever reveal or remove. 

But men must keep up worldfy duties; it is only women, 
and not all of these, who can afford the luxury of a broken 
heart. Mr. Harper rose, nerved for the day's task — a pain- 
ful one, as all the family knew. The elder brother had shrank 
from it, and it had been left to Nathanael, who in all things 
was now the thinker and the doer. The impression of this 
had fixed itself outwardly, effacing the last remnant of his 
boyish looks. As he stood leaning over Mary, Agatiia thought 
he had already the aspect of middle age. 

" It will not take me long , Mary , since you say my father 
kept his papers in such order. Probably I shall have done by 
the time Ihe Dugdales come. You are quite sure there was 
awUl?" 

"Quite sure; you will probably find it in the cabinet 
I saw him looking there the very afternoon of the day he died. 
I was calling him to dinner, but his back was turned, and I 
could not make him understand — poor father!" 

Mary's eyes filled, but the younger brother said a few kind 
words, and her ^rief ceased. The rest were silent and serious, 
until Nathanael, going away, addressed Frederick rather for- 
mally. All speedi between them, though smooth, was In- 
variably formal and rare. 

"You are satisfied to leave this duty in my hands? — you 
do not wish to share it?" 

"Oh, no, no!" hurriedly answered the other, walking 
away in the sunny window-seat , and breathing its freshness 
eagerly , as if to (frive away the bare thought of death and the 
grave. 

Nathanael went out — but ere he had closed the door a 
little hand touched him. 

" What did you want, Agatha?" 

"I should like to go with vou, if you would allow — that 
is, if you would not forbid me. 

"JForWdyou? Nay\ But—" 

''I want — not to mtexixx^t "^wj^.^ ox ^ttsw.^ ^sx^ l^asss^'^sv 
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crets — but just to sit near you in the room. This is such a 
strange, dreary house now ! " And she shivered. 

Her husband sighed. '^ Poor child — such a child to be in 
the midst of us ana our trouble ! Come witii me , if you wHL" 
And he took her into the study. 

No one had been there since the father died: directly 
afterwards some careful hand had locked the door, and 
brought the key to Nathanael; and it was the only room in 
the house whose window, undarkened, had met during all that 
week the eye of day. It felt close with simshine and want of 
air. Mr. Harper opened the casement, and placed an arm- 
chair beside it, where Agatha might look out on the chrysan- 
themum bed, and the tall evergreen, where a robin sat singing. 
He pointed out both to her, as if wishing to fortify her wim 
a sense of life and cheerfulness, and then sat down to the 
gloomy task of looking over his father's papers. 

They were very few — at least those left open in the desk ; 
merely accounts of the estate, kept with brevity and with 
much apparent labour; sixty years ago literature , nay, edu- 
cation, were at a low ebb among English country gentlemen. 
But all the papers were so carefuTly arranged, that Nathanael 
had nothing to do but to glance over them and tie them up — 
simple yearly records of uie just life ajad honest dealings of a 
good man , who transferred unencumbered to his children the 
trust left by his ancestors. 

"I think," said Nathanael — breaking the dreary silence — 
"I think there never was one of the Harper line who lived a 
long life 80 stainlessly, so honourably, as my father." 

And somehow, as he tied up the packets, his finger slightly 
trembled. Agatha came and stood by him. 

**Let me help you : I have readjr hands." 

" But why should I make use oi them ? " 

" Have you not a right?" she said, smiling. 

''Nay, I never claim as a right anything wnich is not freely 
given." 

" But I give it. It pleases me to help you," said Agatha, 
in a low tone, afraid of her own voice. She took the papers 
from him, and tried to make herself busy, in her innocent way. 
It cheered her. 

Nathanael watched her for a minute. " You are very neat- 
handed, Agatha, and it is kind of you to hel^ m:^ " 
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" Oh, I would help any one." Foolish, thoughtless words ! 
He said no more, but went and looked over the cabinet. 

This was a sadder duty. There were letters extending 
over more than a half-century. The Squire received so few 
that he seemed never to have burnt one. The oldest — fifty 
years old — were love-letters, of the time when people wrote 
love-letters beginning "Honoured Miss," and "Dear and re- 
spected Sir," overlaying the plain heart-truth with no senti- 
mentalisms of the pen. The signatures, " Catherine Grey," 
and "Nathanael Harper," in round, formal, girl and boy 
hand , told how young they were when this correspondence 
began; - young still, when its sudden ceasing showed that 
courtship had become marriage. From that time, for nearly 
twenty years , there was scarcely a letter signed Catherine 
Harper. 

" This looks," said Agatha, who unconsciously to both had 
come to stand by her husband and share in his task — "this 
looks as jif they were so rarely parted that they had no need 
for letter- writing." 

"It was so: I believe my father and mother lived very 
happily together." 

"I should like to read these letters all through, if I might? 
They are the only love-letters I ever saw." 

"Are they, indeed?" 

The sharp questioniuff look startled Agatha. She remem- 
bered that first letter of NathanaePs — perhaps he was vexed 
that she had apparently forgotten it — the letter which had 
been such a solemn epoch in her young life. She coloured 
vividly and painfully. 

"I mean — that is — " 

Her husband looked another way. " You shall have these 
letters if you so much desire it." 

"Thank you. I would like to keej) something of your 
mother's. And she was indeed so happy in her marriage ? " 

"Very happy, Anne Valery says. My father was not a 
perfect temper, but she understood him thoroughly, and he 
trusted her. He had need; he knew — what is a rare thing 
in marriage now-a-days — that he had been his wife's first 

Agatha made no reply, and the conversation dropped. 
Next to Mrs. Harper^ a YettftT* ^ ^ti^ Y^^?»^Tc^d witn almost 
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equal care, was another packet. It began with a child's 
scrawl — double-lined, upright, and stiff: 

" My DEAR Father, 
''Uncle Brian has ruled me this paper, and ruled Anne 
another. We are all very merry at Weymouth. We don't 
want to come home, except to see — (here a word, apparently 
^^poruesj^ had been carefully altered, oy a more delicate hand, 
into something like ^^Papa'^) — "Anne's love, and every- 
body's, from your dutiful son, 

"Fredebick." 

" ^ Frederick f^ — I thought the letter was yours." 

'' No , if he had kept any it was sure to be my brother's. 
Frederick must have them back." 

''Let me tie them up," said Agatha, stretching out her 
hand. 

"No — no — are they so very precious? Why do you 
want to touch them?" saiahe, sharply, drawing them out of 
her reach. 

" Only that I might help you." 

Mr. Harper regarded her a moment, and then put back the 
letters into her lap. " Forgive me , I did not mean to be cross 
with you. But this task confuses me." 

He leaned his elbow on the cabinet, covering his eyes, and 
stood thus for two or three minutes. Agatha remained silent 
— who could have intruded on the emotion of a son at such a 
time? None but a wife who could have stolen into his heart 
with a closer, dearer claim, and she, alas I she dared not. 
Weeks ago — when she believed herself wronsed — it would 
have been far easier. The higher he rose, the lower she sank, 
weighed down by the bitter humility that always comes with 
fervent love. She watched him — her heart throbbing, 
bursting , yearning to cast itself at his feet — yet she dared 
not. 

"Now let us look over some other letters. I wonder 
whether Mary was right, and it is here we shall find the 
will!" 

He , then , was only thinking of letters and wills ! Agatha 
turned away , and went to sit by the window and watcn the 
chrysanthemums. ^ 

At last she was attracted back \>y ^ex \i\]iS^^Ti^^^^^&^« 

Jfa/Aa's Husband, ^^ 
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"This is the will, I see, bjr the endorsement Take it, 
Agatha*, we will not touch it till the Dugdales come. And 
here are more letters to my father. Do you think I ought to 
bum them or look them over first? '* 

The confidential tone in which he spoke soothed Agatha. 
It was a sort of tacit acknowledgment of her wifely rigats to 
his trust. 

"I think, suppose you looked them over — " 

" I cannot," said he, wearily. ** Will you? " And he gave 
her a handful in her lap. Agatha felt pleased; she thanked 
him, and turned them over one by one. 

"Here is a hand which looks like Miss Valery's." 

" It is hers. Set them by." 

She opened another, in a careless and very illegible hand, 
which she could not recognise at all: 

"My deab Bbotheb, 

" The approaching marriage in your family , of which you 
inform me, unfortunately cannot alter my plans. I mast re- 
cover my lost fortunes abroad. 

"Frederick told me yesterday his certainty of being ac- 
cepted by Miss Valery. He might have told me sooner, but 
perhaps thought me too much of a crusty old bachelor to sym- 
pathise with ms felicity. Possibly I am. 

"You ask if Anne has. communicated to me the coining 
chance in her life ? No. 

"Farewell, brother, and God bless you and yours. 

"Why, this is Uncle Brian!" cried Agatha, giving the 
letter to her husband. He read it, laid it aside witnout com- 
ment, and sat thinking. She did the same. Turning, their 
eyes met; and they understood each other*s thoughts, but 
apparently neither liked to speak. At last Nathanael said: 

"It must have been so, though I never guessed it before." 

" But I did, though she never openly told me." 

"Well, it is a strange world!" mused the young man. 
"Poor Uncle Brian!" 

" When do you expect him home?" 

" Any day, every day. Thank God ! " 

^'Dia YOii not tnmk s»Yie s^^med^^lvUle better yesterday " 
Baid Ag&th&f hesitatingly. '^ 3\xfi\. %.^^x^ \v\>\^^iw3.>Kaa^ / ' 
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" A little better ; is she ill? What, very ill? '» — Agatha's 
mute answer was enough. " Oh, poor, poor Anne ! And he is 
coming home!*' 

'* Perhaps," said Agatha, shocked to see her husband's 
emotion — "perhaps if we take great care, and she is very 
happy, — people must live when they are happy — " 

" Few would live at all then," was the answer, unwontedly 
bitter. "Better not — better not; poor Anne ! It is a hard, 
cruel, miserable world." 

"Why do you say that, Nathanael?" 

Restarted, and Agatha too, for opening the door, with a 
bright, clear look, was she of whom they were just talking — 
Anne Valery. 

"I knew I might come in. I heard what you were doing 
here ," and a slight sadness crossed her face. " Is it all done, 
now?" 

"Nearly," and Mrs. Harper hurriedly folded the letter, 
which lay still on her lap. Miss Valery's eye caught the wri- 
ting; Nathanael gave it to her. 

Aime read it: at first with a natural womanly feeling-^ 
nay, even agitation. 'Soon this ceased, absorbed in the infinite 
peace and content of her whole mien. " I knew all this long 
ago," she said calmly. " It was a — a mistake of Frederick's. 

— Then, still calmly : " What do you think I have just heard 
fromMarmaduke? — He" — there could be but one she meant 

— "he has safely landed at Havre." 

" Uncle Brian ! ** the young people both cried, and then in- 
stinctively repressed the joy. It seemed too sacred to be ex- 
pressed in ordinary fashion. And passing naturally from one 
thought to another, Nathanael glanced round the room ; the 
unused desk, the scattered papers left to be examined by the 
unfamiliar hands of a younger generation. Had the absent 
one come but a little sooner! "Alas!" he said, *4t seems 
as if the world's imiversal sorrow lay in those words, ' Too 
late:" 

Miss Valery sunk on a chair, her temporary strength de- 
parting. Her hands dropped into that fold that was peculiar 
and habitual to them — a simple attitude, not unlike Chan- 
trey's "Resignation." 

"You speak truly, Nathanael. But *our times are iaffti 
hand.'" 

She said no more^ and shortly Mi, Hat^jet , \.2J\5ASL^^w\Sa\sssa. 
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the sealed packet that was endorsed ^^My WiU^ led the way 
to where the family were assembled. In doins so, there srew 
over him the hard silence always visible when ne was muen af- 
fected. But Agatha was not surprised or hurt; she began to 
understand him better now. 

In the dining-room were only the immediate family. Every 
one knew the probable purport of the will, and how simple a 
document it was likely to oe; for the patriarchsd old Squire 
hated the very mention of law, and it had been his pride that, 
though not entailed, the inheritance of Kingcombe Holm had 
descended for centuries unbroken by a single legal squabble. 
Therefore they all waited indifferently, merely to go through 
a necessary form ; Harriet Dugdale and her husband, EulaSe 
and her fianci^ and the solitary Mary. Major Harper alone 
was rather restless, especially when the three others came in 
from the study. It was noticeable , that with all his smooth 
manner Frederick never seemed quite at ease in the presence 
of Miss Yalery. Nevertheless he tried, and successfully, to 
assume his position as elder brother and present head of the 
family. He gave Anne a gracious welcome. 

"I scarcenr exjpected you would have honoured us so far. 
This is entirely a tamily meeting.** 

"Shall I leave?" 

" Oh, no," cried everybody at once, "Anne is so thgroughly 
one of the family." 

" Certainly, responded Major Harper, bowing, though his 
brows were knit. He waited till Anne took her seat, and then 
sat down , silent. Many changes , vivid and various , passed 
over his flexible mouth. At last, leaning forward, he hid it 
with his hand. There was a brief hush: in the men, of so- 
lemnity — in the women, of mourning. More than one 
tear splashed on the black dress of tne tender-hearted 
Mary. 

Nathanael stood — the will in his hand — hesitating. 

*^ It seems to me, that as this is a family meeting, we might 
— not necessarily, but still out of kindness and respect — post- 
pone it for a few days , that the only remaining member of the 
family may be present." 

" Who is that? " said the elder brother, 

" Uncle Brian.*' 

One or two voices, especiaW.^ l^i^Y^ue^daXfts*^ seconded this 
smd eagerly proposed to ^ait iox Aiiis^Q^^^a- ' 
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"Impossible!" Major Harper said, hastily. "I have en- 
gagements. I cannot wait for any one.*' 

"But—" 

"Nathanael — don't argue. Remember, I am the elder 
brother. Give me my father's will." Nathanael paused a mo- 
ment, and gave it. "The seal has been broken and re-fast- 
ened," Frederick added, breaking it with rather nervous 
hands. He tried to glance over it, but his eyes wandered 
unsteadily. " There, take it and read. I hate business." 

And he threw himself back in his seat , which happened to 
be the old Squire's especial chair. Agatha thougnt it was 
thoughtless oi him to use it. 

Nathanael read the will aloud. It was dated ten years 
back, and was in the Squire's own hand, drawn up simply, 
but with perfect clearness. The division of fortune was as 
they all expected: a moderate funded sum to each of the 
daughters and to Nathanael; the estate, with all real and per- 
sonal property, to go to the eldest son. There were a few 
small bequests to servants , and one gift of the late Mrs. Har- 
per'sjewels. 

"I meant them," the old man wrote, "for my eldest 
son's wife. Disappointed in this, I leave them to Anne 
Valery." 

Major Harper moved restlessly in his chair. Anne sat quiet. 
The young Agatha looked at them, and wondered if people 
grew callous as they grew old. 

" Is it all read ? ' said Frederick. ^ 

"Yes. Stay, here are a few lines ; a codicil, I fancy, af- 
fixed with seals to the body of the will. I can hardly make it 

out." 4 

And as Mr. Harper perused it, his wife observed his counte- 
nance change. He let the paper drop, and sat silent. 

"What IS it? Read," cried Harrie Dugdale. 

"I cannot — Anne, will you? God knows, brothers and 
sisters" — and he looked all roimd the circle with an eagerly 
a})pealing gaze — • " God knows I never knew or dreamed of 
this. Anne, read." 

" Shall I read, Major Harper? " 

He was gazing out of the window with an absent air. At 
the sound of her voice he started, and gave some mechanical 
assent. 

Anne read the date — of only twelve d8ii:y^\>«jc?s- 
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<^ That was the very day that he was taken iU, jon know/* 
whispered Mary. 

The codicil be^an : 

^' I, Nathanael Harper , being in sound mind and body, do 
hereby make my last will and testament, utterly reYoking all 
others, in so far as relates to iny two sons. X leare to my 
younger son, Nathanael Locke ifarper, all my landed, reu, 
and personal estate , praying that he may long live and main- 
tain onr name in honour at Kingcombe Holm. To my eldest 
son — having no desire to expose to ruin the fiimily estate, or 
link the family name with more dishonour than it already 
bears — to my eldest son, Frederick Hazpery I leave the sum 
of One Shilling.** 

Anne*s reiuling ceased. Dead silence, atter, frightmed 
silence , followed. Then arose a chorus of women^s Yoiees — 
«* Oh, Frederick I — oh, Frederick 1 ^ 

Frederick rose, feebly smiling. ''It is a mistake — alia 
mistake. My father was not in his right mind.'* 

The sisterly tide turned. "Oh, hush, Frederick! How 
wicked of you to say so ! ** 

''We'll read it over again,** said Marmaduke Dugdale, 
waking up into the interests of the world around him. Anne 
gave him the paper, and he read it with his ponderoas , manly 
voice, rounding out every bitter word which Anne had softened 
down. All was undoubtedly legal, signed in his own hand, 
and witnessed by two of his servants. Tnere could be no doubt 
it was done immediately before the paralytic attack , when he 
was perfectly in his senses; indeed, he could not be said ever 
to have lost them. 

The family sat , awed by their father*s deed ; to question 
which never struck them for a moment — legal chicanery was 
not rife at Kingcombe Holm. They looked at the disinherited 
brother with a sort of shrinking wonder, as if he had done some 
great unknown wickedness. He miffht have sat there ever so 
long, conscience-stricken and stupefied, but this family gaze 
stung him into violence. 

"I say it is a cheat — how or by whom contrived I know 
not — but it is a cheat. My father loved me — the only one of 
you who ever did. If there was a coolness between us, he for- 
gave me when he died. You all saw that.** 

There was no denying it. Eivet^ Qw^x^membered how the 
fatber*B last dying look oi \0Nft ^^^ Xwwbl qiv\^ ^^^^tx ^.^vi. 
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Again the tide of family feeling changed. They threw doubt- • 
fuT glances towards Nathanael, except his wife. But she drew 
closer to him, and trembled and douDted no more. 

He stood, meeting the eyes of all his family. In his aspect 
was great distress, but entire composure — not a shadow of 
hesitation or confusion. Nor, on the other hand, was there 
any triumph. When he spoke — they seemed expecting him 
to speak — his voice was low and steady : 

" You know, brother, and all the rest of you know, that I 
have had no hand in this matter.'* 

"I know nothing of the sort," cJried Frederick. **I only 
know that I have been defrauded — disgraced. — Not by any 
act of my father's, or he would not lie quiet in his grave. My 
father always loved me." And the quick feeling natural to 
Major Harper made him hesitate — unable to proceed. But 
soon he continued, vehemently: 

^^I will find out this. Evil speakers, malicious, underhand 
^^ocrites, have turned my father against me. I declare to 
Heaven that I never wronged any — " 

Frederick stopped — mterrupted not by words, for there 
was perfect silence — but by a certain quiet look of Anne 
Valery's, which fastened on his face. He turned crimson — he 
had so much of the woman in him, though of womanhood in its 
weakest form. He glanced from Miss Valery to Agatha, and 
then back again. 

" Anne — Anne Valery, tell me do you know anything? '* 

"Everything." 

** You — even you! " For the moment, he cowered in such 
emotion as was pitiful to see ; but it passed , and he grew des-^ 
perate. 

" I say, I will contest this will. It shall be proved invalid. 
My lawyer Grimes — " 

"Mr. Grimes has been here, and is now gone to America," 
Anne whispered. "I urged and assisted him to go, that he 
should not throw disgrace on the family." 

Again Frederick cowered down, then rose, goaded to the 
last degree. " Nevertheless , this will shall not stand. I will 
throw it into Chancery. I will leave for London this very 
day." 

"Sta^," said Nathanael, starting from deep thought, and 
intercepting him as he was quitting the rooixv. ^^ Qxkfc ^^t.^.^ 
Frederick.'^ 
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''Not one! You are all against me, but I will brave joa 
all. I will have my rights — ay , even if I plead my f ather^s 
insanity.*' 

**0n, horrible!" cried his sisters. 

"Frederick, you know that to be impossible," said Na- 
thanael, sternly. 

"Then I will plead what may prove a deeper disgrace to 
the family than madness, or even — what I am supposed to 
have done,'' catching his brother's arm, and hissing out the 
words in his face — "I will plead that the will is a forgery,^. 

Nathanael wrenched away his hold, thereby throwing Fre- 
derick back almost to the floor. The two stood for a moment 
glaring at one another, in that deadly animosity, most deadly 
when it arises between brothers , — and then the younger re- 
covered himself. It might be because, instantaneously as the 
struggle had begun and ended, he had heard a woman's cry of 
terror, and the name uttered was not "Frederick," but "Na- 
thanael." Also, as he stood, he felt two little hands steal from 
behind and tichten over his own. He grew v€JT calm then. 

" Frederick, you must unsay that word. There are some 
things which a man cannot bear even from his brother. No 
doubt can exist that this is my father's own writing, and no 
forgery. You know that as well as I do." 

"As well as you do! Exactly what I meant to observe," 
said Major Harper, with his keenest and politest sneer. 

Nathanael moved back. A man's roused passions are al- 
ways terrible ; but there is something ten times more awful in 
fury that is altogether calm — molten down as it were to a 
white heat. Never but once — that uneffaceable once — had 
Agatha seen her husband look as he looked now. 

"Pause one minute, Frederick. If you had waited and 
heard me speak " 

* ' I dare vou to speak I " 

" It would be better not to dare me. I am at my last ebb of 
patience. I have kept faithfully my promise to you. None of 
our family know — not even my own wife — all that is known 
by you and me and our father whom we buried yesterday. I 
would have saved him from the knowledge if I could , but it 
was not to be. Now, take care. If you drive me to it " 

He hesitated. Agatha felt his hand — the thin boyish 
hand — ^o^ cold as ice and T\^\d «a kon. She uttered a 
faint cry. 
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'* Agatha, my wife," with the old sweetness in the whisper, 
" go and sit down. Leave me to reason with my brother." 

"No, let me do that," said one, coming between. It was 
Aime Valery. 

She had risen from the chair where , during almost all this 
time, she had sat like a statue, only none watched her, not 
even Agatha. When she rose , it was with a motion so slow 
and gliding, her soft black dress scarcely rustling as she 
moved, that Frederick Harper might well start, thmking a 
supernatural touch was on his arm. 

"Anne, is it you? I had forgotten you. No" — he muttered, 
half to himself, turning from the contest with his brother to 
gaze on her — " no, I never did — never do forget you." 

" I believe that. Come and speak to me, here." 

Unresisted, she put her arm in his, and led him away to the 
deep bay- winaow, circled with a low cushioned siU, such as 
delights children. Anne sat down. 

"Are you determined on this cruel course?" 

" I must recover my rights," was the sullen answer. " Any 
man would." 

" And when you have done this — supposing it practicable 
— what further do you purpose ? " 

' ' What further ? " He looked puzzled, but at last perceiyed 
her meaning. With an impulse eagerly caught, as Major 
Harper caught all impulses, good ana ill, he cned — "Yes, I 
understand you. My first act, on coming to my property, 
shall be to right poor Agatha." 

"I thought so," said Anne, kindly. "But you will not be 
able. There are others whose claims will be upon you the in- 
stant you have money to satisfy them — the shareholders. 
They know nothing of Agatha Bowen. Remember, you ex- 
pended her fortune as you worked the mine — in your oton 
name" 

Major Harper looked confounded with shame. " And you 
knew all this, Anne — you! For how long?" 

"For some months — ever since I bought Wheal Caroline." 

." And you never betrayed me ! " 

"We were playfellows, Frederick." She spoke softly, and 
turned her face to the other side of the bay-window. 

He forgot she was old now — he remembered only the fa- 
miliar voice and attitude, the same as whenmli^T ^^m^^ss^^ 
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she used to sit on the cushioned window-sill and talk with him 
for hours. 

"Playfellows I Was that all, Anne? Only playfeUows?'* 

"Only playfellows," she repeated firmly. '* Never any- 
thing more. You knew that always." And, perhaps xm- 
consciously, Anne looked down on a ring — plain, not unlike 
a childish keep-sake — which she always wore on the wedding- 
finder of her left hand. 

Major Harper sighed; not one of his sentimental sighs, hut 
one from the deeps of his heart. A smile , hollow and sad, 
followed it. "I suppose it is idle talking now, but — but — 
you were my first-love, Anne! If things nad gone differently, 
I might have been a different man.'' 

"Not so. God ordained your fate, not I. No* man need 
be ruined for life because a woman cannot love him. Human 
beings hang not on one another in that blind way. We have 
each an inmvidual soul ; on another soul ma^ rest all its hopes 
and joys, but on God only rests its worth, its duties , and its 
nobility. We may live to do His work, and reioice therein, 
long after we have forgotten the very sound of that idle word 

— happiness." 

She paused. 

" Go on ; you talk as you always used to do." 
** Not quite," said Anne, with a faint smile ; "I am hardly 
strong enough. Frederick," and her eyes had their former 
lovely, earnest look — earnest almost to tears, save that girl- 
tears had from them long been dried, — "Frederick , for the 
sake of our olden days — of your mother whom we both loved 

— of your father who is gone to her — listen to me for a little. 
Trust to your brother — he will not act imjustly. Do not 
create dissensions in your family; do not let people say that 
the moment Mr. Harper's head was laid in the grave his 
children quarrelled over his property." 

"I do not quarrel — I but take my right," cried Major 
Harper, becoming again the "man of the world," as he saw 
the curious glances that from time to time reached the bay- 
window. "Thank you for this good advice; for which my 
brother owes you even more than 1. But I am not a child now, 
nor a boy in love, to be talked over by a woman." 

Miss V alery rose, rather proudly. " Nor am I that woman 
Major Harper. But 1 have beexi ^o \o\i^\smtediu affection witli 
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your family ; I could not bear to think it would be brought to 
dishonour. Surely — surely you will not be the one to do it ? " 

Again, as he turned to go , she drew him back by those 
earnest eyes. 

"Frederick, it would grieve me so, ay, break my heart, 
to see them brought into open shame , the old familiar home, 
and the name — the dear, dear name.'* 

Major Harper's bitter tongue burst its control and stun^. 
" I now see your motive. Everybody knows how very dearly 
Anne Valery has all her life loved the Harper name." 

Anne rose to her full height, and a blush, vivid as a girl's, 
dyed her cheek. " I have," she said — "I have loved it, and 
I am not ashamed." 

Thel)lush paled — she sank back on the window-sill. Ma- 
jor Harper was alarmed. 

" Anne — how ill you look ! What have I done to you?" 

"Nothing," she answered; and catching his arm drew her- 
self upright once more. 

" Frederick, we were children together, and you loved me; 
some day you will remember that. Afterwards we grew up 
young people, and, still thinking you loved me — but it was 
only vanitv then — you did me a great wrong; I will not say 
how, or when, or wny, and no one knows the fact save me — 
but you did it. You did the same wrong to another lately." 

"How — how?" 

** You said to Mrs. Thornycroft — you see I have learnt all, 
for I wrote and asked her — you said, that you * feared' poor 
little Agatha loved you. and " 

" I know — I know.* 

"You know, too, that vanity misled you; that it was not 
true. But it was a wicked thing to say ; trifling with a woman's 
honour — torturing those who loved her — bringing on her 
worlds of suffering. Still, she is young, and her simermg may 
end in joy; — mine " 

Anne paused ; the human nature struggled hard within her 
breast — she was not quite old yet. At length it calmed down 
— that last anguished cry of the soul against its appointed 
destiny. 

She took her old playmate by the hand , saying gently. 

"I am going away soon — going home. Before I go, I 
would like to say, as 1 used to do when you were \M!^\jL<i\si\aRk 
as a child, * Grood-night, and 1 forgWel?!^^ ^\«t^V5cL\si%r'' 
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'<0h, Anne — Anne/' He kissed her band in strong 
emotion. 

'^Hush! I cannot talk more," she went on qoicklj. ''Yon 
will do as I ask? You will wait until — until " 

She stopped speakine, and put her handkerchief to her 
lips. Slowly, slowly, red drop^ shone through its folds. Ma- 
jor Harper called wildlj for his sisters. 

"I knew how it would be/* cried Mary Harper. "It has 
happened twice before, and Doctor Mason said if it happened 
again " 

" Oh, God forgive me ! '* groaned Frederick, as his brother 
carried Anne Valery away. " She will die — and 1 shall hxn 
killed her!" 



CHAPTER XXVIL 

Anne Valery did not die. Agatha had said she would not; 
and the young heart's creed was true. It had its foundation 
in a higher law than that of physical suffering. 

After a few days she was able to be moved to her ownhonae, 
according to her earnest desire ; after a few more , the energy 
of her mind seemed to put miraculous strength into her feeble 
body. 

"I knew you would get well," said Agatha joyfully, as she 
watched her patient returning to ordinary household ways; 
only lying down a little more than Anne was used to do, and 
speaking seldom and low always , for fear of the bleeding at 
the lungs. "I knew you must get well , but I never saw any- 
body get well so fast as you." 

" inad need ," Anne answered. " I have so much to do." 

" That you always have. What a bus^ rich life — rich in 
the best sense — yours has been ! How unlike mine ! " 

" I hope so — in many things," said Anne, to herself. ** But 
I must not speak much. I talked mj last talk with poor 
Frederick in the bay-window. Where is Frederick ? *' 

"He has been riding up and down the country day after 
day — he seems to find no rest." 

Anne looked sorry. ** And we are so quiet here ! " 

It was indeed very quiet, that sombre house at Thomhurst, 
through whose wintry rooms "no on'a 'w^i.udered but Agatha, 
excepting the old , attac^ied BWvaxAa. X^\. V5av>^ ^^^ ^^\\fex «5^^ 
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will. She had been jealous that any one should attempt to 
nurse Anne but herself. She left even her own home to ao it. 
Yet — the bitter thought followed her ever — this last was small 
renunciation. No one would miss her there ! 

During the days when Miss Valerjr lay ill, the world with- 
out had been shut from Agatha's view. Woman-like, she 
lived within the four walls and beside the sick couch, ana had 
only seen her husband for a few minutes each day, when, 
though he talked to her only of Anne , his manner had a soft, 
reverent tenderness, and a troubled humility, as if he began 
to see a different image in his young wife, bhe was different, 
and he too. Neither knew how or when the change came — but 
it was there. 

She did so miss him, when, having taken them safe to 
Thomhurst, and told her ^'that she might stay there as long as 
Anne needed her, but no longer" — ah , that happy *' but! — 
he went away to his own little house atEongcombe, and busied 
himself there for three days. 

*'Do you think Nathanael will come and see us this morn- 
ing?" said Anne, looking up from the papers with which she 
was occupied,towards Agatha, who stood at the window watch- 
ing down the road. 

" Did you want my husband? " 

^^Oh, no! I can do my business myself now. But I think 
he will come." 

" Why do you think so ? " 

" Why? — Child, come here." And as Asatha knelt by the 
sofa. Miss Valery leaned over her, twisting her curls and stro- 
king down the lids over her brown eyes in the babyish, fondling 
ways which all good people can condescend to at times, 
especially when recovering from sickness. 

"She is a foolish chila! Did she fancy nobody loved her? 
Did she think everybody believed she was wicked (and so she 
was , now and then , very wicked). Does she suppose nobody 
sees her poor little goodnesses? Oh, but they do 1 Thev will 
find all out without my telling. It is best to leave things 
alone." 

" You must not speak ; it will do you harm." 

"Not thus whispering. Nay, lay the head down again. 
Imagine it only a little bird in the air talking to my cnild. 
Some kind of characters — I once knew the like ^%V\.V — ^\A. 
Anne'5 whisper came through a baAf bi^ — '■'' wt^ "^er^ y^^^^ 
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and jealous over the thing they love. They cannot bear a 
breatti to rest on it , or to go from it to any other than them- 
selves. They are very silent , too ; would die rather than com- 
plain. They are strong-willed and secret — and as for per- 
suading them to anj^thing against their will, you might as well 
attempt to cleave with your little hand to the heart of a great 
oak. You must shine over it , and rain sofdy on it , and cling 
close round it , and it will take you into its arms , and support 
you safe , and hang you all round with beautiful leaves, mt 
you must [always remember that it is a noble forest-oak, 
and that you are only its dews , or its sunshine , or its ivy 
garland. You must never attempt to come between it and the 
skies." 

Anne ceased. Agatha looked up with moistened eyelids. 

'*I understand; I will try — if you will stay with me. I 
cannot do anything right without you." 

Anne smiled. "Poor little Agatha! Not even with the help 
of her husband?" 

" My husband 1 Oh , teach me to be a good wife, such a wife 
as you would have been — as you may be — " 

Agatha felt a soft finger closing her lips , and knew that on 
that subject there must still be , as ever , total silence. She hid 
her face , and obeyed. 

At length Miss Valery started. " There is a horse coming 
down the road, I think. Go, look. It may be your hus- 
band." 

Agatha rose, and ran to the window. 

Anne half rose too. "I fancyl hear two horses. Is anybody 
withNathanael?" 

"OnlyMr.Dugdale." 

" Ah ! well ! " There was the slightest possible compression 
of eyelids and mouth , and Anne resumed her place again. "It 
is verv kind of Marmaduke." 

The visitors came in softly. Duke Dugdale was the kindest, 
gentlest soul to any one that was ill — wise as a doctor , merry 
as a child. But now — though he strove to hide it — his coun- 
tenance was overcast. 

"It's no use, Anne," he said, after a brief greeting, during 
which he felt her pulse in quite a professional way, and pro- 
nounced it "stronger — much stronger — and too quick 

^^Fhatisofnouae?" 
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" Brian Harper won't come home ! All his abominable , con 
— yes, I'll out with it— his confounded pride." And Duke tried 
to look yery savage, but couldn't manage it. 

"Where is he?" 

"Somewhere near Havre; we can't make out where. He 
will not write. Ask Nathanael." 

"I am afraid it is too true," said Nathanael, leaving his 
wife, to whom he had been talking by the window. "I shall 
have to hunt him out, and use all my persuasions before he 
wiU come home ; because he is too proud to return poor as 
he went out. What shall I say to him , Anne? I shall start to- 
morrow." 

Agatha turned quickly round. Her husband did not see her 
anxious look — he was watching Miss Valery. 

" Tell him^ Nathanael, that his brother is dead, and hispre- 
sence needed m the famil^. Once make him imderstand that it . 
is right to come , and he will come. No one was ever more able 
to do or to suflfer for the right , than Brian Harper." 

Marmaduke snook her hand heartily. "Anne , you are as 
wise as a man , and as faithful as a woman. If poor Brian were 
going to be hanged for murder, I do believe his old friend 
would find a good word to say for him I " 

"Well," said Nathanael, after a silence, "I shall go to 
Havre to-morrow. You can spare me, Anne? And for my 
wife — " 

Aeatha hung her head. A vague dread smote her. She 
would have given worlds to have courage enough to beg him 
not to go. 

" Havre is across the sea^" she murmured. " Surely Uncle 
Brian would come home in time , if you waited." 

Waited! she caught a sight of Anne's bent profile, marble- 
like , with the shut eyes. Waited! 

Agatha crept to her husband's side. "No — no waiting ," 
she whispered. " Gro, I would not keep you back an hour. 
Bring him. Quick — quick." 

C^uld Anne have heard, that she wakened up into such a 
life like smile ? " No , dear, you must not send your husband 
away so hastily. Let him sail from Southampton to-morrow; 
that will do. He wants to talk to you to-day." 

Nathanael looked surprised. " It is true , I did ; and I told 
my brother to meet me here this afternoon. D\^ ^ovs. Vskss^ 
that too?". 
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'^I gnesded it. You are doing right, qtute right. I knew 
you would. I knew you , NathanaeL 

She held out her hand to him , warmly. 

"Dear Anne I But you forget — it is not I only who have 
to do it" 

" Not a word ! Gro and tell her all. Let her be the first to 
hear it. Away with you ! the sun is coming out. Ran and talk 
in the garden-alleys, children!'' 

Her manner, so playful, yet full of keen penetration, drove 
them away like a battery of sunbeams. 

"What does she mean?'* said Agatha, looking up puzzled, 
as they stood in the halL 

"She reads people's minds wonderfully clear; she always 
did, but clearer than ever now. It is strange. Agatha, ao 
you think — " 

"I think all sorts of thin^ about her — different and con- 
trary every hour. But the chief thought of all is, that you must 
go to Havre at once. I long for Uncle Brian's coming. How 
soon can you return ? " 

"As soon as practicable, you may be sure of that. But 
you must relax your interest even in Uncle Brian, just now; I 
want to talk to you. Shall we go, as Anne said, into tibe garden- 
alleys?" 

" Anywhere that is sunny and warm," said Agatha, with a 
light shiver. Her husband regarded her with that serious 
pathetic smile which was one of his frequent moods. 

"Must you always have sunshine, Agatha? Could you not 
walk a little while in the shade? Not if I were with you?" 

She cast her eyes down, trembling with a vague apprehension 
of ill ; then gazed in the kind face that grew kinder and dearer 
every day. She put her hand in her husband's without speaking 
a word. He folded it up close , the soft little hand , and lookS 
pleased. 

" Come now , let us ffo into the garden." 

Agatha wrapped a shawl abouther, gipsy-fashion, and met 
him there. It was one of those mild days that sometimes come 
near upon Christmas , as if the year had repented itself, and 
just before dying, was dreaming of its lost spring- tide. The 
arbutus-trees were glistening with sunshine, and under the 
Idgh wall a row of cameWiaa, atowam cceat bushes in the open 
air^ the pride of Anne' a gaxaewet «wtv5. c>l\iafe^N\\s^a ^<c^\a^ ^t 
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Dorset , were beginning to show bads , red , white , and varie- 
gated, as beautiml as summer roses. 

^^I used to be so fond of this walk when I was a little 
lad," said Nathanael. ^^I remember, after I had the scarlet- 
fever, being nursed well here; and how every day when 
my brother came , he used to carry me up and down this simny 
walk on his back. Poor Fred I he was the kindest fellow to 
children." 

^' Kindness seems his nature. I think that if your brother 
did any harm it would never be through malice or intention, 
but only weakness of character." 

*' I perceive ," Mr. Harper said , abruptly — " you have no 
bitter leeling against my brother Frederick. 

" How could I ? He never did me wrong. Except, perhaps, 
it was his carelessness that made me poor. Here Agatha hesi- 
tated, for she was touching upon a dangerous subject — one so 
fraught with Dresent emotion and with references to past suffer- 
ing , that hitnerto both husband and wife had by tacit consent 
abstained from it. There had been no confidential talk of any 
kind between them. 

"Go on," her husband said: "we must speak of these 
things some time ; why not now? 

"Though he maae me poor." she continued, "it was 
probably through accident. And I have no fear of poverty" 
— how simply and ignorantly she pronounced that terrible 
word 1 — " Ido not mind it in the least , if you do not." 

" Was there any need for that if, Agatha?" 

"No," she replied, and was silent. Shame and remorse 
gatherea over her like a cloud. She thought of those wicked 
words she had spoken — words which to this day he had nei- 
ther answered nor revenged. He had even suffered the smooth 
surface of daily kindnesses to grow over that gaping wound of 
division. Was it there still? Did he remember it? Could 
she dare to allude to it, if only to implore him to forgive her? 
She would in a little time — perhaps when they were by them- 
selves in their own house , when she would throw herself at his 
knees and weep out a confession that was beyond all words — 
words could but insult him the more. There are some wounds 
that can only be healed by love and silence. 

"I think it is time," said the husband — "fiill time that 
/ you heard all, or nearly all, coimectedwitht\i\a^«Ks&\si^pa5^ 
ter. It is mere business , which 1 wiW. \X7 \iO \xis>2&& Vd^^^^&!s^ 

Jgatha'8 Busband* ^ 
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if possible. Tou ought not to be quite so ignorant of worldly 
matters as ^ou are , since , if auTthin^ happened to me — But 
I haveprovided against almost everytning. 

**What are you talking of?" said Agatha, holding him 
tight, with a faint intuition of his meaning. 

" Of nothing painful. Do not be afraid. ^ Only that I think 
it right to explain to you what has occurred to us since our 
marriage — in worldly things I mean." 

" Yes. I am listening." 

"Before we married," he continued, distinctly, and rather 
proudly, "I knew nothing whatever of your fortune — not even 
its amount. J made no inquiries, interfered in no way, ex- 
cept reading the settlement I signed. The settlement stated 
that your property was safe in the Funds. This was a" — his 
brow darkened — "it was — not true. The whole had been 
taken out, contrary to your father's expressed will, and em- 
barked in a mining speculation in Cornwall." 

" Those miners whom Miss Valery aided? Was it my mo- 
ney that was wasted at Wheal Caroline? Was it me from 
whom the poor miner came to seek redress?" 

"No; the transaction was more blameable even than that 
It was all carried on in my brother's name. He was made what 
they call * managing director ' of the company : Grrimes being 
solicitor. There were a few shareholders ~ nis clients — wi- 
dows and unmarried women who had put hj their savings, and 
such like poor people who wanted large interest , and some 
richer ones, important enough to make public their ruin — 
for everybody lost all. 

"But the poorer shareholders — the widows — the old 
maids?" 

" Av, there's the pity — there's the wickedness,** said Na- 
thanael, beneath his breath. "People tell me such things are 
common in England, but I would have starved rather than have 
been mixed up m such a transaction,' even in the smallest way, 
and with property that was bon^ fide my own." 

"And," said Agatha, slowly understanding, **this pro- 
perty was not Major Harper's own. Also, his doing the th^g 

secretly afterwards, and leading you to believe what was 

not quite true. I must say it, I think it was very wrong of 
your Drother." 

"Don't let us talk oi bim mox^ >iJMai ^^ ^^jsi\v^l^ . Remem- • 
i&er — a brother, AgathaV 
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More light dawning on his strange conduct, his self-com- 
mand , his secrecy even with her. His wife clung to his arm, 
her heart brimming with emotion that she dared not pour out. 
For he seemed inclined to be reserved even now. 

** You see," he added, as they walked along , ''I have had 
some few things to try me." 

Agatha pressed his arm. Oh that she could break through 
that awe of him and his goodness , that shame of her own 
foolish erring self! 

^^ Agatha," he said, stopping suddenly, '^the thing that 
hurt me was my father. If only he had died a month ago, and 
never heard of this ! " 

If only now Agatha could speak I But she felt choking. 

They walked past the windows and looked in. " There is 
Anne sitting by herself as she used to sit, watching Fred^d 
me in the garden. He was such a handsome, gay young man. 
I felt so proud of being his little brother. And my poor father 
— he had not a hope in the world that did not rest on Fre- 
derick." 

He walked on rapidly back into the shadiest and darkest 
walk. There he stopped. ** Agatha," taking both her hands, 
and reading her features close^ — "Agatha, would you be 
very unhappy if we went back and lived , poor, in the little 
cottage?" 

"Unhappy? I?" 

"I would try that you should not be. I can earn quite 
enough to give you many comforts. We should not be any 
more content if we claimed our rights and lived in prosperity 
at Kingcombe Holm." 

"Oh, no!" 

" Besides , I am not sure that these are our rights , morally 
speaking. I think, if my father had lived Ions enough, he 
would have undone what he did in a moment of passion, and 
let the first will stand. This is what I have said to myself, 
when considering that I have duties towards my wife as well as 
towards others , and that this would restore what was taken 
from her. * An eye for an eye , a tooth for a tooth.' But, 
Agatha , we would not urge that law ? " 

"Never! God forbid I And Major Harper was so kind to 
me when I was an orphan." 

" Only kind? Kd he never — No , 1 oca. e5i^^^\^ i^ci^iksSs^ 
Say 012, Agatha. Come, sit here*) -we^iwiwK.^ ^\A\i$Jwi^ 
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can see or hear us/' And lie led bis wife to a sheltered arbatus- 
bower. "Well, was my brother so kind to you?" 

" He was , indeed. For the sake of that time , I would for- 
give him anything; I have already forgiven him a good deal." 

"Indeea? Tell me or not, as you choose; I urge no right 
to pry into your secrets." ^^ 

"Oh, cion*tlook, don't speak in that way! Why should 
I not tell you ? I would have told you before , had you asked. 
It was nothing — indeed nothing. But I was a proud girl, and 
he made me angry with him." 

"For what cause?" 

She grew confused — hesitated; the shamefacedness of 

firlhood came over her. "I will tell you," |she said at last 
oldly. " It is surely no harm to tell anything to my husband. 
— Major Harper once said to Emma Thorny croft, that he 
thought I was * in love * with him." 

"Well!" 

"It was cruel, it was wicked, it insulted my pride. And 
more than that — it wounded me to the heart that he should 
say so." 

" Was it — don't speak if you don't like — was it truef*^ 

"No," cried Agatna, the blood rushing in a torrent over 
her face. " No , it was not true. I liked, 1 admired him in a 
free girlish way; but I never, never loved him." 

There was a minute's hush in the arbutus-bower , and then 
Nathanael sank down to his wife's side — down, lower yet, to 
her very feet. He wrapped his arms round her waist, laying 
his head in her lap. His whole £rame shook convulsively. 

"Oh Heaven! You surely did not think tJiai?" cried 
Agatha J appalled. 

"I did, ever since the day we were married. I heard him 
say so in the church. — He repeated it to me afterwards. — 
And it was a lie ! Curse — " 

"No, no, forgive him!" And Agatha sobbed on her hus- 
band's neck, clasped by him as she never thought he would 
clasp her in this worid. 

At last he rose , pale and sad. " There is other forgiveness 
needed. I have been very cruel to you, Agatha. I had made 
him a promise, and to it I sacrificed myself and you too, with- 
out remorse. But now you see how it was, I coula have 
judged my brother that I loved; — I dared not slay my enemy " 

The ohly answer was a soix. uaM-^x%««vsx^, 
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"I hardly know what I am about, Agatha — not even 
whether or no my wife loves me ; she did not when we were first 
married, I fear r* 

Agatha drooped her head. 

"Never mind, she shall love me vet; I am quite fearless 
now/* He stood up, holding her tight in his arms, as if da- 
ring the whole world to wrest her £rom him. His whole aspect 
was changed. It was like the breaking up of an Arctic winter, 
when the trees bud, and the rivers pour sounding down, and 
the sun bursts out, reigning gloriously. For a long time they 
remained thus, clasped togetner, so motionless that the Utde 
robin of the arbutus- trees hopped on to a bough near them and 
began a song. 

" We must go in now," said Agatha. 

"Av; we must not forget Anne, or anybody. One can do 
so much good when one is nappy 1 *' 

"I feel so.'' She rose , hanging on his arm , but trembling 
still, almost frigbtened by the insanity of his joy, whirled 
dizzily in the torrent of his overwhelming love. 

* * You understand now what I had to say to you ! You can 
guess how I mean to act as regards my brother?'* 

"Ithmklcan." 

"And you will give your consent? Without it I would have 
done nothing. I would not have taken from my wife these 
worldly gooas, and left her only me and my love, unless she 
willed it so." 

"I do will it." 

" God bless her." He lifted Agatha from her feet, rocking 
her in his arms like a baby. "I always said * God bless her P 
even when I was most wretched — most mad. I knew she was 
one of His angels — a woman worthy of all love, though she 
had none for me. I was not very cruel to her, was I?" 

"No - no." 

"I will never be cruel to her any more.. I will smother 
down all my pride, my reserve, the horrible suspiciousness 
which is rooted in my nature. I will never doubt or wound her 
— only love her — only love her." 

Breathless , Agatha trembled to her feet again. Her hus- 
band stood by her side — calmer now, ana radiant in the 
beauty of his youth. Manly as he waa , tViete ^^a ^Qra\.^iOc£iss.>|^ 
about hhn which could only be expTeaaed\sy \5aaN^Qt^''^\ift»»^- 
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fdl" — a something that, be he ever so old, would keep up 
his boyish likeness — his look of " the angel Gabriel." 

" Let us go into the house now.'* 

They went — those two young hearts thrilling and bound- 
ing with life and joy — into the darkening house , the hushed 
presence of Anne v alery. 

She was lying on her sofa , very still and death-like. The 
white cap tied under her chin, the hands folded — the perfect 
silence in and about the room — it was like as if she had lain 
down to rest , calmly and alone , in her solitary house , and in 
her sleep the spirit had flown away : — away into the glorious 
company of angels and archangels, never to be alone any 
more. 

But it was not so. Hearing footsteps, Anne opened her 
eyes, and roused herself quickly. She looked from one to the 
other of the young people — at the first glance she seemed to 
understand all. A great joy flashed across her; but she said 
nothing. She as well as they were long used to that peculia- 
rity ot nature — which especially belonged to the Harper 
family — a conviction of the uselessnessof talk and the sacred- 
ness of silence. 

"Has my brother arrived?" said Nathanael. 

" Not yet." 

" Marmaduke is gone ? " 

"Yes; he wanted to get up a Free-trade dinner for the 
welcoming" — here she smiled — "of one whom he says all 
Dorset will be delighted to welcome -^ your Uncle Brian. 
Worthy Duke ! It is his hobby, and one likes to indulge him 
in it," 

" Most certainly. And where is the dinner — Uncle Brian's 
grand dinner — to take place ? " 

"I persuaded him to change it into a public meeting, and 
give the clav-cutters — many of them Mr. Locke Harper's 
former people, and some now old and poor — a New Year's 
Feast instead. You will see to that, Nathanael?" And she 
laid her hand on his arm with rather more earnestness than the 
simple request warranted. 

Nathanael assented hastily, and spoke of something else. 

**I am rather sorry I asked my brother to meet me here; 
I forgot he has not been to Thomhurst for so many years." 

"it is time then that he came,'* said Anne, gently. "I 
shall be very glad to see bim?" 
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While she was speakingher old servant entered, with the 
announcement of "Major Harper." 

Just the Major Harper of old — well-dressed, courtly, 
with his singularly handsome face, and his short dark 
moustache , sufficient to mark the military gentleman without 
degrading him into the puppy; Major Harper with his ha-' 
bitual good-natured smile and faultless bearing, so gratefully 
welcomed, so gaily familiar in London drawing-rooms. — But 
here? — 

He paused at the door, glanced hastily round the old 
familiar room, with the known pictures hanging on the walls, 
and the windows opening on the straight alley of arbutus- 
trees. His smile grew rather meaningless — he hesitated. 

" Will you come to this chair near me ? I am very glad to 
see you. Major Harper." 

"Thank you, MissValery." 

He cirossed the room to her sofa, Nathanael making way 
for him. He just acknowledged his brother's presence and 
Agatha's, then took Miss Valery's extended hand, bowing 
over it with an attempt at his former grace. 

"I hope I find your health quite re-established? This 
change to your own pleasant house — pleasant as ever, I see" 
— he once more glanced round it — paused — then altogether 
broke down. "It seems but a day since we were chudren, 
Anne," he said, in a faltering voice. 

Agatha and her husband moved away. Theyrespected the 
one real feeling which had outlasted all his sentimentalisms. 
For several minutes they stood at the far window apart. When 
Anne called them back. Major Harper had recovered himself, 
and was sitting by her. 

"Nathanael, our old friend here says you wished to speak 
with me?" 

"I did." 

"Make haste, then, for I am going to London to-night. 
I have made up my mind. I cannot settle here in Dorset- 
shire." 

"Not if it were your father's wish — his last longing de- 
sire?" 

"Anne, for God's sake don't speak of my father." He 
leant his elbow on the table and covered his eyes. 

Nathanael and Agatha exchanged. VoqA^^ \2&sssx\^^^su^^kS^ 
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— the happj smile of a clear conscience and a heart at rest 
^' Tell him now/* whispered the wife to her husband. 

"Brother!" 

Major Harper liffced up his head. 

" My elder brother ! " And Nathanael offered the hand of 
peace, which, in spite of all outward and necesaarj associa- 
tion, neither had offered or grasped since Frederick's return 
to Dorset. 

"What do you mean?" 

"I mean that you are my elder brother — my father's 
favourite always. If he had lingered but another day he would 
doubtless have proved that, and have done — what I intend 
to do, just as if he had himself accomplished it. Do you un- 
derstand me?" 

" No ! " And Major Harper looked thoroughly amazed. 

"Do you see this? which you, either ftom forffetfulness, 
or trust in me — I had rather believe the latter — -left in my 
hands on that day." And he drew from his pocket the wiU 
which had been read. " You spoke of throwing it into Chan- 
cery, and there would be scope for a century of Chancery 
business here. But I choose rather to respect the honour and 
unity of the familv. Therefore, with my wife's entire consent 
in her presence, Anne's, and yours, I here do what my father, 
had he lived, would certainly have done." 

He took up the codicil, separated it from the will to which 
it was fastened by seals , and quietly, as if it had been a 
fragment of worthless paper, put it into the fire. 

"Now, Frederick, the original will stands." 

Frederick sat motionless. He seemed hardly to believe 
the evidence of his own eyes. He watched the curling, crack- 
ling paper with a sort of childish curiosity. When at last it 
was completely destroyed, he shutj his eyes with a great sigh 
of satisfaction. 

Miss Valery softly touched him. "Major Harper, every 
brother would not have acted thus." 

" No, indeed. Just Heavens, no ! " he cried, as the whole 
fact burst on him, touching his impressible nature to the 
quick. "My dear Nathanael! My dear Agatha! God bless 
you both." 

He wruDg their hands fervently, and walked to the window, 
Strongly affected. The husband wi^ V\i^ x^m^jj^^i.^ ^^^o^u 
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Anne V^Iery lay on her sofa, and smoothed her thin fingers 
one over the other with a soft, inward smile* 

" How nobly you both act towards me I and I — how hare 
I acted towaros you?" said the elder brother, in deep knd 
real compunction. " I would give half I possess to undo whsit 
has been done, and all through my cursea folly and weakness. 
Do you know that I have lost every penny of your fortune, 
Agatha?" 

" Mr. Grimes told me so lately.** 

" What, only lately ? Did you not know before? Did not 
your husband — " 

"No,** she cried, eagerly. "My husband never betraydd 
you, even by a single word. I am glad he did not. I had far 
rather he had broken my heart than his own honour.'* 

Anne turned to look at the young face, flushed with feel- 
ing; and her own caught something of the glow, though still 
she spoke not. 

"But,** said Major Harper, eagerly, addressing his sister- 
in-law — for Nathanael sat in one of those passive moods 
which those who knew him well alone could interpret — "but 
my honour must not be broken either. I must redeem all I 
lost; and I will, to the very last farthing. Only wait a 
little, and you shall have no cause to blame me, my poor 
Agatna.** 

"Nay, rich Agatha,'* was the murmur that Nathanael 
heard, as two little hands came from behind and alit on his 
shoulders, like two soft white doves. He caught them, and 
rose contented, cheerful and brave. 

"No, Frederick, -you must dismiss that idea. It is unten- 
able, at least for a long time. My wife and I are going to play 
at poverty.** He smiled, and drew her nearer to nim. 

"Besides,** said Miss Valery, putting in her quiet voice, 
to which every one always listened now, "I think there are 
perhaps stronger claims than Agatha*s on Major Harder.** 

"Indeed? Anne, tell me what I can do. Anythinff,*' he 
added, much moved, "so that my old friends may thiii well 
of me. Speak!** 

She did so, raising herself, though with some exertion, and 
re-assuming the sensible, straightforward, business-like ways 
which through her long life of solitary independence had 
caused Anne Valery to be often called^ as Dnk<ft 13w.^^5^ 
called her^ "^nch a wise woman V^ 
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^1 AaM Eke y^tj wamA to see aD tidi« aettled in tiie 

Yoor SBteis sieproTided rar; 1^»1^K^ wiU 

/ear; mad jim vill ke^ Maij ami duabeth 

wiA joa at Kiagcoabe Hidiii. Proiiuae tiiat. Fie- 



He aflMBtod aMHt CMergeticafl^. 



at Xathanaei and bis wife. '^ Work is good Am- joon^ people; 
and I — or others — will always see tiiat tliej haTe woi^ 
enoQgli supplied to bnng in wfaezewithal to keep the wolf finom 
their door. For the present, thej are a great deal better poor 
thaniieh." 

A^Thank joa, pradent Miss Yaleiyy" said Nathanadf 
laughing. 

She responded c hccifu lly, and tiien tnming to Maj<v 
ELarper, went on with serioosness: 

^^In other instances, mneh suffering has been cansed bj 
jonr means: and I would not hare it said that any suffered 
tiiroogh the Harper family. I have done what I could to pre- 
yentmis. Matters are mending at Wheal Caroline. Kathanad 
teUs me I shall hare — that is, there will be — a fine flax- 
harrest there next year." 

Speaking of ''next year," Anne's Toice fidteredy but the 
momentary feebleness passed. 

'' Still, there is one thing, Frederick, which nobodv can do 
but you; and it is necessary not only to save yoursefr but to 
redeem the honour of your house. It will not cost you much — 
only a few years' retrenchment, liTing with your sisters at 
Kingcombe Holm." 

Again Major Harper protested there was notJiing in the 
world he would not do for the sake of yirtue and Anne Valery. 
She drew her desk to her, and gave him paper and pen. 

" Write here, that you will pay gradually to certain share- 
holders I know of, the money they lost through trust in your 
name, and in that of the family. It is hardly a le^al claim, 
or if it be, they are too poor to urge it — but I hold it as a 
bond of honour. Will you do this, Frederick? Then I shall 
be happy, knowing there is not a single stain on the Harper 



name. 

1l 

Aded 



In speaking, she had risen and come beside him. lookii^ 
?</, wan, and old, no^ t\ia\ B\iR «^»o^^l^T^^^ ^sOIJL^\^3b«£ 
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dress, and close cap. Her beauty was altogether of the past, 
but the moral influence remained. 

Frederick Harper took the pen, hesitated, and-laid it down. 
"I do not know what to write. 

Anne wrote for him a few plain words, such as a man of 
honour must inevitably hold as binding. He watched idly the 
movement of the hand that wrote, and the written lines. 

**You have the same slender fingers, Anne, and your 
writing looks just as it used to do, he said, in a subaued 
voice. 

"There, now — sign." 

" Sign ! — It is like witnessing a will ," said Major Harper, 
laughing. 

**I wish you to consider it so," returned Anne, in a low 
voice. " Consider it my last will — my last desire , which you 
promise to fulfil for me? " 

He looked at her, took the pen, and signed, his hand 
trembling ; then kissed hers. 

"Anne, you know, you were my first love." 

The words — said half jesting, yet with a certain mourn- 
fiilness — were scarcely out of his lips, than he had quitted the 
room. They soon heard the clatter of his horse along the 
avenue. Major Harper was eone out into the busy world again. 
He never set foot in quiet Thomhurst more. 

The three that were left behind breathed freer — perhaps 
they would hardly have acknowledged it, but it was so. 

"Well, now it is all done," said Nathanael, as he drew 
closer to the sofa where Anne lay — with Agatha performing 
all sorts of little unnoticed cares about her. " And now I must 
think about going." 

No one asked him where , but Agatha, glancing out of the 
window, thought, with a shiver, of the dreadful sea curving 
over into boundlessness from behind those hills, 

"I find I must start at once," he continued, "if I would 
catch the next boat to Havre. It sails from Southampton to- 
morrow morning. I have just time to ride back to Kingcombe 
and catch the mail train. No, I'll not let you come home with 
me," he added, answering a timid look of Agatha's, which 
seemed to ask, should she come and help him? "No, dear, I 
can help myself — such a useM-handed fellow doesn't want 
a wife even to pack up for him. And , possibly , if you wer^ 
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with me, I should only find it the harder to go. It is rather 
hard." 

"But it is right." 

**I think," said Anne — they had not known she was 
listening — ^' I think it is right, or I would not let Nathanael 

fo. And Heaven will take care of him, and bring* him safe 
ome to you, Agatha. Be content." 

''I was content," she said, somewhat lightly. It was a 
strange thing, but yet human nature, that her husband's fits of 
passionate tenderness only seemed to make her own feelings 
gTOvr calm. Whether it was the shyness of her girlhood, or 
the variableness of a love not spontaneous but slowly respon- 
sive, or whether — a feeling wrong, yet alas! wondrously 
natural — it was the mere wilfulness of a woman who knows 
herself to be infinitely beloved, certain it was that Agatha 
appeared not quite the same as a few hours before. AfiTection- 
ate still , and happy, happier than it is the nature of deep love 
to be ; yet there was a something wanting — some strong 
stroke to cleave her heart, and show beyond all doubt what lay 
at its core. The heart often needs such teaching; and if so, 
surely — most surely it will come. 

Agatha followed her husband to the hall. He was ^ave 
with his leave-taking of Anne Valery, who had looked less 
cheerful , and had breathed rather than spoken the last " God 
bless you! — Come back soon." The young man did not 
again say, even to himself, anything about his journey being 
"hard." 

But as he stood in the hall with his wife, he lingered. 
Youth is youth, and love is love, and each seems so real — 
life's only reality while it lasts. No human being, while 
drinking the magic cup, ever looks or listens to those who 
have drank, and set it down empty. Be the history ever so 
sad, each one thinks, smiling, **0h, but I shall be happier 
than these." 

Nathanael took his wife in his arms to bid her good-bye. 
She stood, looking down; bashful, reserved, but so fair! 
And so good likewise — all her girlish whims could not hide 
her heart-goodness. In her whole demeanour was the germ of 
that noble womanhood which every good man wishes his wife 
to possess, that she may become nis heart of hearts, the de- 
sired and honoured of his &oul^ abiidT^m9i\!L«ach^ lon^ after aU 
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passion dies. There was one thing only wanting in her — the 
light which played waveringly in and out — sometimes flash- 
ing so true and warm and bright , and then disappearing into 
clouds and mist. The husband could not eaten it — not 
though his eyes were thirsting for the blessed ray. 

"These few days will seem a long time, Agatha." 

"Willthev?" 

Nathanael took the smiling face between his hands , and 
looked down, far down, into the brown depths of her eyes. 
"Do you — " He hesitated. "I never asked the question 
before, knowing it^vain; but now, when I am going away — 
when — *' 

He paused, the deep passion quivering through his voice. 
— "Do you love me, Agatha?" 

She smiled — some insane, wicked influence must have 
been upon her — but she smiled , hung her head in childish 
fashion, and whispered, "I don't quite £iow." 

* * Well — well I " He sighed, and after a brief silence bade 
her good-bye, kissed her once, and went towards the door. 

"Ah — don't go yet, I was very foolish. I never, never 
can be half so wise as you. Forgive me." 

"Forgive 3rou,my child? Aye, anything." And he received 
her as she ran into his arms, kissing her again tenderly, with a 
sad earnestness that almost increased his love. 

" Now I must go, my darling wife. Take care of yourself, 
and good-bye." 

So they parted. Agatha went in, dry-eyed; then locked 
herself in the library, and cried violently and long. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

"They are sure to be home to-morrow; nothing can pre- 
vent their being home to-morrow," said Agatha, as she read 
over neither for the first time, nor the second, nor the third, her 
husband's letter, received from Havre. 

It was night now , and they were sitting by the fire in Miss 
Valery's dressing-room. It had been one of Anne's best days; 
a wonderfully good day ; she had walked about the house, and 
given several orders to her delighted servants, who, old as 
Siey were, would have obeyed the most onerous commands for 
the pleasure of seeing their mistress strong enough to give 
them. Some, however, wondered why she should be so parti- 
cular about the order of a house that never was in disorder, 
and especially why various furniture arrangements which had 
gradually in the course of time been altered , should be per- 
tinaciously restored, so that all things might look just as they 
did years and years ago. Also , though it was a few days in 
advance of the orthodox day, she would have the house 
adorned with " Christmas," until it looked a perfect bower. 

"It do seem, Mrs. Harper," said the old housekeeper, con- 
fidentially — "it do seem just as on the last merry Christmas, 
afore the family was broke up, and Mr. Frederick tumea 
soldier, and Mr. Locke Harper — that's his uncle — went 
away with little Master Nathanael, Mr. Locke Harper as is 
now." 

And Agatha had lauffhed very heartily at the idea of her 
husband being "little Master Nathanael;" but she had not 
told this conversation to Anne Valery. 

All afternoon the house had been oppressively lively, 
thanks to a visit from the Dugdale children ; which little elves 
were sent out of the way while their mother performed the not 
unnecessary duty of putting her establishment in order. For 
Harrie was determined that her house, and none other, should 
have the honour of receiving Uncle Brian . As Nathanael had 
taken for granted the same tVvm^, «uud aaMary Harper had 
likewise communicated loLex^o^vmovi, ^;5ttaX \\. ^^a ^^^^^io^si^^ 
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etiquette for her poor father's only brother to be welcomed 
anywhere but at Kingcombe Holm, there seemed likely to be 
a tolerable family fight over the possession of the said Uncle 
Brian. 

The little Du^dales had talked of him incessantly all day, 
communicating tneir expectations concerning him m such a 
funny fashion that Agatha was ready to die Vith laughing, 
and even Anne, who had insisted on having the children about 
her, was heard to laugh sometimes. She let little Brian climb 
about her sofa, and answered all sorts of eccentric questions 
from the others, never seeming weary. At last, when the 
sound of merry , young voices had"^diea out of the house , and 
its large, lofty rooms grew solemn with the wailing of the 
wind, Anne had retreated to her dressing-room, where she sat 
watching the fire-light, or answering in fragments to Agatha's 
conversation. 

This conversation was wandering enough; catching up 
various topics, and then letting them drop like broken threads, 
but all wmding themselves mto one and the same subject. 
** They will be home to-morrow." 

"I hope, nay, lam sure of it, God willing!" said Anne, 
softly. " He often puts hindrances in our way , but in the end 
He always works thmgs round, and we see them clearly after- 
wards. Still we ought hardly to say even of the strongest love 
or dearest wish we have, *It must be,' without also sayinff * God 
wiUing."' 

Agatha replied not. This was a new doctrine for her. How 
rarely in her young, passionless, sorrowless life, she had 
thought of the few woras , oft used in cant , and Agatha hated 
all cant — "the will of God." She pondered over them 
much. 

"What sort of a night is it?" said Anne, at length. 

"Very dreary and rainy, and the wind is high." 

"No matter, it will not reach them. The Ardente will be 
safe in Southampton- water by this time." 

Agatha recurred to the perpetual letter ; * * Yes, so my hus- 
band tells me here." 

" And therefore ," Miss Valery continued , laying her hand 
over the paper, " his good little wife shall fold up this, and not 
weary herself any more with anxiety about him. Those who 
love ought above all others to trust in the love of God." 

After this they sat patieat aad cou\>'^ii\. — t^jk^ ^ <^'tecftoasiS»* 
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quite merr^ , for Agatha strove hard to amuse her companion. 
And the wmd sang its son^ without — not threateningly, but 
rather in mirth ; and the nre burnt brightly within. And no 
one thought of them but as friends and senranta — the terrible 
Wind, the devouring Fire. 

It was growing late , and Agatha began to use the petty 
tyranny with which Miss Valery had invested her, insisting on 
her friend's going to bed. 

"I will presently; only give me time — a little time. lam 
not so young as you, my cnild, and have not so many hours 
to waste in sleeping. There now , 111 be good. Wait — you 
see I am already pulling down my hair." 

She did so , rather feebly. It fell on her shoulders longer 
and thicker than any one would have believed — it was re^y 
beautiful, except for those broad white streaks. 

"What soft fine hair," cried Agatha, admiringly. "Ah, 
you shall go without caps in the spring — I declare you 
shall." 

"Not at my age." 

" That cannot be so very ancient. I shouldn't mind askuig 
you the direct question, for I am sure you are not one of those 
foolish women who are ashamed to tell their age , as if any 
number of years matters while we keep a young warm heart." 

"lam thirty-nine or forty, I forget which," said Anne, as 
she drew her fingers through the long locks , gazing down on 
them with some pensiveness. * * I myself never liked hair of 
this f colour, neither brown nor black; but mine was always 
soft and smooth, and some people used to think it pretty 
once." 

"It is pretty now. You will always be beautiful, dear, dear 
Anne ! I will call you Anne, for you are scarcely older than I, 
except in a few contemptible years not worth mentioning," 
contmued the girl , sturdily. "And I will have you as happy, 
too, as I." 

Anne sat silent a minute or two, the hair dropping over her 
face. Then she raised it and looked into the fire with a calm 
sweet look that Agatha thought perfectly divine. 

" I have been happy," she said. " That is, I have not been 

imhappy — God knows I have not. I have nad a great deal 

to do ^ways, and in all my labour was there profit. It com- 

fortedme, and helped to comiort o\)aeta\ \\.isiaAaxB&l'8!R3Lthat 
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my life was not wholly thrown away, as many an unmarried 
woman's is, but as no one's ever need De." 

''But some are. Think of Jane lanson, of whom Emma 
wrote me word yesterday. If ever any woman spent a mourn- 
ful, useless life and died of a broken heart, it was poor Jane 
lanson." 

"Her story was pitiful, but she somewhat erred," Anne 
answered, thoughtfully. "No human being ought to die of a 
'broken heart' (as the phrase is) while God is in His heaven, 
and has work to be done upon His earth. There are but two 
things that can really throw a lasting shadow over woman's 
existence — an unworthy love , ana a lost love. The first 
ought to be rooted out at all risks ; for the other — let it stay ! 
There are more things in life than mere marrying and being 
hapjpy. And for love — a high, pure, holy love, held ever 
faithful to one object," — and as she spoke, Anne's whole face 
lightened and grew young — "no fortune or misfortune — no 
time or distance — no power either in earth or heaven can 
alter ihat,^* 

There was a pause , during which the-two women sat silent 
and grave. And the wind howled round the house, and the fire 
crackled harmlessly in the chimney, but they noticed neither 
— the fierce Wind — the awful Fire. 

"It is a wild night ," said Agatha at last. "But they are 
landed at Southampton long ago. Last night was lovely — 
such a moon ! and tney were sure to sail , because the Ardente 
only plies once a week, and there is no other boat this winter- 
time. Oh, yes! they are quite safe in Southampton. I 
shouldn't wonder if they were both here to breakfast to-mor- 
row." 

And Agatha , with her little heart beating quick , merrily, 
and fast, never thought to look at her companion. Anne's 
eyes were dilated, her lips quivering — all ner serenity was 
gone. 

" To-morrow — to-morrow," she murmured, and as with a 
sudden pain, put her hand to her chest, breathing hard and 
rapidly. "Agatha , hold me fast — don't let me go — just for 
a little while. — I cannot go ! " 

She clung to the yovmg girl with a pallid, frightened aspect, 
like one who looks down into a place of darkness, and shudders 
on its verge. Never before had that expression. b^«CL ^^^\s.*\s^ 
Anne VaJeij. Blo'^lj it passed away, v&vim^^^ ^<atoais«». 
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tliat was habitual to her. Agatha hung round her neck, and 
kissed her into smiles. 

'*Now," she said, rising, "let us both go to becL You 
look tired , my child , and we must have your veiy best looks 
when you make breakfast for them in the morning. That is, if 
they both come here.*' 

" They will come — my husband says so. He knows, and 
is detemuned that Uncle Brian shall know — everything." 

Anne sat still — so still , that her young companion was 
afraid she had vexed her. 

" No , dear — not vexed. But no human being can know 
eveiything 1 It lies between him and me — and God." 

So saying, she rose, fastened up the Ions hair in which the 
last lingering beauty of her youth lay — put on her little close 
cap, and was again the composed gentle lady of middle age. 

She rung for the housekeeper , and ^ave various orders for 
the morning, desiring a few trivial ad,ditions to the breakfast, 
which would have made Agatha smile, but that she noted a 
slight hesitation in the voice that ordered them. 

"Is there anything your husband would like especially? I 
don't quite understand his ways." 

Agatha blushed as she answered — "Nor I." 

"You will not answer so in a few months hence,'* said 
Anne , when they were alone. " It is a very unromantic doc- 
trine , but few young wives know how much the happiness of a 
home depends on little things — that is , if anything can be 
little which is done for his comfort, and is pleasant to him. 
There's a lecture for you , Mistress Agatha. Now go to bed, 
and rise in the morning to begin a new era, as the happiest 
and best wife in all England." 

"I will," cried Agatha, laughing, though with a tear or 
two in her eyes. To think how much Anne had guessed of the 
wretched past, yet, with true delicacy, how entirely she had 
concealed that knowledge ! 

They embraced silently, and then Miss Valery went into 
her own room, where, year after year, when all the duties and 
cheerfulness of the day were done , the solitary woman had 
shut herself in — alone with her own heart and with God. The 
young wife stood and looked with thoughtful reverence at the 
closed door of that room. 

It was eleven o'clock, -y^t som^Ww Mx«. Harper did not 
feelincUned to go to ^^i. ^\i^\i%.^XQQm^Ts^Sks!s^g^\si'<^ssssai. 
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of, too many plans to make and resolutions to form. Her life 
must settle itself calmly now. Its trouble, tumult, and un- 
certainty were over. She felt quite sure of her husband's 
goodness — of his deep and tender love for herself — nay, also 
of her own for him — only that was a different sort of feeling. 
She thought less on this than on the other side of the subject 
— how sweet it was to be so dear to him. She would try and 
deserve him more— be to him a faithful wife and a good house- 
wife, and make herself happy in his devotion. 

She smiled as she passed through the hall where he had 
stood and said, "Do you love me?" She wished she had 
frankly answered "Yes," as was indeed the truth; only his 
strong love had lately made her own seem so poor and weak. 

Lingering on the spot which his feet had last pressed, she 
tried to fancy him beside her, and acted the scene over a^ain, 
"making believe," childish fashion, that she stood on tiptoe 
attempting to reach up to his mouth — a very long way 1 — 
and there breathing out the "Yes" in a perfectly justifiable 
and unquestionable fashion. And then she laughed at her 
own conceit — the foolish little wife ! — and tripped off into 
the drawing^oom, lest the old butler, who always went round 
the house at midnight to see that all was safe, might catch her 
at her antics. StiU, were they not quite natural? Was she 
not a very happy and fondly- worshipped wife? and was not 
her husband coming home the next morning? 

Entering the drawing-room, her high spirits were some- 
what sobered down; its atmosphere felt so gloomy and cold. 
The fire had nearly died out — the ill-natured fire , that did 
not know there was a cheerfal little woman coming to sit be- 
side it and dream of all sorts of '|)leasant things. 

"I wish fires would never go out," said Agatha, rather 
crossly; and she stirred it, and blew it, and cherished it, as if 
it were the only pleasant companion in this dreary room. 

" How I do love fire ," she said at last , as she sat down on 
the hearth-rug and warmed her little feet and hands by the 
blaze, and would not look in the dark corners of the room, but 
kept her face turned from them , as during her life she had 
kept it turned away from all gloomy subjects. Passionate 
anguish of her own making, she had known: but that stern, 
irremediable sorrow which comes direct from the unseen Mover 
of alL things and lays its heavy hand on tVi^ «v^S«t^^\^fta.^^ 
B&jring, ^^ Be still, and know that 1 am CBsO^'' —\>c:\^Vkw3m5^% 
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which must come to every human soul that is worth its destiny, 
had never yet come to Agatha Harper. 

Was it this unknown something even now tracking her, 
that made her long for the familiar daylight, and feel afraid of 
night, with its silence, its solitude, and its dark? 

" I will go to bed and try to sleep ," she said. ** It is but a 
few hours. My husband is certain to be here in the morning." 

She rose, laughed at herself for starting on some slight 
noise in the quiet house — old Andrews locking up the front 
door, probably — snuffed her candle to make it as bright as 
possible, and prepared to go up-stairs. 

A light knock at the door. 

^^Come in, Andrews. The fire is all safe, and I shall 
vanish now." 

She said this without looking round. When she did look 
she was somewhat surprised to see, not the butler, but Marma- 
duke Dugdale. It was odd, certainly, but then Duke had 
such very odd ways , and was always turning up at impossible 
hours and in eccentric fashion. He looked eccentric enough 
now, being thoroughly drenched with rain, with a queer, 
scared expression on his face. 

Agatha was amused by it. " Why, what a late visitor! 
The children are gone home hours ago , though they waited 
ever so long for * Pa.* Have you been all this while at Mi, 
Trenchard's?" 

**I haven't been there at all." 

Agatha smiled. 

"DonVee laugh — now don*t*ee, Mrs. Harper." And 
Duke sat down , pushing the dripping hair from his forehead, 
pulling his face into all sorts of contortions , until at last it 
sunk between his hands, and those clear, honest, always 
beautiful eyes, alone confronted her. There was that in their 
expression which startled Agatha. 

"What did you come for so late, Mr. Dugdale?" 

"What did 1 come for?" he vaguely repeated. "Now 
don't*ee tremble so. We must hope for the best, my child." 

Agatha felt a sudden stoppage at the heart which took 
away ner breath. "Tell me — quick ; I shall not be frightened; 
— he is coming home to-morrow." 

"My dear child!" muttered Duke again, as he held out 
hisbanda to her, and eihe b«^^ ^;)Qa.\.\.^^^^^x^ dropping over 
iiB cbeekB, 
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Agatha clutched at the hands threateningly— she felt her- 
self going wild. ' * TeU me, I say. If you don't - 1 *11 — " 

* * Hush — rU tell you — only hush! — think of poor Anne ! 
And there's hope yet. Only they have not come into South- 
ampton-roads — and last night there was a fire seen far out at 
sea — and it might have been a ship, you know." 

Thus disconnectedly Marmaduke broke his terrible news. 
Agatha received them with a wild stare. 

"It's impossible — totalljr impossible," she cried, uttering 
sounds that were half shrieking, half laughter. "Absolutely, 
ridiculously impossible. I'll not believe it — not a word. It's 
impossible — impossible T^ 

And gasping out that one word, over and over again, 
fiercely and fast , she walked up and down the room like one 
distraught. She was indeed quite mad. She had not any 
sense of anything. She never once thought of weeping, or 
fainting, or doin^ anything but shriek out to earth and 
Heaven that one denunciation — that such a thing was and 
must be — ^Hmpossiblel''^ 

Marmaduke caught her — she flung him aside. - 

" Don't touch me — don't speak to me! I say it's impos-' 
sibUr 

"Child!" And his look became more srave and com- 
manding than anjr one would have believed of Duke Dugdsde. 
" Dare not to say impossible ! It is sinning against God." 

Agatha stopped in her frenzied walk. Of a sudden came 
the horrible thought that it might be — that the hand might 
have been lifted — have fallen , striking the whole world from 
her at one blow: 

" Oh God I — oh merciful God ! " 

In that cry, scarcely louder than a moan, yet strong and 
wild enough to pierce the heavens, Agatha knew how she 
loved her nusband. Not calmly, not meekly, but with that 
terrible love which is to the heart as life itself. 

Of the next few minutes that passed over her no one could 
write — no one would dare. It was utter insanity, yet with a 
perfect knowledge of its state. Madness , stone-blind , stone- 
deaf — that uttered no cry, and poured out no tears. She 
walked swiftly up and down the room, her hands clenched, 
her features rigid as iron. Mr. Dugdale and old Asl^«<h^ 
could only watch pitifully, Baying 2X ^m!^ — ^\as3Q. ^ssiaBi 
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all good ChriBtians say likewise! — ''God have mercj npon 
her. 

^ No one else came near — the servants were all asleep, and 
Miss Yalery's room was in another part of the house. Possibly 
she slept too — poor Anne ! 

''Now/' said Agatha, in a cold, hard voice, clutchinfi; 
Marmaduke's arm, "1 want to know idl about it. I dont 
believe it, mind you! — not one word — but I would like to 
hear. Just tell me. How did you get the news ? " 

'^From Southampton, to-night It happened last night 
A steamer saw the burning ship, and went, but the fire had 
already reached to the water's edge. There was not a soul in 
or near the wreck when it went down." 

Agatha shuddered, and then said, in the same hard voice: 
" It was some other ship — not the Ardente" 

Marmaduke shook his head, drearily. "They found a 
spar with ^Ardente' upon it. But they saw no boats, and some 
people think, as there were but few passengers , they all got 
safe off, and may reach the shore." 

"Of course they will! — I was sure of that;" returned 
Agatha, in the same wild, determined tone. "llet me see! 
it was a quiet night. I stood a Ions: time looking* at the moon 
— Ah!" 

The ghastly thought of her standing there looking up at 
the moon , and the pitiless moon looking down on the sea and 
> on him ! Agatha's senses reeled — she burst into the most 
awfal laughter. 

Marmaduke held her fast — the whimsical absent Marma- 
duke — now roused into his true character, kind as any 
woman , and wiser than most men. 

"Agatha, you must be quiet. It is wicked ever to despair. 
There is a chance — more than a chance, that your husband 
has been saved. He has infinite presence of mind, and he is 
a youn^, strong, likely lad. But Brian — poor Brian! my 
dear old friend I^ 

Duke Dugdale's bravery gave way — he was of such a 
gentle, tender heart. The sight of his emotion stilled 
Agatha's frenzy, and made it more like a natural grief, though 
it was hard vet — hard as stone. 

^ " Come , she said , taking his hand , and smiling piteously 
-^ " come — don't cry . I eaa'tl — "not €ot the worui. Let us 
tAlk. What are you gomg t.o do*i'^ 
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ngoiogriglitoffto Southampton— whence they have 
„ jmers out in all directions to pick up the boats, if they 
kug anjwheie aboat the ChutneL Fancj — to be out 
"" 1, this winter-time, with poBdibly no clothes o«r 

losh!" — BhudderedAgatha'o low voice — "hiuhl or I 
jo quite mad, tukd I would rather not just yet — afUr- 
, I shall not mind." 

FPoor child!" 

"Don't DOW," and she shrank irom him. "Never think of 

— thai does not signify. Only something most be done. 
Ho weeping — no talkmg — doBomethingl" 

"I told yon I should. I am going — 

"Gro, then!" Her quick speech — thewild stampof bei 
foot — poor child, how mad ahewasatill! 

Mr. iJugdale took no notice, except by a compassionate 
look — perhaps he , too , felt there was no] time to lose. He 
went towards the door — she following. 

"1 am off now — I shall catch the&ainin two hoars," said 
he, springing on hie horse in the dark wet night. "Harrie 
will be with you directly — only she thought I had better come 
first. Go in — go in — my poor child." 

Agatha obeyed mechanically, for the moment. She walked 
about the honse, in at one room and out at another, meeting 
no person — for Andrews had gone to call np some of the 
servants. The heavy quiet around stifled her. Faster and 
faster ahe walked — clutching her hands on her throat for 
breath — sometimes uttering, with a sort of langhing shriek, 
the one word in which seemed her only salvation — "Impo»- 
siblel — utterly and entirely impossible!" 

8he sat down for a moment, trying to think over more 
clearly the chances of the case — but to keep still was beyond 
hei power. She resumed that rapid walk as if she were dying 
tbrODg^ an atmosphere of invisible fiends. It felt like it. 

Once, by a superhuman effort, she drove her mind to 
eostomplate thep»jti*£^ — thewinds, the flames, the waves, 
and faim •tmggling amons them, She saw the face which 
she had last seen bo life-like — as a dead face, with its pale, 
pure features and fair hair. And even that face never to be 
again seen by bet through any possible chance! For him to 
be blotted out altogether from the world, and she left tbev«.W. 
" Oh, God — oh, GodT' The ttespatom, wtMoao^ *sEv<a». 
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that she sent up to His mercy ! — May His mercy have receiyed 
and forgiven it! 

She be^an to count up the hours that must pass before she 
could receive any tidings , good or ill. To stay quietly in the 
house and wait for them I — you might as well have told a 

Soor wretch to sit still and wait for the bursting of a mine. 
[o rest — no rest. The very walls of the house seemed to 
press upon her and hem her in. She saw a bonnet and shawl 
hanging up in the hall , caught both , and ran out at the front 
door. 

Out — out under the stars. She walked with her face 
lifted right up to them, her eyes flashing out an insane de- 
fiance to their merciless calm. The rain lell down thick and 
it was very cold, but she never thought of putting on the 
bonnet or the shawl: or , if she thought at all , it was with a 
sort of longing that the rain might come and cool her through 
and through , or the sharp wind pierce to her breast and kill 
her. Once she had a thought of running a mile or two across 
the hills, and leaping from some cliffs into the sea; so that, 
whichever way this suspense ended, she might be safely dead 
beforehand — dead , too ^ in the same ocean, washed oy the 
same wave. All the foolish Romeo-and- Juliet-like traditions 
of people killing^ themselves on some beloved's tomb , seemed 
to ner now penectly real , possible , and natural. Nothing 
was unnatural or impossible — save living. 

How to live, even for a day, an hour, in this horrible, 
deathly stagnation , she did not know. At last , walking on 
blindly through the night , she came to the termination oithe 
Thornhurst estate. Was she to so back and lull herself into 
the stupor of patience? — be kissed and wept over, and 
preached resignation to?— left to sit mutely in that quiet 
house, while he was dashed about, fighting with the sea for 
life? — or watching the clock's travefiing round hour after 
hour, not knowing but that every peaceml minute might be 
the terrible one in which he died? 

**No," she said to herself, while the awful but delirious 
joy which has struck many in a similar position, struck her 
suddenly, "he is not dead. If he had died, he would have 
told me — me whom he so loved. He could not die anywhere, 
or at any time, but in some way or other I should certainly 
have known it." 

And as she stood in t\xe ^9iX^ -to^^i^ — a^\fe ^^\\Rk V>50£^.^3ka. 
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hills and stars , calmed down into a supematoral awe, Agatha 
almost expected to see her husband stand before her in the old 
familiar luieness. She would not have been afraid. 

But no apparition came. All nature , visible and invisible, 
was silent to her misery. If she went back to the house , all 
there would be silent too. 

She took her resolution — though it could hardjy be called 
a resolution , being merely the blind impulse of despair. She 
climbed over the gate — she had not wit enough to unfasten 
it — and ran, swin and silent as some wild animal, along the 
road to Kingcombe. 

The rain ceased , and her dripping clothes dried of them- 
selves, so as not to encumber her movements. By some happy 
chance her feet were well shod, and now, gathering her wits 
as she went , she put on the shawl — not the bonnet , her head 
burned so , and felt so wild. Just then, far into the darkness, 
she heard wheels rolling and rolliuff. It was Mrs. Dugdale 
driving along rapidly towards Thornnurst — but without one 
slash of the whip or one word of conversation with Dunce. 
When she stopped to open a gate the glare of the chaise- 
lamps showed the little black figure by the roadside. Harrie 
screamed — she thought it was a ghost. 

"Any news? anj news?" 

"Gracious! is it you, child? No news — nonel Get up, 
quick, and come home." 

But Agatha fled on and on, noticing nothing, except once, 
when with a start she saw the great black outline of Corfe 
Castle looming against the night-sky. 

When she reached Kingcombe, it was still dark. She 
could not even have found her way, save for the faint skiey 
brightness lent by the overcast moon ; and the distance she 
had traversed was all but miraculous. It seemed as if she had 
not walked by natural feet, but some unseen influence had 
drawn and lifted her the whole way. When she stood in King- 
combe streets she hardly believed her senses — save that 
nothing was hard of belief just then , except the one horror — 
incrediole, unutterable. 

Mr. Dugdale was walking up and down Kingcombe rail- 
way station, waiting for the early train. One or two sleepy 
porters were eyeing him with a sort of pitying curiosity, for ill 
news spreads fast in a country neighbourhood. There was \^a 
one else about. Nobody perceived a \i\.)i3ift iii^xxt^ <a^^^\sv%^»i 
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the road and coming on the platform. Even Marmadoke did 
not lift hb eyes or relax his melancholy walk until something 
touched him on the arm. He stood astonished. 

" It is I , you see. You are not gone yet." 

" How did you come — you poor child? " 

" From Thomhurst — I walked. But how soon shall yon 
start?" 

'' Walked from Thomhurst ! — at this time of ni^ht !" said 
one of the railway-men , who knew the family — as indeed did 
every one in the neighbourhood. '^Lord help us — ifs that 
poor Mrs. Harper ! " 

Mr. Dugdale tried to remove Agatha from the platform, 
but she resisted. 

'^ I am come to ^o with you to Southampton.** 

''What need of that? Gro back to my house, poor child. 
If anything is to be done I can do it. If nothing — why — ** 

The determination was so calm, the grasp of the little hand 
so strong, that her brother-in-law ur^ed no more. He went 
in his quiet way to take her ticket, the railway folk moving 
respectfully aside, and whispering among themselves some- 
thing about ^^poorMrs. Harper, that was gomg to Southampton 
to see after her husband.*' 

Coming back, Duke attempted not to talk to her^ but stood 
by her side — she would stand — sometimes feeling at her 
damp shawl , or wrapping her up in the tender, careful fashion 
that ne used to his own little ones. At last the great fiery eye, 
accompanied by the iron beast*s snorting gasps, appeared far 
in the dark. Agatha drew a long breath, uke a sob. 

Mr. Dugdale lifted her in the carriage , almost without a 
word. One of the railway-men brought from somewhere — 
nobody ever learned where — a rug for her feet , and a pillow 
for her head to lean on. A minute more, and they were wnirled 
away. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



EvBRT one knows that story, perhaps the most terrible of 
its kind for many years — ana Heaven grant! for many more 
to come — when a noble ship , with her full complement of 
human beings, fought at once with winds, and waves, and fire, 
until came down upon it, and upon all the homes which that 
one hour desolated , the certain doom. One shudders even at 
writing of such things, save that they must of necessity 
happen , and not rarely. But for one such tale as that of the 
Amazon, which convulses a whole kingdom with horror, there 
must be many unknown chronicles of equal dread , save that 
the little vessel sinks unnoticed into its sea grave , and the 
destruction carried with it passes not beyonaits own imme- 
diate sphere. Such was the case with the Ardenie, 

When the train neared Southampton it was already bright 
morning. Everybody was moving about on the solid, safe, 
sunshiny earth — nobody thought of shipwrecks and disasters 
at sea. Many a one looKcd lazily at the glittering Southamp- 
ton-water; no one dreamed how , far beyond the curving line 
of horizon , human beings — husbands and brothers — might 
be floating about without food or water, frozen, thirsting, 
dying or dead, under the same sunny sky. 

Passing the spot where the wide reach of bay opens, 
Marmaduke quickly drew down the carriage-blind. He would 
not for worlds that the poor Agatha should look at that merry- 
glancing, cruel sea. She seemed to notice the movement, and 
stirred trom the comer where she had sat during all the jour- 
ney, motionless, save for her perpetually open eyes. 

** How light it is ! quite morning ! " 

Marmaduke turned, felt her pulse, and began softly chafing 
her cold hand. 

" Don't, now," she said piteously . " Don't be kind to me — 
please don't ! Talk a little. Tell me what you think it best 
to do first." 

The sharp-lined, worn face;, not pallid\ ot ^tVvwi*. ^^'^^-^ 
BcionsnesB — some people, to tbieit imact^ ^'las^c^ ^sasAo.^sfe'iRKir 
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sciousness — moumfally did worthy Duke regard it ! But he 
did not say a word of sympathy ; he knew she could not bear 
it. Her physical powers were so tightly strung that the least 
soft touch would make them ffive way altogether. 

Mr. Dugdale stated brie^, and as if it had been the most 
matter-of-mct thing in the world , how he meant to go to the 
owners of the Ardente and get the first tidings of her tiiere; 
how , if neither that nor any rumours he comd catch in and 
about the docks, were satisfactory, he should hire a small 
steamer and beat up and down Channel, calling in at all the 
ports where it was likely boats might have been picked up. 

** They would be, probably, in twenty-four hours or so. If 
we don't hear in three days — three days at this time of year" 

— he stopped with a perceptible shudaer — "then, Agatha," 
and Duke's gentle voice grew gentler, and solemn like a 
psalm, "then, my child, we'll go home." 

Agatha bowed her head. Bodily exhaustion cahned her 
mind, and soothed her into a feeling which made even the last 
dread alternative less fearful. She felt a conviction that such 
" ffoing home" would only be a prelude to the last going home 
of all, when she should never part from her husband more. 
She did not much mind now, even if all were to end so. Per- 
haps it would be best. 

They got out of the carriage. All her limbs were cramped 

— she could hardly stand. Mr. Dugdale took her, unresisting, 
to a quiet inn he knew, and there made her lie down and take 
food. Somehow, even in the last extremitjr, Duke Dugdale 
could win people over to do his pleasure, which was always for 
their own good. He sat by her and talked , but only for a few 
minutes — he had no thought of wasting even in kindness the 
time on which might hang life or death. 

"lam going now, and you must stay here till my return, 
which is sure not to be for at least two hours." 

" Two hours ! — Oh, take me with you ! " 

Duke shook his head. " You would only hinder me, I fear. 
See there, now ! " 

Trying to rise and cross the parlour, she had nearly fallen. 
A drowsy weakness stole over her — she let her good brother 
have his own way entirely. Very soon she found herself alone 
in the parlour, lying in the dusky light of closed blinds, with 
the dull murmur creepmgu^ ixoTci. iSia «>tY^Ql — lyiug quietly, 
■in a state of paBsivepatVeuee. 
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No human brain can endure a great. strain of mental 
anguish long. A merciful numbness usually seizes it, in which 
everything grows hazy and unreal, and consequently painless. 
Agatha felt convinced she was half-asleep, and that she should 
wake up in her own room at Thomhurst or at Kingcombe, and 
find out everything to be a dream. Or even granting its re- 
ality, she seemed to view the whole story like some unconcerned 
person, or some being from whom this troubled world had 
passed away, and grown less than nothing and vanity. She 
^azed down upon herself as it were from a great height, think- 
ing how sad a story it was , and how it would have grieved 
herself to hear it oi any one else. But all her thoughts were 
disconnected and unnatural. The only tangible feehng was a 
sort of comfort in remembering the last day they had spent 
together — in thinking how he loved her, and that, living or 
dying, he would know how she loved him now. 

In this state she lay for an indefinite time — a period that 
had no human measurement. It seemed at once a day and a 
moment. No counted time could ever appear so like eternity. 

At last there was a hand upon the door. Mr. Dugdale had 
comeback. Agatha started up , and sat frozen. For her life 
she could not have uttered a sound. He took her hand, saying, 
gently: 

"My dear child!" 

Surely he could not have spoken so , if — No , in that case 
his lips would have been paralysed, like her own. 

"We must bear up yet, little sister. There is a chance." 

The flood broke forth. Agatha flung herself on the sofa- 
cushions , sobbing , weeping , and laughing at once. Duke 
patted her on the shoulder, walked round her, stood eyeing 
her with his mild , investigating look , as if he were pondering 
some great new problem in human nature. Finally, he sat 
down beside her, and cried likewise. 

Agatha for the first time spoke naturally. "Thank you, 
brother^-— you are a very good brother to me. Now, tell me 
everything." 

" Everything is but little. It's like hanging on a thread — 
but we'll hold on." 

"We will," said Agatha, setting her lips together, and 
sitting down firmly to listen. She was in her right senses now. 
She had undergone the shock, and risen from it 9.\vq^\n!^x 
woman. 
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'^I wish 70a would make haste and tell me. Ton don't 
know how quiet I am now, nor how much I can bear — only 
teU me.*? 

Marmaduke began, speaking in fragments hurriedly put 
together, looking steadily down on his nands, using a brief 
business tone — just as if every syllable had not been planned 
by him on his way back , so that the tidings might fall most 
gradually on the poor wife's ear. 

"It was indeed the Ardente. Four sailors were picked xxp 
yesterday, in one of her boats. They say it*s likely that otheis 
may have got off in the same way." 

"Ah!" That wild sob of thanks^mng! Marmaduke 
seemed to dread it more than despair. He hastily added: 

"But they had many things against them. Tlie fire hap- 
pened at midnight. When it broke out there was no one on 
deck but one passenger, walking up and down. He was a 
young man, the sailors say, tall, with long light hair." 

The speaker's voice faltered; he could not bear to seethe 
miseiT he inflicted. At last Agatha motioned to hear more. 

"One sailor remembers him particularly, because during 
all the tumult he was almost the only person who seemed to 
have his wits about him. He was seen everywhere — getting 
out the boats , quieting the passengers — domg it all , tne man 
says , as steadily as it he had been in his own nouse on shore, 
instead of in a burning ship. If there was any one likely to 
have saved his own life and the lives of others, the sailors think 
it must be that young man." 

" When did they see him last?" 

" Not five minutes before the ship went down. He was in a 
boat with several more. They think it was he because of his 
light hair. He was leaning over towards a floating spar, help- 
ing in a woman and child." 

"Ah, then it was he ! It was my husband ! " cried Agatha, 
clasping her hands, while her countenance glowed like tnat of 
someKoman wife, who, dearer even than his life, esteemed her 
husband's honour. 

"I believe," she said, as that rapture faded, and the natural 
ang returned — "I firmly believe that he has been saved, 
rod would not let him perish. He must have got safe off from 
the wreck in that boat. Don't you think he has ?" 

Duke could not meet t^o%ft ^«^^^t e^^^N ^^^d^eted in his 
seat, looked downoIibiBla.au^s,«^.Ii^\.^^^^^a^-^^^'^^^ss^^ 
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finger. At last he said, with that peculiar upward look which, 
amidst all his eccentricities , showed the beautiful sarenity of a 
righteous man — a man who * * walked with Ood : " 

"Child, we can none of us be certain either way. We can 
only do all that lies in human power, and leave the event in 
the hand of One who is wiser and more loving tiian us all." 

Agatha bowed her head , and her heart with it , almost to 
the dust. She remembered Anne Valery's saying — how much 
those who loved have nfeed to trust in God. Poor Anne ! Never 
until this minute had any one thought of Anne at home at 
Thornhurst. Shocked at the selfishness that often comes with 
great misery, Agatha cried eagerly : 

" Did you hear anything about Uncle Brian? ** 

"No — nothine." The quick, husky tone, as Marmaduke 
turned and walked away, betrayed how keenly the good man 
suffered, though he never spoke of any sufferings but Agatha's. 
She was deeply touched. 

* * Take hope," she said earnestly. * * He will be saved. My 
husband would never forsake Uncle Brian." 

"I know that; but then Nathanael is young, and has 
something to live for, while Brian is getting on in years — 
older than I am. — I should like to have seen him again , and 
have shown him little Brian; but — Well, it's a strange world! 
Heaven's mercy is sure to give us a life to come, perhaps many 
lives — if only to make clear the hard mysteries of this. I 
should like to have talked that matter over once again with 
poor Brian." 

And Duke seemed wandering into his mild , dreamy philo- 
sophies, till Agatha recalled him. 

"Now, what is to be done ? You said, if we heard nothing, 
the boats must be drifting about somewhere in the Channel "— 
she shivered — " and then we would take a little steamer, and 
go and look for them?" 

* * I know. She's getting ready." 

"That is rieht. Then we will go on board at once," said 
Agatha, with decision. She, who a week ago would have 
been terrified at the bare thought of setting her foot on the 
deck of any vessel ! 

"Poor little delicate thing," muttered Duke, watching 
her. "It will be a rough sea to-night, and we maybe a day 
or two in getting rouna the coast. Youhadb«tl«t ^\tfs«fc^ 
Agatha," 
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She shook her head. 

^^ Somebody once told me you had never been at sea in 
your life; and in winter- time this Dorset coast is rough 
always, sometimes dangerous." 

'^ Dangerous! and he is there T* She began tying on 
her bonnet, hastily, but steadily, as steadily as if preparing 
for an every-day walk. "Now, I am quite ready. Let us 
start." 

Her brother made no more objections,' but took her 
through the busy Southampton streets. Once , on the quay, 
two louneing sailors touched their hats to Mr. JDugdale, and 
Agatha heard a whisper of "Belongs to some o' the poor 
fellows as went down m the Ardent e. She shuddered, as if 
there were already upon her the awfiil sign of widowhood. 

— The wide Southampton harbour, with the crafts of all 
nations gliding to and &o upon it — the bustle of the landing 
and embarking place — the nurrying crowd, eager after their 
own business , none thinking of the one little vessel suddenly 
whelmed in that wondrous sea-highway, ever thronged , yet 
ever lonely, or of the wrecked crew drifting hither and thither, 
no one knew where. The tale had been a day's talk, a day's 
pity — then forgotten. 

Agatha stood in the midst of all, but saw nothing. Nothing 
but the grey, bleak, merciless sea, howling and dancing to her 
feet like a victorious enemy , or sweeping ofiP into the silence 
of the wintry horizon , there grimly folding up its mystery, as 
if to say, " Of me thou shalt know nothing.'* But Agatha felt 
as if, to win that secret, she was ready to pierce into nether- 
most hell. 

"Quick, let us go," she said, and almost bounded into the 
little vessel. She stood on the deck, trembling with excite- 
ment, watched the paddles crash into obedience the cruel 
waves, ride over them, on — on — to the mouth of the bay. 
And now for the first time she was out on the open sea. 

It was one of those gloomy winter days when the whole 
ocean looks sullen — heavy with broodine storms. No blue 
foamy sweeps, no lovely sea-green calms; nothing but 
leaden-coloured hills of water, swelling and sinking, with 
black valleys between. Agatha remembered a story she had 
read or heard in her childish days, of some wrecked sailor lad. 
doomed to death by Ma niatea be^i^jvxa^ the boat was too full 
for safety, who asked \eavft \.o %\\. oivXJsife ^osow^^^occ^saL^ifeat 
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the curl of the wave , and then quietly dropped off into the 
smooth hollow below. 

It was horrible ! She could not look at the sea — it made 
her mad. She could only look skywards . and try to find a 
break in the dun clouds; or else oyer to tne horizon, to see 
something ~ ever so faint and small a something — breaking 
the line of water and sky. 

The men on board apparently knew Mr. Dugdale, and he 
them. They worked with a respectful solemnity , as if aware 
of their sad errand. The boat was a little steam-tug, and she 
cut her way over, the heavy seas like a bird. Two men, and 
Marmaduke, kept watch constantly with the glass, shore- 
wards and seawards. Sometimes they went so far out that 
the hazy coast-line almost vanished , and then again they ran 
in-shore under the gigantic cliffs that lock the south of Eng- 
land coast. 

Hour after hour, the poor wife remained on deck, some- 
times walking about restlessly, sometimes lying wrapped in 
sails and rugs , her face turned seaward in a dumb hopeless- 
ness that was more piteous than any moans. The seamen , if 
they happened to come near, looked at her with a sort of awe 
mingled with that compassionate gentleness which sailors 
almost always show towards women. More than once, great 
rough hai^ds brought her food, or put to use half a dozen 
clever nautical contrivances for the sheltering of "the poor 
lady." 

Late at night she went down below; by daybreak she was 
on deck again. She found Mr. Dugdale in his old place by the 
compass and the telescope. He had slept by snatches where 
he sat, never giving up his watch for a single hour. 

"E — ^h!" he said, when she came and touched him. "I 
was dreaming of the Missus and the little ones at home ! " 

"Do you want to go home ? " 

"No — no ! — not while there's a hope. Keep heart, my 
child!" 

But they looked at each other's faces in the dawn, and saw 
how pale and disconsolate both were. And still the little 
lonely boat kept rocking over the sea — the pitiless sea , that 
returned neither answer nor sign. 

Another day — another night: just the same. Once or 
twice they came on the track of BOiiift'yft«a^\ ^^k^^'ss^s^r^^ 
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or homeward bound , and told their story ; shouting it out . in 
brief business-like words — how horrible they sounaed I And 
the ship's people would be seen to come to ner side , stand a 
while lookmg at the melancholy little steamer on its hoj[>eless 
search — then pass on. All the world seemed passmg on 
slowly, slowly — leaving them to that blank sea and sky, and 
to their own aespair. 

On the eveniug of the third day, Marmaduke, who had 
kept aloof for several hours , came and stood by his sister-in- 
law. She was leaning at the stem, looking shorewards at two 
columns of rock , which the watery wear of a^es had parted 
from the cliffs, leaving them set upright in the sea, a litde 
distance from one another, with the breakers boiling be- 
tween. 

"There's *01d Harry and his wife,' as the Dorset people 
call them. We are near home now, Agatha." 

" Home I " She gasped the word in an agony , and turned 
her face again seawards — towards the grey desolate line 
where the Channel melted away. 

" The steanaer can't run on much longer without putting 
in-shore," said Duke, after an interval. 

Agatha almost shrieked: "You are not §oing to land? 
We have been out such a little — little while! And you 
said yourself the boats would live a long time i^ the open 
Channel." 

"But that was three days ago." 

" Three days — oh. Heaven ! — three days." 

And the black, black cloud fell over her ; — the near vision 
of an existence wherein he was not — the going home a widow 
— or worse , because she could never have toe certainty of 
widowhood. To be incessantly watching by day, and starting 
up at night, with the thought that he was come! Never to 
know when, where, or in what manner he died^ to have no 
last blessing — no last kiss! At the moment, Agatha would 
have given ner whole future life — nay , her immortal soul — 
to cling for one minute round her husband's neck and tell him 
how she loved him — with the one perfect love which nothing 
now could ever alter, weaken, or es&ange. 

Mr. Dugdale moved aside. He knew that for this burst of 
anguish there was no consolation. After a time, he came and 
adiSa, those few B00t\mig \jox^ -^XiiOa. «x^ ^ Wki^^^iRs^la can 
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say, without being those ** miserable comforters" who only 
torture the more. 

Even then, in that last moment of anguish, there was 
power in the good and soothing influence so peculiar to Mar- 
maduke Du^dale. Agatha gr6w calmer — at least more 
passive. Soon, she saw that the little steamer's head was 
turned to the snore. A convulsion passed over her, but she 
did not rebel. 

" There is a faint hope even yet ," said.Duke , with a mel- 
ancholy voice that almost gave t£e lie to his words. " They 
may have drifted safe ashore somewhere — though it would 
be almost a miracle. Or they may have been carried far out 
to sea, and been picked up by some outward-bound ship. If s 
just a chance — but — " 

Agatha understood that "but." Nothing but strong con- 
viction would have forced it from her brother-in-law's lips. 
Her last hope died. 

An hour or two more they spent in gliding up the narrow 
channel of that salt-water swamp, which at high tide appeared 
so glittering from the Thomhurst road. When approached, 
it was a muddy chaos, desolate as an uninhabited world. 

They went as far up-stream as the little steamer could run, 
and then landed on the bank which abutted on some rushy 
meadows. It was a dark winter's night — there was not a soul 
abroad, though some faint light showed they were near the 
town. The bells of Kingcombe Church were rmging merrily 
through the mist. 

" fhad quite forgotten," muttered Duke to himself. " This 
must be Christmas-eve." 
What a Christmas-eve I 

He half led , half lifted Agatha through the wet fields and 
along the road. 

"You will go to my house , and let the Missus and me take 
care of you, my child V " 

"N<T, no; I will go home 1" 

So, withoutany further argument, he took her to her own 
gate. 

There it was , the familiar gate, with its shiny ever-greens 

glittering in the lamjp-light; beyond it, the ausky hue of 
jngcombe-street. The cottage within was all dark, except 
for the faintest ray creeping under the hall-door. ]Vl8j:a\a.<d3^<^ 
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opened it, and called Dorcas. She came, and when she saw 
them, rushed forward sobbing. 

" Oh, missus, missus — is it my nussus?" 

It was indeed the sorrowful mistress, who stood like a 
spectre in her desolate home. But Dorcas dragged her in, and 
opened the parlour-door. 

There was an odour of warmth — bright light, which so 
dazzled Agatha that at first she saw nothmg. Then she saw 
some one lying on the sofa. And lo! there — half-buried in 
pillows, haggard and death-like, yet alive — was a face she 
knew — a calm, sleeping face — falling round it tiie long 
light hair. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

It yrsks Christmas morning. All the good people of King- 
combe were going to church. One only nousenold did not go 
to church — there was hardly need, when all their life hence- 
forward would be one long grateful psalm. 

Agatha came down, much as she had done on her first 
Sunday morning in the same house, and made breakfast in the 
little parlour. There was a strange hush about her — a joy 
too solemn for outward expression. When she had finished 
all her preparations, she stood by the window, looking on the 
sunny nttle garden, and listening to tibe Christmas-bells. The 
tears sprang faster — faster — her lips moved. What she 
was uttering no ear heard — save One. Whatever the good 
Elingcombe people thought,v He — to whom the whole earth is 
a temple, and all time a long Sabbath of praise — would 
forgive her that she did not so to church that day. 

Ehe heard a foot on me stairs, and ran thither like 
lightning. 

Nathanael appeared.' He was extremely feeble — every 
motion seemed to give him pain; — and his whole appearance 
was that of one rescued from the very jaws of the grave. But 
he looked so happy — so infinitely happy ! 

Agatha half-scolded him. *^Why did you not call me? 
Why not let me help you to walk ? I can do it, I know." And 
creeping imder his arm, she tried to convert her little self into 
a marvellously strong support. 

Her husband only smiled, allowing himself to be led to the 
sofa, laid down, and made comfortable with countless pillows. 
Then she stood and looked at him. 

"Are you content? " 

" Quite content,*' he murmured. " So content, that I want 
nothing in this wide world.** 

And bv his look his wife knew that this was true. 

'^Agatha, darling, you have been crying? Come 8a<1 ^>^ 
here.** 
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She came — making a minute*s pretence of smiles, and 
then fell on his neck, weeping. 

" Oh ! I don*t deserve to be so happy — so very happy 1 " 

"Child," he answered, with a grave tenderness, "if we 
went by desert, who among Us would deserve anything? 
Should I, who was so hard and cold towards my poor littie 
wife, when, if 1 had said one word out of my real heart, and 
not kept it down so proudlv — Ah 1 1 was very wicked. I, too, 
did not deserve that Goa should save me from death, and 
bring me home to my dear wife's love. Dariinsl don't let us 
talk of deservings; only let us try to be gooa, and always, 
always love one another." 

Oh, the heaveidy silence of that embrace, the life of life 
that was in it! Now for the first time the bond of fiill and 
perfect love was drawn round the husband and wife, sacredly 
shutting them in from the world without, which could never 
more come between them, or intermeddle with their sorrows 
or their joys. 

At len^h Agatha freed herself gently from his clasp, 
saying, aner her old habit of hiding emotion under a jest 
something about the impossibility that the mistress of a 
household could idle away her time in this way. She made 
her husband's breakfast, and insisted on watching him 
finish it. 

Drinking, he said with a shudder, "Oh, Agatha, you 
don't know what it is to be thirsty I The hunger was no- 
thing to it." 

" Don't talk of that, don't," murmured she, turning pale. 

"I will not, dear. But was it not strange that we should 
have drifted ashore at Weymouth?" 

"Very strange." 

"Have you sent over the way this morning, to gee after 
Uncle Brian?" 

"Not yet; butHarrie will take care of him. He is not 
near so much hurt as you, and I must look after my own 
husband first." And once again, wistfully gazing at him, she 
threw her arms round his neck, murmuring, "My own — 
my own!" 

The church-bells ceased, the breakfast was removed, and 
the husband and wife sat together. 

"Somebody," said l^aSiaii%ft\^ wi'iAKol^ — "sooiebody 
ought to go and see Amie'Valerj \Xji^^\m&\xBaAA%:^r 
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"Does she know?" 

"She knew last night. Marmaduke said he should ride 
over and tell her." 

" What news for her to hear — dear, dear Anne I " 

And they fell into a silence. 

Affatha said at last, ** When am I to see Uncle Brian? " 

" Veiy soon, dear. Yet — stay — is not that some one at 
the door?" 

It certainly was. People walked into one another's houses 
so very unceremoniously at Kingcombe. This visitor, however, 
paused in the hall, and then opened the parlour-door. 

He was a remarkably tall man, with grey hair, and features 
not unlike NathanaeUs, being regular and delicate. But their 
expression was much harsher , and indicative of a strong will 
and a settled bitterness, which only passed over when he 
smiled. This smile was very beautiful, and seemed to steal * 
from his worn and hard-lined aspect at least tenyears. Agatha 
knew who he was immediately. 

"Uncle Brian!" Nathanael sprang up, despite his weak- 
ness, and they grasped one another's hands as heartily as if 
they had not met for years. 

" Is this your wife ? " 

"It is indeed; my own dear wife." 

"God bless her. Mr. Locke Harper took Agatha by the 
hand , and looked at her keenly. The peculiar expression 
eitherof bitterness or melancholy came over his face, but as 
he watched her it gradually faded off. There seemed an en- 
chantment in the young wife's sweet looks. 

" You two are very happy?" 

They exchanged a glance, which needed no words of con- 
firmation f but Agatha ^aid, with a shy blush, and a womanly 
grace that made her sweeter-looking than ever, 

" We are all the happier now Uncle Brian has come home." 

"Thank you, my dear. Thank your husband too, forme. 
I would have been lying * full fathom five ' in the Channel now, 
if it were not for that boy.'* * 

"That boy" sounded oddly enough, save for the world j)f 
tenderness in the phrase , and the look which accompanied it. 
Any one could see at once the strong attachment subsisting 
between the uncle and nephew. No more was betrayed, how- 
ever, and they soon began a conversation as 1l&tu£«\.^\^<l^ss^- 
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themum beds and arbutus- trees , passing hurriedly , and with 
a bent- down, abstracted gaze, wrdch beheld nothing. 

''Does he know about her?" said Agatha to her husband. 
" You said you would tell him." 

'^ I could not, his mood was too bitter. And there are some 
things in which not even I dare break upon the reserve of Uncle 
Brian. He is as secret and as proud — as I am." 

"Ah, but " 

"I understand that *but,* my child. I know how much 
both he and I have often erred." 

His wife pressed his hand fondly, to indicate how love had 
sealed its kiss of forgiveness upon all things. Nathanael 
smiled, and continued: 

"I found Uncle Brian in such a strange mood at Havre. I 
dared not speak of anything just then, but thought the fit time 
would be wnen we came near the Dorset Coast , and his heart 
was softened at the sight of home. I was walking on deck, 
pondering how to tell him, when the fire began." 

"Ah, don't." And Agatha forgot everything — it was 
natural she should — in rejoicing once more over the beloved 
saved. Suddenly, there washeard a fluttering, and a chatter- 
ing with Dorcas in the hall, marking an unmistakeable ap- 
proach — Mrs. Dugdale with her young flock. 

Harrie was in the best of spirits and heartiest of moods, 
though that may be an unnecessary superlative regarding a 
lady who had never been seen either moody or out of spirits 
since her cradle. She embraced Agatha warmly, and even 
went through the same ceremony with her brother Nathanael, 
which he bore with exemplary fortitude, but shook his hair af- 
ter it, like a bov who has been petted against his will. How- 
ever, he kissed his little nephews good-humouredly , let Brian 
sit astride on his sofa-pillows, benignly assured Fred's inqui- 
ring mind that Uncle Nathanael had not been to the bottom 
of the sea and up again — and answered Gus with a 
more serious voice, that it was not exactly "fiinny "to be 
drowned. 

"Funny? No, indeed," exclaimed the mother. "I am 
sure the shock was dreadful to us all. I don't know when / 
shall get over it. And that reminds me that Duke thinks it had 
been too much for poor Anne. She is worse, — keeijin^hftt 
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bed. I don*t understand sick people mucli, but if Agatha 
could go — Oh, there you are, Uncle Brianl Duke sent a 
message to you. He says, he is afraid it will be some days 
before vou can see your old friend Anne: she is very ill 
indeed.*^ 

Brian stood silent, resting his hand on the glass- door. The 
colourless face, void of any expression, excepting the eyes, and 
they — never , while she lived , did Agatha forget the look of 
those eyes! She whispered, passing him by, 

'^I am going to her now — I shall send word soon;'* and 
left the room. 

There was a slight diflSculty about her bein^ driven to 
Thornhurst , as she msisted on her husband^s keeping quiet at 
home. Harrie made a dozen plans and counter-plans, until 
they were all frustrated by Brian Harper's rising fr'om the 
comer, where he had sat motionless, 

"If you will allow me,, I will drive you there." 

"Thank you." There was no more said about it: they 
started. 

Mr. Locke Harper scarcely spoke to his niece all the wav, 
until just as they were passing the gate where, on that awnil 
walk, Agatha had startled Mrs. Dugdale. 

"I hear you came all these miles on foot, in the middle of 
the night. It was a very brave thing for a woman to do. I 
did not think any woman could have love enough in her to 
do it." 

" I know several who would do much more." 

"Who are they?" 

"Harrie Dugdale, probably; and for certain, AnneVa- 
lery." 

Brian said no more until they^eached the gates of Thorn- 
hurst. There he helped her to descend, reins in hand, and 
waited. Just as Agatha was going he touched her arm : 

"Ask how she is, will you?" 

Agatha sent the message up-stairs , and remained with him 
for a minute or two. He stood motionless by the horse . his 
hat pulled down over his brows — nothing visible but the snarp 
profile of his mouth. Old Andrews caUed him "that gentle- 
man" — eyed him with some curiosity , then bowed, and wished 
him a "merry Christmaa , ait " wwai\i^[ i^\aa\u 
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The answer about the Mistress of Thomhurst was brief; 
she was **much the same;" the servants did not seem to ap- 
prehend any danger. 

Brian shook his niece's hand. " I shall go back across the 
moors to Kingcombe. Tell her, if, at any time, she would like 
to see an old Friend — " 

He stopped , threw down Dunce's reins, and started off to- 
wards the high ground , striding over heather and fiirze, with 
his free backwoods-man's step. 

Andrews looked after him. "If that be any man alive it 
be Mr. Locke Harper ! Lord ! and I didn't luiow 'un — my 
dear old master I Mr. Harper! Sir! Mr. Locke Harper." He 
ran a kittle way in vain pursuit of the retreating figure; then 
Agatha saw him sit down on a stone , hide his face in his sha- 
king old hands, and cry for joy. 

While, far over the hill- side, in very sight of the closed 
blinds of Anne's room, the returned wanderer strode away, 
and disappeared. 

It was some time before Agatha could summon courage to 
walk up-stairs. All things seemed so strange. She could 
hardly realise the fact that she had been driven from King- 
combe by Uncle Brian's own self, and that she was now going 
to tell Anne Valery that he was here. 

At last, calmed by faith in heaven , and in that next holiest 
faith, love, she opened the door of Anne's bed-room. 

It was silent, solemn, and peaceful. There was a prayer- 
book by the bedside, open at one of the Christmas-day psalms. 
No one lingered in the room, or about the couch, with sisterly 
or friendly care ; all was serene but lonely, as Anne's whole lite 
had been. At the opening of the door, a faint voice asked, 
"Who is there?" 

" Only I ! Oh, Anne, dearest Anne !" 

There was a pause of weeping silence, though one only 
wept. Miss Valery soothed tne girl in all sorts of tender 
ways. 

" You have suffered much, my poor child, but it is over now. 
Forget it. You will be very happy now." 

"And you too — you too, Anne ! But why do you lie here 
80 drearily, with no one near you?" 

"I like it." 
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"But you will rise soon? You must get well now they 
are come nome. You little think how anxious all are about 
you." 

"That is kind. Everybody was always very kind tQ 



me.** 



After a few moments, during which Anne lay with lier eyes 
shut, and Asatha watched, with an unacconntable dread, 
the wonderful, spiritual calm of her features, she suddenly 
said: 

" You have seen him , have you not? " 

"Uncle Brian? Yes." 

" How does he look? Was he harmed by that — that awfol 
three days at sea?" 

" No ; he seems quite well.~ He drove me to Thomhurst." 

" Then he is here? " And there came a slight trembling over 
the placid face. 

"He had to go back to Kingcombe^ Ibelieye," said Agatha, 
hesitating. "But he told me to say, if you liked to see an old 
friend — ^He does not know how ill you have been ,"she add^, 
with 'irrepressible vexation, "or else I should have felt very, 
very angry, even with Uncle Brian." 

" Hush ! You do not understand him yet," said Aoine, gently, 
as she once more closed her eyes. Many thoughts seemed to 
sweep over her , but none left a trace of bitterness behind. She 
was past all restlessness or suffering now. 

" How are you all going to keep Christmas , Agatha? You 
ought to be very happy. After such a week as this has been, 
everything seems happiness now." 

"Not everything — when you are not with us, Anne — I 
mean , not with us to-day." 

"But I shall be with you , to-day and every day. I believe 
I shall never be far away from Thomhurst and Kingcombe, 
and Kingcombe Holm." 

She said this more to herself than to Agatha, who listened, 
her throat choking; then answered abruptly. "You are talking 
too much — you must be quiet." 

Anne smiled — one of ner old smiles, so full of cheerfulness. 
"I think I am quiet enough already, but I will obey." 

She turned her face to the pillow, and lay for a long time 
without moving. At leii^Wv e\x'fe «»«idi 
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"Agatha , I want you to do sometliing for me." 

'^matisit?" 

" I would like to see your husband , and my old &iend, Mr. 
Brian Harper. Will you go and fetch them ? " 

"I will to-morrow, but — '* 

"No — dear, not to-morrow ; I must see them to-day — this 
very Christmas-day. Go — you will not be away long. And 
we will send the carriage, so that the journey can doNathanael 
no harm." 

" You are always thinking of every one ," said Agatha , as 
she turned to obey. She felt it was a solemn mission. All her 
bright plans about Thomhurst grew dim; she could not look 
forward. Yet, warm in the strength of youth and love, she 
cherished a faint hope still. 

When she reached Kingcombe , Brian had not come home. 
They sent messengers for him in all directions, but in vain. At 
last they were forced to drive back without him — hopelessly 
peering through the dusk to see if they could discern his tall 
figure across the moors. When they were dashing at full speed 
through Thomhurst-eate , some one rose up from the hedge 
beside it, and stopped the horses. 

"Is anything the matter at the house? Speak — can't you, 
feUow?" 

The voice hoarse and commanding — the tall, spare figure, 
the grev hair — it could be none other than Brian Harper. 

Nathanael called to him. " Uncle Brian, we have been look- 
ing for you everywhere. Anne wants to seiB you. Come." 

"I will." He walked away and was lost in thefiirze-bushes; 
but when the carriage drove up to the door they found him 
already standing there. They all entered the house together. 

Anne's maid met them with a delighted countenance. Her 
mistress was so well — thank Grod I She was up , and sitting in 
the drawing-room! 

There m truth she was. in her usual seat, wearing her 
ordinary dress. She had taken off the invalid-cap , ana her 
soft hair was arranged as carefully as if no white Imes marred 
its brownness. She looked less old than usual — nay, almost 
beautiful — so exquisitely peaceful was the expression of her 
countenance. 

Nathanael and his wife hung back, letting Mr. Harper meet 
her first. 
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She rose and held out hoth hands to him. ^' Welcome home 
again — welcome home ! " 

He said nothing, but grasped the hands, and retained them 
fast. There was a long, long look, eye to eye, face to face, 

— a look, in which were gathered and summed up all the 
years since they were young together. — and then the two 
old friends sat down side by side. Agatna thought it strange 
that they should meet in such a calm , common- place way — 
but then she was young. She did not know how quietly dows 
the outward siui'ace oia tide that has flowed on, deep, solemn, 
and changeless , for five- and- twenty years. 

In a little while they were all sitting round the fire — the 
merry Christmas fire with its blazing pme-log — talking just 
as naturally and familiarly as thougn no emotion had stirred 
them. Anne Yalery, resting in her arm-chair, looked on 
and smiled. She talked little, but listened to the rest, and 
by an inexplicable sweet calmness, made them all so much at 
ease, that it seemed to Agatha as if they four had known 
one another for a whole life-time, and been always as happy 
as now. 

As the evening advanced, the Chnstmad dinner was an- 
nounced. 

** I am sorry I cannot sit at the head of my own table to-day, 
but" — and Miss Valery gently laid her hand on Brian*s arm 

— "you will take my place , old friend?" 

He made some unintelligible answer , and they all left the 
drawing-room. It was a rather silent dinner; vet somehow, 
no one looked sad. No one could, with Annes cheerful in- 
fluence pervading the whole house. 

Agatha soon rose and rejoined her. She was sitting lust 
as they had left her — but whether it was through the hght 
being dimmer, or through a certain thoughtfulness in her face, 
Agatha thought she did not look quite the same. 

"Are you well? Are you sure you are not tired? And" — 
here Agatha ventured to wrap her arms round her and gaze up 
in her eyes with a fulness of meaning — " are you happy ? " 

"Aye, happy ! perfectly hapjpy ! The look and tone were 
such as Agatha never forgot. They expressed a bliss that of 
its intensity could not necessarily endure for more than the 
briefest time in this changing world. It belonged to the world 
everlasting. 
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" Will you go back dear, andaskBriaivtocometome? I 
would like to talk a little, alone, with my old friend.". 

Agatha obeyed. When she had delivered her message, 
Mr. Locke Harper rose without speaking. She saw him go 
into the drawing-room and close the door; then she came back 
to her husband. 

For more than two hours Agatha and Nathanael sat , not 
liking to go in without being summoned. At last they ventured 
to pass the door. The silence within was so death-like that it 
half frightened them. 

♦ " I wish she would call ," Agatha whispered. * * She looked 
so strangely white when she spoke to me. Hush! is not that 
some one stirring? . I must knock." 

She did so ; but there was no answer. At last , trembling 
all over, she caught hold of her husband's hand and made him 
enter. 

The room was quite still — * dimly-lighted — for the fire 
had been suffered to bum itself almost out. Anne sat in her 
arm-chair, with Brian kneeling beside her, his arms clasping 
her waist, and hers linked behind his neck. Neither moved, 
or seemed to notice anything; and the two young people, 
greatly moved by the scene , were gliding away, when a last 
glimmer of the fire showed them Anne Valery s face. They 
saw it — grasped one another's hands with an awe-struck 
meaning — and stayed. 

In a minute or two Anne faintly spoke. 

"I think there is some one near? Is it Agatha?" 

The young girl flung herself on Anne's hand. — " It is I — 
and my husband. May we stay? We, too, loved you, dear, 
'dear Anne?" 

" I know that! One minute, just one minute, Brian." 

She loosed her clasp, of him a little; the other two came 
near, she kissed them both, and bade "God bless them." Then 
raising herself up and speaking with all her strength, she 
said, 

" You will bear witness , and say to them all , that if I had 
married , none but Brian Locke Harper would ever have been 
my husband: and therefore I have left to him Thomhurst, and 
all I have in the world , in token of my love and reverence — 
j ust as if — I had been — his wife." 
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With the last words, uttered very feebly , Anne sank back 
into her old attitude. She lay there many minates , Jper face 
beautiful in its perfect rest. The other face — his face — was 
altogether hidden. But they saw that, as his arms gasped her 
round, every muscle was quivering. The convnlsiongrewso 
strong that even Anne felt it. She opened her eyes, and tried 
to speak again. 

'^ Brian, poor Brian! Be content! it is not for long — act 
for very long." 

Her fingers began to flutter feebly on his neck. She firing 
the grey locks round them in a childish, absent way, muttenftg 
to herself, 

* ' How very soft it feels still ! He used to have such beauti- 
ful hair!" 

Then, as if she felt her mind wandering, and strove torecaQ 
it, that to the very last moment it might rest on him, she agtun 
forcibly opened her eyes and fixed them on Brian's face. Tney 
never left it afterwards. The whole world seemed to have 
faded from her except that face. For a minute or two longer 
she lay looking at him, her countenance all radiant, until, 
gradually and softly, her eyes closed. 

''Hush!" whispered Nathanael, as he drew his weeping 
wife closer to his bosom, and pointed out the beatitude otthat 
dying smile. ''Hush — she is quite happy. She has gone 
home!" 
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